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in School Feeding Today, you. must. fave 
ACCURATE COST-CONTROL 


“uinperls | Just about the surest way to ruin a wedding is to lose the ring — and just about 


CF the quickest way to wreck a School Feeding operation is to lose control of costs. 
: Vv 


Everyone knows how difficult it is nowadays to earn an adequate gross 
profit margin without cutting quality, skimping portions or boosting selling 
prices. Gumpert DOES SOMETHING about this problem with over 300 
different Food Specialties for institutional service—each especially developed 
to afford top quality, rock-bottom economy, and positive cost control. 


Here's a big reason why over 40,000 customers are now using GUMPERT products 
— and why the list is growing faster than ever before in our 61-year history. 


Your Gumpert Field Man will gladly demonstrate how it will pay you well to join them. 


S. GUMPERT CO., INC., JERSEY CITY 2, WL J. 


Chicago * San Francisco 








In the Nation’s Skylines 
is Evidence of 

Sloan Leadership 

In Office Buildings... 

Retail Enterprises ... 

Government Buildings... 

Hotels and Apartments... 

Athletic and Social Clubs. . . 
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Financial Buildings... 
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Industrial Buildings... 
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Private and Public Schools... 

Colleges and Universities... 
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PEREIRA & LUCKMAN 
architects & engineers 
WILLIAM SIMPSON CONSTRUCTION CO, 
general contractors 
E. WILLARDSON, INC, 
plumbing contractors 
KEENAN PIPE & SUPPLY CO, 

plumbing wholesalers 
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“SOLUTION TO UNPREDICTABLE GROWT 


@ Eventually CBs TELEVISION CITY, HOLLYWOOD, will be unhampered movement of personnel, properties and 
a multimillion dollar solution to the problem of hous- scenery. The project will include a large office building, 






ing a business of highly complicated character and un- operations building, stores and restaurants. The first 






' paralleled growth. The solution is flexibility. The entire section, pictured above, is now in use. This, the first 






project has been designed to be uniquely expandable — building of its kind ever designed, ia fully equipped with 






both horizontally and vertically and to cover approxi- SLOAN Flush VALVES, famous for efficiency, endurance 






mately 25 acres. For televising, a studio will be pro- and economy—more proof of preference that explains 






vided for each half hour of a 12-hour schedule, with why... 


more $4 oan Shush VALVES 


are sold than all other makes combined 












SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO * ILLINOIS. (= 
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Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the sLoaNn Act-O-Matic sHoweR HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. When turned on it delivers cone- 
within-cone spray of maximum efficiency. When turned 
off it drains instantly. It gives greatest bathing satisfac- 
XXX, tion, and saves water, fuel and maintenance service costs, 
TAQOBA Write for completely descriptive folder 
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Clarke Floor Maintainers 7 rina 

come in 11”, 13”, 15”, Y th ¥ 
17”, and 23” sizes. They é . 
scrub, wax, polish, steel Y, \aniversart if 
wool, shampoo, disc sand, ‘\, 4 
or grind. Accessory water #7 Dy, 47 

taak Goetanee. like-new in appearance and sparkling 


bright day after day. Clarke takes the drudgery 
out of floor care by making equipment e-a-s-y 
to handle and whisper-quiet. Floor care can 
go on any hour of the day without disturbance. 
Clarke builds rugged machines to free you 
from irritating time-out for repairs. But — 


} 


Clarke floor maintenance equipment 
will keep your floors spotlessly clean, 


A great cleaning companion 


the CLARKE , 
WET-DRY VACUUM above all — Clarke machines clean! And 


Here's the ideal machine wherever they work fast — saving time and materials 


water, dust and dirt must be picked Arh ° ° : 
up. Guict-dralning demp velve «AK — and drastically lowering your maintenance 
eliminates heavy lifting . . . power- » ’ ; 
id dai. eaten... . —_ cost per square foot per year. What more 
useful for any type floor, drapes, y could you ask of any maintainer? Buy a 
overhead fixtures, venetian blinds, y 
any hard-to-reach places. Porcelain CLARKE! Mail the coupon for full details. 
inside and ovt. WD-23 for large SS 
areas, WD-15 for smaller areas. . “See us at A.A.S.A.” 

Atlantic City Booth J-4 





Make this minute valuable to you — mail the coupon! 


larke 


CLARKE SANDING MACHINE COMPANY 
502 Clay Avenve — Muskegon, Michigan 


Clarke authorized sales representatives and service branches ore only hours away 
from you in principol cities throughout the country 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


Nature's not likely to produce, literally, 
an oil well on the grounds of every 
school in the country, but the schools 
will receive the financial equivalent 
of such a miracle if revenue from the 
oil in the Continental Shelf is reserved 
for education. So says (p. 43) LISTER 
Lister Hill HILL of Alabama, one of a group of 
senators who introduced the Oil for 
Education Amendment to the Tidelands Oil Bill. Mr. Hill 
has served in Congress since 1923, when he was elected 
representative from the second Alabama district to fill 
out the unexpired term of the late John R. Tyson. He has 
been a member of the Senate since 1938. 





As assistant commissioner for research 
in the New York State Education De- 
partment, J. CAYCE MORRISON has the 
responsibility for a continuing appraisal 
of New York's 1947 teachers’ salary 
law. He expresses on page 45 some 
of his ideas about the current status 
of merit rating for teachers. Dr. Mor- 


J. Cayce Morrison 


rison began his teaching career in a 

one-room school in Fayette County, Illinois; later he was 
principal of schools in Indiana, Illinois and New Jersey, 
and taught in colleges in New Jersey, Ohio and New York. 
During the winter of 1951-52 he served under appoint- 
ment by UNESCO as technical adviser on educational 
administration and ‘finance to the government of the 


Philippines. 


There is no new thing under the sun, 
even in education, and FRANK O. 
MCINTYRE quotes not only the Bible 
but other ancient sources to prove the 
point (p. 47). Mr. Mcintyre is direc- 
tor of public relations for the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, Southern 
Section. He's spent 20 years working 
with teachers and school problems, 10 





Frank O. Mcintyre 


as a Classroom teacher, seven as dean of Norfolk Junior Col- 
lege, Norfolk, Neb., and three with the C.T.A. Just to prove 
that a job in public relations is no snap, Mr. McIntyre 
mentions that he addressed 259 meetings in 1951. Sta- 
tistics for 1952 aren't available yet. 


The authors of this month's school lunch article (p. 94) 
are HENRY J. JAMES, superintendent of schools at Sims- 
bury, Conn., and HARRIETTE C, BIDWELL, secretary of the 








Connecticut Association of Boards of Education. Dr. James 
has been associated with the schools at Simsbury since 
1924, in the capacities of teacher, principal and superin- 
tendent. . . . Miss Bidwell was named secretary of the 
Simsbury Board of Education in 1947 and to her present 
position in 1952. Her hobbies are collecting bells, stamps, 
and colored slides of covered bridges and old churches. 


Life is much pleasanter for substitute 
teachers in the schools at Elizabeth, 
N.J., since the committee on substi- 
tute teachers began its work. The 
chairman of the committee, DEBORAH 
M. MELAMED, reports, on page 50, 
what has happened. Mrs. Melamed is 
supervisor in the divis:on of personnel  p.,orah M. Melamed 
and research of the Elizabeth public 

schools. Formerly she was a language teacher in New York 
City high schools and a language teacher and supervisor 
of foreign languages in the Elizabeth schools. In addition 
to belonging to various educational associations, she is a 
member of the Amateur Astronomers Association. 


It's a man’s world, even in the high 
schools, says HOWARD A. SHIEBLER 
(p. 55). He thinks something should 
be done about it—in the high schools, 
that is. Mr. Shiebler is coordinator 
of public relations for the New York 
State Education Department. In 1929 
he was elected by the New York City  tyoward A. Shiebler 
Board of Education to assist the super- 

intendent and the board in organizing a program of public 
education. Eighteen years later he resigned to take charge 
of special publications for the Brooklyn Eagle Press. From 
that position he went to the state education department 
in February 1950. 


Some suggestions about bidding poli- 
cies for schools are offered on page 
100 by C. C. CRAWFORD, secretary- 
business manager of the public schools 
at Kalamazoo, Mich. Before accepting 
his present position in 1951, Mr. 
Crawford was superintendent of schools 
at Shepherd, Mich.; teacher and then 
assistant superintendent at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and superintendent at Holland, Mich. In 1950-51 he 
was president of the Michigan School Business Officials 
Association. 


C. C. Crawford 
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Let Butler Buildings 
get this vital job done for you— 
COMBINATION AUDITORIUM AND GYM- 
NASIUM—and it's another low cost Butler quickly— af lower cost! 


Your responsibility to solve the housing problem for children in your 
school can be lightened a lot by your Butler Building dealer. He can 
show you how to get your vital job done quickly, at lower cost with 
Butler Buildings . . . practical, permanent buildings (galvanized or 
aluminum covering) that are fire-safe, easily insulated, adaptable to fit 


your school’s plans. Investigate today! 


LET’S TALK IT OVER! 

Let us know what type and size building you need; all the uses you 
have planned for it. We'll send you complete information or ask your 
local Butler dealer to cooperate with you in planning and erection. 
Don’t delay. Write today! 


Straight Sidewalls ... Get All the Space You Pay For 





MODERN, HEALTHFULLY INSULATED— it's 
a classroom in another Butler Building! 





For prompt reply, address office nearest you 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

7318 East 13th St., Kansas City 26, Missouri 

918A Sixth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

Dept. 18A, Richmond, California 

[1 Send me name of my nearest Butler dealer 

CJ Send me complete information on Butler Buildings 
for use as sieneeneeagiasnaihapisintintainueemaiinneainembiansamibavdiiinaionia 


Pdi ccisctiitatntsie tsptaibiiehnepmepecibiiiibindiahiapsi 


L EQUIPMENT TEEL BUILDINGS Firm 
FARM EQUIPMENT LEANERS EQUIPMENT R. F.D. 


SCHOOL BUS GARAGE AND REPAIR : : 
SHOP—and it’s an adaptable, multiple-use eh had ezine 
Butler Building! 








in this issue by CALVIN GRIEDER, professor of 


school administration, University of Colorado 


MEGASCOPE 


a brief, analytical look at several features 





Incontrovertible. The logic and 
justice of Senator Hill’s case for con- 
serving the oil wealth of the Conti- 
nental Shelf for education are incon- 
trovertible (p, 43). The President's 
stand against preserving this fabulous 
endowment for the nation’s schools 
is a formidable factor in the battle 
shaping up in Congress, Every school- 
man and friend of education ought to 
heed Mr, Hill's urgent call to action, 
individually and through their organi- 
zations, 


Challenge, Not Excuse. J. Cayce 
Morrison (p. 45) echoes the convic- 
tion of researchers and consumers of 
research that too much emphasis has 
been given to quantitative measures 
and standards and too little to qualita- 
tive aspects. His plea that teachers 
take the lead in developing qualitative 
measures and standards of teaching 
service is peculiarly timely. As sal- 
aries rise toward professional levels, 
truly professional service is going to 
be demanded. The admitted difficulty 
of evaluating teaching service should 
be accepted by school personnel as a 
challenge rather than as an excuse for 
inaction. Somebody's going to do it; 
if not teachers, then others less fit. 


It’s a Tonic. Frank Mclntyre's deep 
dip into the fountain of educational 
history (p. 47) is a tonic for adminis- 
trators and school board members 
harassed by critics who see little or 
no good in the schools. With the 
title of his article one may perhaps 
disagree—schools have changed, | say, 
in many ways, or at least I hope so. 
But carping at the schools certainly 
hasn't changed. It’s more fashionable 
than ever, it seems, and there are more 
avenues for its expression. Even so, 
MclIntyre’s clever review promotes a 
perspective and balance badly needed 
at this time and serves as a gentle 
reminder that human nature doesn't 
change much. 
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Children, Church and Cooking. 
Probably most of us haven't given 
much thought to the matter of differ- 
entiated secondary education for girls 
and boys. Studies of the needs and 
interests of adolescents have generally 
not come squarely to grips with it. 
Howard A. Shiebler (p. 55) indicates 
that differentiated curriculums are less 
than rudimentary. This is a queer 
situation in view of the female major- 
ity among secondary school teachers 
for some half a century. I think the 
author makes a pretty good case, but 
American women (and men?) will 
never stand for the dominant pattern 
of girls’ education in Europe: “Kinder, 
Kirche und Kuchen.” 


Lighthouse for Adults, | may have 
to eat my words about Malcolm 
Knowles’ predictions in January on 
the future of adult education. For this 
month comes Frances Vejtasa with a 
report (p. 62) on San Jose’s adult 
education center which gives his fore- 
cast a quality of unexpected immi- 
nence. The San Jose program is a 
lighthouse in the still largely uncharted 
seas of adult education. 


The Substitute Deserves It. Al- 
though substitute teachers have a 
rough road, their problems are over- 
shadowed by those of the regular staff. 
The plan described by Deborah Meia- 
med (p. 50) is an intelligent exten- 
sion of orientation and _ in-service 
training which are fairly commonplace 
for full-time personnel. And it is a 
fine case study of the application of 
democratic principles. 


Clarifying Public Participation. | 
read Roald Campbell's article on pub- 
lic participation (p. 58) against the 
background of a recent visit with a 
Berlin. journalist who is worried about 
the complete lack of lay participation 
in German education. The contrast be- 








tween Germany and the examples 
given here is staggering, no less. Lay 
participation in the United States is 
taken for granted, sometimes to the 
point of abuse. The 10 principles 
tentatively submitted by Campbell are 
a good start toward clarifying the rdle 
and process of public participation. 


The Sound Long View. The older 
I get the more I am persuaded that a 
long-range view must be taken of 
most administrative problems. In my 
salad days they could be solved in a 
year or two, or five at most. Burton 
W. Kreitlow’s keen analysis of dis- 
trict reorganization in Wisconsin (p. 
81) points up the need for the long 
view. Gradual improvement of the 
legal framework and continuous efforts 
to demonstrate the advantages of re- 
organization are his prescription, and 
a sound one in my opinion, 


A Better Solution, Valuable service 
is provided by Charles R. Colbert 
(p. 74) in his reminder that old but 
structurally sound buildings may be 
exploited to the utmost in the face 
of inordinate demands for school facil- 
ities. In many places it may be impos- 
sible to duplicate the successful expe- 
rience of New Orleans which he re- 
ports. In others, remodeling and 
renovation, sometimes coupled with 
new construction, can meet the needs. 
A far better solution than the “all- 
year school” or double sessions. 


Frankly Educational. The wealth 
of suggestions given by Ruth Terry 
(p. 88) presages the day when the 
tape recorder will be standard equip- 
ment in many a schoolroom. Not a 
few new teachers are already familiar 
with this instrument from their col- 
lege experience and can put it to good 
use. The tape recorder is one of the 
frankest (and cruelest) machines. It 
really gives us the gift to hear our- 
selves as others hear us. Boy, is that 
educational! 


Restored to Priority. Not many 
years ago the curriculum was given 
scant attention in the preparation of 
administrators. It was one of those 
things that were relegated to the ex- 
perts. That the A.AS.A. has taken 
hold of the subject in its 1953 year- 
book, presented (p. 85) by Raymond 
Ostrander, is gratifying. This volume, 
by a panel of blue-ribbon authors, 
should help restore curriculum as one 
of the primary concerns of schoolmen, 
in both theory and practice. 
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Which would you choose 


for your windows? 


It’s true —you can end window maintenance once 
and for all with ADLAKE Aluminum Windows! No 
scraping ... no painting . . . no repairing... they 
require absolutely no maintenance whatever except 
routine washing . . . for the life of the building! 


And ADLAKE construction assures a_ perfect 
weather seal for life. The exclusive combination 
of woven-pile weather stripping and patented ser- 
rated guides gives snug protection against wind 
and weather, plus lasting finger-tip control. 


For both replacement in older buildings and origi- 
nal installation in new, ADLAKE Aluminum Win- 
dows mean extra value, extra beauty, extra 
efficiency. Get the whole story today—you'll find 
ADLAKE Representatives in most major cities. 
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Reader Opinion 





Textbook for Charter Subscriber 
Sirs: 

I have read with a great deal of 
interest your 25th anniversary issue 
and wish to extend to you my congrat- 
ulations on the completeness of this 
issue. 

If I remember aright, I was one 
of those charter subscribers. When 


The NATION’s SCHOOLS started I was 
professor of education at Concerse Col- 
lege, Spartanburg, S.C., and each of 
your issues was used in connection 
with my class work, particularly with 
the seniors who expected to be teachers 
the following session. 

I became division superintendent of 
schools in Accomack County, Vir- 
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For Sz lar Walleinng, 


Gear Feet To Your Floors with 


Ves-Cote 


FLOOR WAX 


There is new safety in walking when floors are finished with Ves- 
Cote . . . because Ves-Cote contains a new and proven anti-slip 
agent, DuPont’s ‘“Ludox’’* colloidal silica. These minute par- 
ticles of ‘‘Ludox’’* create excellent sole and heel traction-—offer 


effective braking action for each step. 

In addition to safety, Ves-Cote dries to 
a high lustre; is long-wearing; water-resis- 
tant; easy to apply and dries quickly. sb 
If you need safe floors, yet demand at- 
tractive floors—Ves-Cote is your answer. 
*Trademark of E. |. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 








ANTI-SLIP 
PROTECTION 


When you step on Ves Cote the 
f p- . iT 1 
Lu@on colloréal whee spheres into 
U the was particles promding superior 
a erppng power This way Ves-Cote 
ves Greater shp protection 


INCORPORATED 














4963 MANCHESTER AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


ginia—my home county—in 1929, 
which means that I shall have com- 
pleted 24 years of service as super- 
intendent in Accomack County at the 
close of the current session. The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS has been on my 
desk all through those 24 years and 
has been passed from principal to 
teacher—HENRY A. WISE, division 
superintendent, Accomack County, Vir- 
ginia. 

The First Editor 

Sirs: 

Just a note to express my admiration 
of the January issue of TNS. It is 
undoubtedly one of the finest examples 
of American educational journalism 
that has ever appeared. The makeup 
of the issue, the use of color, white 
space, and cartoons help put across the 
content a great deal, I think. 

Your editorial on the history of the 

magazine was interesting and enlight- 
ening. I wondered at the omission of 
the name of M. V. O'Shea, the first 
editor.* 
. More power to you and your asso- 
ciates, and best wishes for another 25 
good years, and after that another 25. 
—CALVIN GRIEDER, professor of 
school administration, University of 
Colorado. 

*Mr. O'Shea was editor for four 
years, until his death in January 1932. 
(See Vol. 9:70. {January}.) Dr. 
Arthur B. Moehlman, second editor 
of TNS, served from July 1932 through 
December 1948. He died May 2, 1952. 
Pleasant Reminiscences 
Sirs: 

I couldn't help writing you after 
receiving my January 1953 copy, of 
The NATION'S SCHOOLS. I have been 
through it very carefully and think it 
is the best of your publications which 
I can remember. It is particularly in- 
teresting to those of us who have been 
in school work somewhat more than 
25 years, and I was indeed glad to go 
back and check over some of the infor- 
mation of the fellows we have known 


during that period—HARLEY W. 


ANDERSON, secretary, Association of 
School Business Officials of the US. 
and Canada. 


For Teacher Education 


Sirs: 

Heartiest congratulations on the 
publication of an issue that will be 
appraised as an outstanding contribu- 
tion in public education and teacher 
education. Would it be possible to 
bring the different articles together in 
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THERE AND BACK WITH Oe@pel@ SAFETY 


It’s a great comfort for parents and school officials to know their boys and 
girls can travel to and from school with Oneida Safety—protected by “A 
Cradle of Steel From Wheel to Wheel.” 
The enviable road record of Oneida Safety School Bus Bodies throughout 
America testifies to the fact that Oneida Safety means greater comfort, longer 
life and lower passenger-mile cost, too! 


Oneida Safety costs no more! Convince yourself—compare Oneida—feature 
for feature, quality and price—with any other school bus body. But govern- 
ment quarterly steel allotments make it imperative for School Boards to 
place their orders early! 

Oneida Safety is Endurance-Built. Demand it on the chassis of your choice. 


There can be no compromise with safety. Dollars saved won't save lives! 


“A CRADLE OF STEEL 
FROM WHEEL TO WHEEL” 


SEE US AT CONVENTION BOOTHS: 
1120-21-22-23 1221-23 
{ , FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


American Ass‘n of School Administrators 
ATLA . 14- Choor- 
LANTIC CITY Feb. 14-19 School Bus Sales Division NS-2-53. 
Oneida Products Corporation, Canastota, N. Y. 


SCHOOL BUS SALES DIVISION ; 
Please send me the complete Oneida Safety School Bus 
ONEIDA PRODUCTS CORPORATION ee 


CANASTOTA, NEW YORK — 


Specify Oneida Always! 
America’s Finest School Bus Body 
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pamphlet form so that they will be 
available for useful reference in courses 
in education?—E. T. MCSWAIN, dean, 
school of education, Northwestern 
University. 


First-Rate Journalism 
Sirs: 

Your 25th anniversary issue is first- 
rate educational journalism, and I am 
pleased to send hearty congratulations. 
—KENNETH E. OBERHOLTZER, super- 
intendent, Denver public schools, 


For Future Reference 
Sirs: 

Congratulations upon your anniver- 
sary number. It was sparkling and 
scintillating, and I am sure that it will 
be filed away for future reference — 
CLYDE M. CAMPBELL, head, educa- 
tional administration and supervision, 
Michigan State College. 


The Cover—lIt's Devilish! 
Sirs: 

There is much that could and, from 
the subscriber's standpoint, should be 
said about a fine publication such as 
TNS on the occasion of its birthday 
into adulthood. 

Not the least of the observations 
can be centered on its new face. As 
one humble reader looks at the “first- 
born of 1953,” he is inclined to say: 
It is distinctive. It is different. It is 
devilish. It gives cause to revive the 
old song, “Something to Remember 
You By.” 

Actually, of course, the publication 
doesn’t need such a distinctive label. 
But, on the other hand, it does much 
to ensure that which the editors of 
TNS have always wanted ensured, 
namely, it helps the reader think first 
of The NATION’s SCHOOLS. 

Your January issue is superb. Your 
job for 1953 is more difficult because 
of the goodness of your initial issue— 
Otis A. CRrosBy, senior administrative 
assistant, Detroit public schools. 


A “Daze” Occupation 


J. Maurice Strattan, now superin- 
tendent of Tredyffrin-Easttown school 
district at Berwyn, Pa., was honored 
with a farewell dinner at Kittanning, 
Pa., recently, and the highlight of the 
program was the tribute from Hazel 
M. Gibson, who has been secretary 
either to the superintendent or to the 
school board there for some 34 years. 

Supt. Strattan describes her as “one 
of those rare gems who is always will- 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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Nobody Outpops Manley 


THE BIGGEST NAME IN POPCORN 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


MANLEY, INC. 
Dept. NS-253, 1920 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 


Please tell me how | can make money with popcorn for 
my school, 
Please have a Manley representative call. 


Name 
School 
Address 


City 





Koving Kyotler 


Youngsters Learn About Traffic Safety by Playing Game e Television Program 


Shows Pupils at Work e Sixth Graders Become Rockhounds e School Publishes 


Handbooks for Parents of Kindergarten, Primary and Intermediate Children 





YOUNGSTERS IN New Rochelle, 
N.Y., learned about traffic safety by 
playing a game—a game that involved 
learning traffic rules and the attitudes, 
such as courtesy, alertness, respect for 
others, and patience, that are so im- 
portant to highway safety. 

The police department sent a high- 
way marking crew to paint white lines 
and boundaries on a paved playground 
near the school. Traffic signs and sig- 
nals were built by a custodian, and 
mothers volunteered to help paint in 
sidewalks, roads and business and resi- 
dential areas. 

Children in kindergarten through 
second grade participated in the pro- 
gram. Each time the game was played, 
the youngsters were divided into pe- 





destrians and drivers—of tricycles, 
bicycles and pushmobiles. They 
walked or drove quickly around the 
two painted blocks in the school yard, 
obeying all signs and “policemen” 
along the way. All rules of the game 
confcrmed to the state motor vehicle 
laws. 

Later traffic court was held, with a 
teacher as moderator. The “officers” 
made their complaints, while class 
members listened with lively interest. 


ONE SMALL TOWN (pop. 2992) 
that's trying to answer parents’ as well 
as children’s questions about school 
is Lamar, Mo. 

The public schools there have pro- 
duced three mimeographed booklets— 
“Kindergarten Handbook,” “Primary 


12 


Handbook,” and “Intermediate Hand- 
book”—prepared by committees of 
teachers. 
In a foreword to the kindergarten 
booklet, Supt. T. R. Windes said: 
“Of course you want your child to 
get a good start in his school career, 
for I'm sure we all realize that future 
success or failure may depend directly 
upon his first year in school. With 
parents and school working together 
in close cooperation for the welfare of 
your child, we feel confident that he 
will get off to an excellent start.” 
Topics discussed briefly in this 13 
page handbook are: enrolling in 
kindergarten, suggestions to parents, 
getting ready for kindergarten (15 
things every kindergartener should 
know), the kindergartener's health, 
some kindergarten objectives, the 
kindergartener's means of communica- 
tion, getting along with other kinder- 
garteners, the kindergarten session, and 
kindergarten activities and reports. 
The 18 page primary handbook 
covers 16 areas under the general head- 
ings of health, character and person- 
ality, what the school teaches, and par- 
ent information. Similar areas are cov- 
ered by the 19 page intermediate 
handbook. These two booklets also 
list books and magazines that might 
be helpful to parents. 


A PIECE OF petrified wood added to 
their science collection inspired sixth 
graders in the Clemons School, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., to begin collecting rocks. 

At first the collection was hit and 
miss, consisting chiefly of rocks picked 
up during summer trips. But the 
school's principal, himself a collector 
since college days, suggested the young- 
sters make a real study of rocks, and 
soon specimens from the school yard, 
from near-by yards, and from local 
creek beds began to appear. 

Many children acquired pieces of 
apparatus for field trips, such as ham- 
mers, chisels and magnifying glasses. 


Almost every child had his own col- 
lection; neatly labeled stones were ar- 
ranged in boxes or on shelves. Words 
such as gneiss, porphyry, feldspar, 
geodes and nodules began to turn up 
in the youngsters’ conversations. They 
read books and wrote compositions 
about the origin, kinds and uses of 
rocks. 

To increase their collections, the 
children wrote to sixth graders in west- 
ern cities offering to trade rocks that 





could easily be found in Tennessee for 
rocks they knew were common in 
the West. 

Several field trips were made-—to an 
abandoned quarry for rock specimens 
and to Peabody College and Vander- 
bilt University to see rocks, minerals 
and fossils displayed there. 

Elizabeth B. Douglas, the teacher, 
feels that even though the sixth grad- 
ers have now ended their collecting 
days as a group, many of the young- 
sters have become rockhounds for life. 


PUPILS IN 23 PILOT SCHOOLS in 
Chicago are learning in a goldfish bowl 
these days. Once a week a Chicago 
TV station brings its viewers a living 
account of the work of these schools 
in providing instruction in the nine 
major functions of living. One pro- 
gram showed pupils at Lincoln School 
eating a typical school lunch. Title of 
the television series is “The Chicago 
Public Schools in Action.” 
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new Vers-A-Tilt chalkboard by Claridge. In- 
corporating a tilted surface to eliminate glare 
from natural and artificial light, the board 
itself is reversible, enabling the unit to be 
used as a chalkboard or tackboard. 

A completely prefabricated unit, the new 
Vers-A-Tilt is installed in minutes, thus saving 
expensive installation costs. 


se naar et a tepciej oigieeta ig hl . 





Designed with the needs of today in mind, the 





i Vers-A-Tilt may be readily adapted to the 
needs of tomorrow. Without any major altera- 
tions, as required by conventional chalk- 
4 boards, the entire unit can be changed from a 


Ist grade height to that of an 8th grade in a 
matter of minutes. The special design enables 
the unit to be moved up or down 10 inches in 
multiples of 1 inch utilizing only the original 
fastenings. 
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MOST WANTED CHALKBOARD 


Modern styling and flexibility keynote this 


C14 ff - VLE elongs in your classroom 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Slide the chalkboard panel out of the Vers-A- 
Tilt frame and presto . . . it becomes a handy 
tackboard. The Vers-A-Tilt is easy to change, 
may be done by teacher or student, Storage 
space behind the board is useful for storing 
maps, art materials, papers and many other 
school supplies. 











The tilted surface of the Vers-A-Tile elim- 
inates glare from artificial and natural light, 
a condition normally found in conventional 
chalkboards. 

The Vers-A-Tile promotes better penmanship 
since students assume a more natural writing 
position. 


VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT BOTH NATIONAL CONVENTIONS IN ATLANTIC CITY 


N.E.A. CONVENTION e© FEB 





ge 





14-FEB. 19, 1953 ¢ BOOTH NO. 1235 


N.C.£.A. CONVENTION © APR. 7-APR. 10, 1953 # BOOTH NO. j-7 


Please send more Vers-A-Tilt information to: 





PMs: 

E |, a STR TRE 

co Y 

4608 W. 20th St. School 

Chicago 50, Illinois Pe ee eae 
CO 
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The bronze plaque shown here was presented to the 
Rayen School authorities to mark the historic decision 
reached by the Ohio Board of Building Standards in 
making it legal to install UNIVENTS in Ohio Schools. 
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19 21] —the installation of the now famous UNIVENT in the 
Rayen High School, pictured above . . . 
practical and healthful heating and ventilating in America’s 
schools. The design of the UNIVENT provided “classroom 
climate” far superior to anything then available. Even today 
... these same units were found to be in perfect working order. 
The illustration on the left—shows one of the original UNI- 
VENTS installed in 1921—and still working perfectly. 








marked a new era in 









and liked it! 


This is a story .. . and a true one. . . of how Herman 
Nelson lost an order and liked it. This little story will also 
illustrate very clearly how advanced and how much better 
HERMAN NELSON equipment is . . . and always has been! 


"Way back in 1921 Herman Nelson engineers installed sixty 
unit ventilators — then called “Univents” — in the Rayen 
High School at Youngstown, Ohio, Those early “Univents” 
were engineered to rigid standards designed to solve the 
ventilating problems of a new school modern to that era. 
They were the best ventilators on the market—years ahead 
in design! 


Thirty years later the Youngstown school authorities, as 
part of a modernization program, were ready to replace 
these pioneer “Univents” with new Herman Nelson 
DRAFT |STOP units. 


At this point Mr. S. R. Kreps—who had watched these 
Herman Nelson “Univents” give trouble-free performance 
all these years—decided to investigate. Mr. Kreps is Super- 


intendent of Buildings and Construction, a veteran of 40 
years in Youngstown schools. 


His investigation and subsequent report found: The orig- 
inal, 30 year old “Univents” were still performing their 
daily task of heating and ventilating the school rooms 
economically and with complete satisfaction. They still met 
the best ventilating standards according to the needs of this 
older type school where window glass areas were smaller 
and draft problems not serious. 


Here was the finest testimonial to the farsighted leadership 
of Herman Nelson equipment possible. It backed up what 
we have always claimed—that Herman Nelson equipment 
is years ahead in design. We were pleased with Mr. Kreps’ 
report. We were happy to lose the order. 


Of course if you are planning a new school—it will pay you 
to specify the successor to “Univent”—the Herman Nelson 
DRAFT |STOP—as far ahead today as was the “Univent”’ 
thirty years ago. DRAFT|STOP is a unit ventilator that 
cools as well as heats and at the same time performs. this 
added task . . . it eliminates drafts characteristic of modern 
school-rooms with their large areas of glass. 


If you are planning a new school or a school modernization 
program — it will pay you to choose Herman Nelson 
DRAFT |STOP—the unit ventilator designed to keep chil- 
dren learning—in health and comfort. Please write Dept. 
NS-2, Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Products, American 
Air Filter Company, Inc., Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


ELemenTARY SCHOOL; East Jackson, Micuican. Superintendent of Schools; Bertua L. Ropinson. 
Architect; Binpa AND Haucuey. Consulting Engineer; T. Marvin SAHLIN. 











See DRAFT|STOP at the American Association of School 
Administrators Convention, Atlantic City, February 14-19. 


BOOTHS H-46-48-50 





1953 —the typical modern classroom, 
pictured above, with its huge window areas 
presented new and complex heating . . . 
ventilating and cooling problems. Once 
again Herman Nelson provided the practi- 
cal solution with the development of the 
now widely accepted DRAFT|STOP unit 
ventilator . . . the finest heating, venti- 
lating and cooling system ever designed! 





| HERMAN MELSON 


SYSTEM OF CLASSROOM 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 











LET THE TORNADO TWINg i 
CUT CLEANING TIME IN YOUR SCHOOL 


Now you can scrub, strip and completely dry hundreds of square 
feet of floor area every minute with the Tornado Cleaning Twins. 





This faster, more thorough cleaning cuts hours off of floor clean- TORNADO FLOOR MACHINE 
ing time. 6000 series in 12”, 14”, 16”, 18” sizes, scrubs, 
The smooth, evenly balanced Tornado floor machine applies polishes, sands, shampoos and steel wools d 
plenty of scrubbing power to remove all dirt and old wax in a all type floors. : 
ere. TORNADO SCHOOL CLEANER : 
Follow this with the Tornado school cleaner, which picks up 
: Bante ; Model 92—A wet or dry vacuum cleaner. 
all the dirt laden solution in a single stroke. It actually pulls Remove motor unit for shoulder type cleaner, i 
water out of cracks, leaves floors bone dry, ready for a fresh portable blower or blower-sweeper for under j 


coat of wax. desk cleaning. 


The Tornado Twins actually double or triple the speed with 
which you strip and clean floors. 


| BREUER wear wi MEG.CO. 


5098 rth Ravenswood Avenue . Chicago Itt 


Write for literature on the “Tornado Twins” 
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FACTORIES IN... AURORA, ILL., AND YORK, PA. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 226 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
Sold Nationally Through Dealers and Branch Offices 


STEEL EQUIPMENT 





























A PARTIAL LIST 
Shelving Kitchen Cabinets © Tool Toters © Economy Locker Racks 
Lockers Cabine > ® Bar Racks m Kitchens 
Stools > ¢ ets © Tool Boxes 
Bin Units Yrawing Table © Parts Cases 























ONLY PC GLASS BLOCKS 
GIVE ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


Better Daylighting 

Less Maintenance 

Reduced Heating Costs 
Less Outside Noise 

Greater Privacy 

More Comfortable Interiors 


Attractive Appearance 


“Clean-Easy” Face Finish 


Architect: Emil A. Schmidlin, East Orange, N. J.; 
General Contractor: Frank Belluscio and Sons, inc., Unionville, N. J 
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soll, almost shadowless daylight 


IN Our Classrooms,” 


says Dr. Henry E. Kentopp 
Superintendent of Schools 
East Orange, New Jersey 


bate classrooms of the new Stockton School addition in East Orange, 

New Jersey, are hexagonally shaped because this makes possible 
improved grouping of pupils, more effective class discussions, maximum 
flexibility, and improved space utilization, PC Soft-Lite* Prism B 55 


glass blocks were chosen for the daylighting panels. 


Dr. Kentopp has stated: “By using great care in the selection of prismatic 
glass block, placed over a vision strip, the daylight in our classrooms (28 
feet wide ) is so well blended that even when the illumination on the darkest 
desk gets up to 80 foot candles, the result is restful and very comfortable 
... 1 feel that prismatic glass block is the most effective means of control- 
ling and reflecting daylight across classrooms. Clear glass, in practice, has 
to be covered with shades to prevent excessive glare . . . Not one teacher 
has asked for shades over our glass block panels. Electric lighting is neces- 
sary only on the darkest days.” 

PC Glass Blocks can provide these and many other advantages to your 
school. Why not let us tell you about them? Just fill in and return the 


coupon. There is no obligation. *T. M. Reg. applied for 


Pittsburgh Corning Corpo ‘ation 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 

Dept. AK-23 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa 

Please send me a FREE copy of your booklet on the use of PC Glass Blocks in schools and 


—— 
PITTSBURGH 





other public buildings. 
C [] Have engineer call to discuss specific problem. 
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What can a school 
superintendent 
learn from mopping 
the floor? /f 





\ 


Leys, Call the Kentile Flooring 


rey “i ra ae SES = ~|—5 Contractor’* for up-to-date 
e'd quickly find out that a floor well suited for information about these floors 


Y KENTILE ASPHALT TILE 
 KENRUBBER TILE FLOORS 

VY KENCORK FLOORS & WALLS 
VY SPECIAL greaseproof KENTILE 


H' ‘D LEARN that even floors that look alike ee 


can be vastly different... in their ability to 


his office would be a poor choice...a waste of 
money...in the staff's basement locker room or 
the cafeteria. 

And, he'd learn to call on the expert services and 
trained knowledge of the Kentile Flooring Con- 


4. KENTILE 
AS Ra >, INC. 
el 
*If you don’t know the name of your Kentile Floor- 


ing Contractor look under FLOORS in your Classified 
Phone Directory or write Contract Dept., Kentile, Inc., 
58 2nd Ave., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 










tractor...a man fully qualified 


Z 


to survey his flooring needs and 
recommend the one floor that is 
best... most economical... for 
every installation. 














CRANE FIXTURES_ 


part of sound school planning 





A million more children will be reaching 
school age every year for the next twenty 
years. That means school authorities are 
planning new construction from a long- 
range point of view. : 


Crane plumbing fits right in with this 
kind of planning. 


The Crane specialized school fixtures 
you install today can be counted on to 
serve future generations of students... 
and to continue to operate and look like 


snare gars eaering 


Crane Coolbrook drinking fountains are typical 

of the practical modern design that distinguishes 

all Crane fixtures. Now available with recessed 

Wal-Pak cooling unit that supplies mechani- 

cally chilled water to one or more fountains 
. at low cost. 


new for years to come. They are as dur- 
able and advanced as today’s new school 
buildings themselves... conforming to 
modern architectural planning... help- 
ing solve problems of space, maintenance 
and cost. 

When planning new school construc- 
tion or new facilities in present buildings, 
let your Architect and Plumbing Con- 
tractor know your preference for Crane. 
Insistence on Crane is a part of sound 
school planning. 


VALVES © FITTINGS » 


GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 


PIPE 


CRANE CO. 
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PLUMBING AND HEATING 





The Skyliner chair desks are of the most modern design, 
and provide classroom seating of exceptionally beau- 
tiful appearance, genuine comfort, functional conven 
ience, and great durability. Available with genuine 
Formica on the hardwood plywood tops to withstand 
severe service and resist scratching. 


The colors available on the metal frames are Beige, 
Taupe, Coral, Sage Green, and Ocean Blue. The beau- 
tiful hardwoods are finished natural as standard. The 
woods are available in school brown at no extra cost. 


GRIGGS 


Equipment 


The Skyliner chair 
desks are available in 
three sizes, 17”, 15”, 
and 13” seat heights. 


Coe. U8. Fes. OF 


The desk top is 
easily adjusted 
to assure correct 


height. 4 . : 


See the complete Griggs line of school seating at 
the AASA convention in Atlantic City, February 
14-19. Booth Numbers 1326-28-30. 


Griggs Airliner tubular 
furniture provides modern 
design, comfort, and con- 
venience for all ages from 
Kindergarten through 
College. 





The Airliner tubular ta- 
bles are available with 
genuine Formica faces on 
the tops. 











Company_ 


BELTON, TEXAS 


MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL, CHURCH, AND THEATRE SEATING 


Request Griggs Seating catalog for full information on classroom seating! 
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CAFETERIA TABLES 
AND COUNTERS 





If every school day they were 
like this- 


you | 
wouldn’t need A 


§ 
fORMIca surfaces @ 


Formica Topped Desks by 
Griggs Equipment Co., Belton, Texas 





but, they‘re not and you dof 


Beautiful rugged Formica is as close to being child-proof 
as you could ask. It resists scratching and stains of all 





























TABLES 
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kinds. Ink, pencil, crayons and just plain dirt wipe off 
with only a damp cloth. 


In ordering new desks and tables specify to the manufac- 
turer that you want Formica tops. Present school furni- 
ture can be resurfaced with Formica by regular Formica 
fabricators or in your own woodworking shops. 


Cafeteria tables and counters are ideal for Formica in 
more than 100 color patterns and wood grains. Home 
economic kitchens and window stools need Formica for 
beauty and utility. ¢ 


. 

Write Formica for the name 
of a fabricator near your Wer b lp / 
school or for “on the job” Cauly 


instruction in Formica ap- 
plic ations. FORMICA, 
4574 Spring Grove Ave- ORMICA 
nue, Cincinnati 32, Ohio. Rep US Pav OFF 


Pays in Performance 





NIA 


Architects 


KISTNER, WRIGHT 
and WRIGHT 


(Successors to Kistner, 
Curtis and Wright) 


HOOL, NORWALK, CALIFOR 


Chief Mechanical 
Engineer 
CHESTER D. WALZ 


Heating Contractor 


DAVIS PIPING CO., 
Whittier, Calif. 


























Pneumatic Systems of TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Installed in These Modern Elementary Schools 


IN 1978 — these and hundreds of other schools 
on their silver anniversary very likely will award 
“A’s” to Powers “for dependable temperature con- 
trol with a minimum of maintenance.” 


operation and giving good control. Recent design 
improvements in Powers equipment will not only 
give better control but an even longer life expect- 
ancy... greater comfort and lower operating costs. 


When you want help in selecting the type of tem- 
perature control best suited for your requirements — 
contact Powers nearest office. There’s no obligation. 


25 to 40 years of reliable low-maintenance-cost 
service is frequently reported by Powers users. 
Some installations made in 1901 to 1910 are still in 


Established in 1891 e THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY e« SKOKIE, iLL. e Offices in Over 50 Cities 
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Above: HILTON CENTRAL SCHOOL, HILTON, NEW YORK 


Below: LEE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, MANHATTAN, KANSAS 











THE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION 


| 
...34 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP AND EXPERIENCE 


Through the years SVE... The Society For Visual Education 
. has meant much to educators all over the world. 


Today, the SVE name is your assurance of quality and authenticity | @ Predecer of more than 1,080 
which is unmatched in the field of audio-visual instruction. Educational Filmstrips, Slide- 
sets and Slides! 
With this significant background of leadership in a highly 
specialized field, it is only natural that the Dealers who represent | e Creator of the internationally 
SVE are the finest professional audio-visual experts in famous Instructor, School 
Master and Skyline projectors! 


America. Call your SVE Dealer for filmstrips, slides, projectors, 
accessories, and professional aid in organizing 
or expanding your visual aid program. 












We r ff, P Gy anythin # 
te Guealett. Cre HL Y Fuel or RACHA PPE 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
(A Business Corporation) 1345 DIVERSEY PARKWAY «+ CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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Here is a typical all-electric kitchen now being featured in model _ kitchens in today’s homes have been modernized to include Electric 
homes from coast to coast—with refrigerator, dishwasher-sink com- _ Ranges. Is it any wonder that students want cooking instruction on 
bination—and the range, of course it’s Electric! Many thousands of this type of range? 


The kind of kitchen | 


your students will have 
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Not too long from now, many of your school’s home economics a Ge” xm 
students will have kitchens of their own, like the one shown here. c= Riiaw y, 
. P . . : ss —— a i 
And one of the most important appliances in the modern kitchen is cee 






its Electric Range. To keep abreast of student demand for instruc- 
tion in modern cooking methods, Electric Ranges in your school 














laboratory are a “‘must.”’ Your local electric light and power company f 
or electric appliance dealer can advise about installing modern, a vibigl 






automatic Electric Ranges. 







ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 













Some valuable suggestions— Another helpful item to aid you in planning or remodel- Wedtiocsad Misctetaal Idumataetanien Auecehiaincs 
ing the school laboratory is a FREE booklet—*The Modern Home Economics De- 155 East 44th Street, Dept. NS-2 
partment.”’ It includes floor plans and other practical material, Use the coupon below. New York 17, N. Y 
Please send me, absolutely FREE, copy of “THE MODERN 
ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT” —home economics 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association laboratory planning booklet 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Your Name........... 
ADMIRAL + COOLERATOR + CROSLEY + DEEPFREEZE + FRIGIDAIRE Name of School. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC + GIBSON + HOTPOINT + KELVINATOR Street & No 
MONARCH + NORGE «+ PHILCO + WESTINGHOUSE CWE aac Zone State 
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‘See a completely 


new line of 
school furniture 
by Brunswick * 


*...at Booth 1442, the AASA Convention, Atlantic City. The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
will present a completely new line of school furniture of advanced design. 
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Only Frigidaire Reach-Ins bring you 


exclusive FLOWING COLD food protection 


Frigidaire packs extra capacity, extra service, and 
extra beauty in less floor space than you'd ever 
dream possible. Here’s the Reach-In that’s designed 
from the inside out with you in mind... to save 
food, save time and steps, save operating costs. 
“Flowing Cold” bathes every inch of the roomy 
storage compartment in constant, uniform cold. . . 
provides gentle, continuous circulation into every 
corner to cut shrinkage and spoilage . . . holds down 





All models available with solid or glass doors. 
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loss of cold air when doors are open. 
Sealed-steel construction with no seams to collect 
dirt or allow moisture to seep into insulation. 
3-inch thick insulation keeps cold in, heat out, 
regardless of temperatures outside the cabinet. 
Lifetime Porcelain interior with special acid-resist- 
ing porcelain bottom. 
Powered by the Meter- Miser, famous for economy 
and dependability. Warranted for 5 years. 


MORE Storage Capacity — 17, 27, 44 and 62 cu. ft. models 
provide maximum accessibility in minimum floor space. 
MORE Flexibility—Shelves adjustable every 1% inch. 
Concealed Cold-Control for precise setting of desired 
temperature. 

MORE Dependability — Built to give years and years of 
reliable, thrifty food protection. 


Call your Frigidaire Dealer —his name is in the Yellow Pages 
of your phone book, Or write: Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, Toronto 13, Ontario. 


Frigidaire ~3~¥ 
The most complete line of air conditioning 


and refrigeration products in the industry. 
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This large Eastern Public School System uses Wear-Ever 
Aluminum utensils and kettles because they provide the 
dual advantages of superb cooking and long life. 


YOU BENEFIT 2 WaYS FROM 


WEAR-EVER ALUMINUM 


SUPERB COOKING — Alumi- 

num is one of the best conduc- 
tors of heat known. As a consequence, 
aluminum S-p-r-e-a-d-s heat fast and 
evenly throughout the utensil instead 
of leaving it concentrated at the bot- 
tom. Thus, foods prepared in Wear- 
Ever utensils cook uniformly. Scorch- 
ing and burning are easily avoided, 


even when making delicate sauces. 


2 LONG LASTING—Wear-Ever 
professional utensils are made 
of an extra hard, wrought sheet alu- 
minum alloy with about almost twice 
the strength of the one formerly used 
in cooking utensils. This tough alloy 
withstands denting and gouging. 
Wear-Ever utensils last longer—cut 
replacement costs, yet they are light 


in weight—easy to move about. 


Read the details in our booklet, 


“Facts Worth Knowing About Wear-Ever Aluminum” 
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[] Send me your new, consolidated catalog show- 
ing the entire Wear-Ever line of professional 
utensils, 


NAME, 


Fill in, clip to your letterhead and mail today 


a ee 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 
3502 Wear-Ever Bldg., New Kensington, Pa. 
(] Send me a copy of your booklet, “Facts Worth 
Knowing About Wear-Ever Aluminum.” 


Items of the Month 


SEE YOUR DEALER 


S 


Gas Fired Kettle 


seneeneanenad 


Be om ee See eee sed 
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West Point’s Efficient, 
Modern GAS Kitchens 
Always Get the Job Done 
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Gas Cooking Equipment used in the kitchens 
of Washington Hall at West Point includes: 


30 roasting ovens 

12 ranges 

12 boilers 

16 deep-fat fryers 

¢ 3 revolving tray ovens 
¢ 4 toasters 


While most schools, colleges, and institutions main- 
tain rigid food service schedules, none is more 
precise than that at West Point. For many years 
the kitchens serving the cadet mess have been 
equipped with GAS, so its speed and dependability 
have been thoroughly proved. 





Kitchen cleanliness is vital to the maintenance of 
the health of the cadets. The spotless Gas Kitchens 
are kept that way with a minimum of labor because 
GAS itself is clean and Gas Equipment is readily 
accessible for cleaning by regular food service 


The entire corps of cadets, 2400 strong, mess in this main 
1 section and two adjoining wings of Washington Hall. 


Gas Cooking Equipment mfd. by Vulcan-Hart Mfg. Co., personnel, 
Louisville and New York City. 
At West Point the cleanliness of Gas Cooking 


Gas Ovens by Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich. 
Equipment has been well demonstrated over the 
years. 

Photos furnished by Gos Appliance Manufacturers Association F 


Volume and variety of food prepared are two other 
MORE AND MORE very special characteristics of the cooking job to be 


rue r0eno ST 


FOR COMMERCIAL COOKING 











AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
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One of three Gas Revolving ovens which 
supply 100 loaves of bread, as well as pies, 
cookies, and pastries, daily. 


Three banks of Gas Deck Ovens, such as this 
one, turn out 40 tons of meat each month 
for the mess. Assistant Chef George Barth 
(background) has been cooking at West 
Point for 25 years. 


Lt. Col. Henry Boswell Jr., Food 
Service Supervisor, meets with 
Cadets Bartel and DeLuca to discuss 
menus. Two of the 12 Gas Ranges 
appear in the foreground. 


done every day at the Academy. The flexibility of 
Gas Equipment which permits its use for a number 
of different cooking tasks requiring widely varying 
temperatures is important where food must be ready 
on such rigid schedules. That’s why automatically 
controlled GAS is the choice of so many schools and 
institutions where service timing is a major factor 
in kitchen operation. 


All of these essential facts about GAS—the speed, 
dependability, cleanliness, flexibility and control- 
lability of the blue flame—have been proved in so 
many institutions that it’s no wonder GAS is the 
Nation’s preferred fuel for volume cooking. Com- 
plete information covering your own specific require- 
ments can be obtained from your food service 


equipment dealer or the Gas Company Representative. 


420 LEXINGTON AVE.. NEW YORK I7, N. Y. 
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Now, in 1953, Chevrolet 
school bus chassis, long 
famous for ruggedness and 








— 


dependability, offer new and 
even greater stamina with stronger, sturdier 
construction. They offer new power with 
the advanced Loadmaster engine in 212-inch 
and 199-inch wheelbase school bus chassis 
... yet bring you even greater gasoline mileage. 

You can be sure of finding a Chevrolet chassis 
that is the right size—and has the right features 


—for your needs. Your Chevrolet dealer will be 
more than glad to help you get both the proper 
chassis and special body to fit your require- 
ments. Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 





212-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


13,500 or 16,000 pounds, depending 
on tire equip t. Ace tes bodies of 48- to 54-pupil 
capacity. Chevrolet Loadmaster valve-in-head engine, 200 
foot-pounds torque (pulling power) at speeds governed under 
35 m.p.h. Heavy-duty brakes; Torque-Action, front; Twin- 
Action, rear; Dual-Shoe, parking. 


Gross vehicle weight, 








199-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 16,000 pounds, depending 
on tire equipment. Accommodates bodies of 42- to 48-pupil 
capacity. Chevrolet Loadmaster valve-in-head engine, 200 
foot-pounds torque (pulling power) at speeds governed under 
35 m.p.h. Heavy-duty brakes; Torque-Action, front; Twin- 
Action, rear; Dual-Shoe, parking. 


161-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 10,500 or 12,000 p ds. Acc 

dates bodies of 30- to 36-pupil capacity. Chevrolet Thrift- 
master valve-in-head engine, 176 foot-pounds torque (pulling 
power) under 35 m.p.h. governed speed. Heavy-duty brakes; 
Torque-Action, front; Twin-Action, rear; Dual-Shoe, parking. 


137-INCH WHEELBASE JUNIOR SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 7600 p ds. Acc dates bodies of 
16-pupil capacity. Chevrolet Thriftmaster valve-in-head en- 
gine, 176 foot-pounds torque (pulling power) under 35 m.p.h. 
Torque-Action brakes. 
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maintenance saving 


Quality Approved 
ALUM TU YI DOF 


Architect or Member of the School Board—you’'re a real “Friend of the Taxpayer” 
when you insist on “Quality-Approved” aluminum windows for all new school 
buildings. 

Aluminum windows, too, are the taxpayer's friend. They help reduce school oper- 
ating budgets—save important maintenance dollars year after year. They always 


operate without trouble. They cannot rust or rot—never need painting or costly 
repairs. They remain beautiful for the life of the building. 


“Quality-Approved” aluminum windows are available through many manufacturers 
Pictured above: in sizes and styles (double-hung, casement, projected and awning) to fit any design 
Geaval Compare Steel treatment. Only those that carry the “Quality-Approved” Seal have been tested b 

Philadelphia, Pa. y y y PP y 

ettindis ihe, Saat te Chee the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory and approved for quality of materials, construc- 
Contractor: McCloskey & Co. tion, strength of sections and minimum air infiltration. 

For copy of window specifications book and names of approved manufacturers, see 

Sweet’s (17a/ALU) or write today. Address Dept. NS-1. 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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ECONOMICAL TUBULAR STEEL 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 





Table-Desk—Easy to Move Tablet Arm Chair—For Auditorium Chair Built for 
for Various Activities. With Lecture Hall, Classroom. Comfort and Service. 
All-Purpose Chair. 


Movable Study-Top Chair Movable Desk and Chair Plastic Top Table in 36 
Unit in 7 Graded Sizes. Unit in 7 Graded Sizes. Graded Sizes. 

















ALL ON DISPLAY AT THE HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 

EXHIBITS AT THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS CONVENTION 
Atlantic City—February 14th through 19th 


EST.1826 


School Furniture Division 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
Boortus: G-36, G-38, G-40 and G-42 GARDNER, MASS. 
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ROAR CTO 
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Transit Type 
































é Wide, three-step entrance with low 812” risers permits easy passage. Air-operated 
split-type doors fold compactly out of the way, as driver merely flicks a button. Vertical 
closing edges are completely covered with flexible rubber to protect children. 


Sal 


Modern, roomy, well-ventilated interior $ 

is designed for safety and comfort, and built 

for long hard use, with materials proved in 

public transportation service. Floor is covered 

throughout with heavy duty composition ma- 

terial, rib-tread design in stepwell and aisle 

to resist wear and provide safer footing. Side rear emergency 
door, if tampered with, actuates warning signal on driver's 
instrument panel. 











8 Rugged 270 cu. inch coach engine is mounted 
transversely in rear of vehicle, giving 4 advantages: 
(1) Completely removed and sealed from passenger 
area by solid metal bulkhead, with no seams or gaskets 
that might leak noxious fumes. (2) Permits best use 
of coach interior for seating and entrance of passen- 
gers. (3) Closer to rear axle for simpler transmission of 
power. (4) Easily accessible, with all parts requiring 
periodic maintenance within easy reach. 












































Body Construction Built as a unit, 
in effect a girder design. 


Seating—-39" wide school bus seats in 
55-passenger seating arrangement. 
Sixteen (16) forward facing seats, 
eight (8) on each side, and one 7-pass- 
enger rear cross seat. 12” lek to 
emergency door optional. 


Seats——1”" tubular frame with top rail 
flush with back pads, Frame pa seat 
back panel finished in enamel. Up- 
holstered in plastic coated Koroseal. 


Doors—lour-leaf jack-knife type en- 
trance door, 28” wide, air electric op- 
erated. Emergency door, 28" wide, 
with three-point clamp type lock. 
Tell-tale light on dash. 


Windows— Extruded aluminum satin 
finish two-piece sash—-upper raise, 
lower stationary—glazed with 44%" 


safety sheet glass, easily removed. 
Driver’s window, glazed with 14” 
safety plate glass, slides horizontally. 


Windshield— Windshield 24° slanting, 
two-piece fixed type, glazed with 14” 
safety plate glass set in rubber. Ad- 
justable sun visor on left side. Two 
are type wipers with dual control 
valves. Motor driven defroster. 


Interior Finish-— Masonite trim. Black 
rubber floor covering, '¢" plain under 
seats, 3" ribbed in aisle and step 
treads. 


Stanchions— Modesty panel and stan- 
chion rear of entrance door. Horizon- 
tal hand rail and stanchion at dash 
panel. Vertical stanchion at driver's 
seat with guard rail from stanchion 
to wall. 


Heating and Ventilating Hot water 
radiator mounted at dash. Variable- 
»ositioned damper on windshield 
een Fan provides power ventila- 
tion in warm weather. Rear underseat 
heater, 


Iinsulation——Interior thoroughly in- 
sulated. Engine compartment bulk- 
head and rear cross seat insulated and 
sealed with Flintkote and Celotex. 


Entire understructure undercoated, 
Mirrors—534" x 17” left hand exterior 
mirror. 4” x 16” interior rear view 
mirror. 


CONDENSED SPECIFICATIONS 


Power Plant Assembly— Engine and 
Hydra-matic transmission form a unit 
power plant, Engine, transmission, 
angle-drive, radiator and battery 
quickly removable as unit. 


Engine—-G.M. six-cylinder valve-in- 
head type, 270 cubie inch displace- 
ment, ‘ sd 3250”, stroke 4”. Brake 
H. P. 124 @ 3200 R. P. M. SAE H. P. 
rating 34.3. Maximum torque 232 ft. 
Ibs. @ 1000-2000 R. P. M. Compres- 
sion ratio 7.5:1. Centrifugal governor. 
Mechanical fuel pump. 

Crankshaft — High carbon steel crank- 
shaft. “Tocco” hardened connecting- 
rod and crankshaft bearing journals. 





Pistons——Heavy-duty aluminum alloy 
construction. Four rings above piston 
pin. 

Lubrication——6.0 gallons per minute 
@ 3200 R. P.M. Oil capacity 1014 
quarts, including filters. Shunt flow 
absorptior type oil filter. 


Cooling System——Water pump cen- 
trifugal type. 40.0 gallons per minute 
(@ 3200 engine R. P. M. 1814" diam- 
eter fan. Kysor air operated radiator 
winterfront. 





Ignition—12-volt distributor. 12-volt 
starting motor, solenoid operated. 


Air Intake-—Single down-draft type 
carburetor, Oil bath type air cleaner. 


Transmission—Full automatic Dual 


Range Hydra-matie drive. 


Propeller Shaft——Tubular shaft with 
needle bearing universal joints. 


Steering Geor—Recirculating — ball 
type. 20” steering wheel. 


Front Axle——Reverse Elliott type. 
Rear Axle—G.M. design, spiral bevel 
gear full floating type. 

Springs—Shock Absorbers—Front 
springs 10 leaf, 3” wide, 52” long on 
1714” centers. Rear springs 11 leaf, 
3” wide, 59” long on 50!” centers. 
Hydraulic shock absorbers at front. 


Air Compressor—T'wo cylinder, 714 
cu. ft. water cooled unloader head 
type. Two tanks, capacity 1692 cu. in. 
Service Brakes——Four wheel internal 
expanding air operated two shoe type. 
Brake chambers and slack adjusters 


(Specifications subject to change without notice ) 





mounted integral with axles. Manu- 
ally operated 11” Tru-stop type 
emergency brake mounted at angle 
drive. 


Tires—8.25/20" single front, dual rear. 


Fuel Tank—Sixty (60) gailon capacity. 
Tank and filler neck mounted on right 
hand side. 


Generator cut-in, 12 volt, 


55 ampere. 


High 


Battery—12 volt, 19 “0 110 am- 
pere hours at four (4) hour rate. 


Instrument Panel—Speedometer; elec- 
tric oi] pressure gauge; electric water 
temperature gauge; 3” diameter air 
gauge; fuel gauge; generator charge 
indicator; indicator lights. Ignition 
and door control switches, choke but- 
ton, starter button, light, heater con- 
trol and defroster switches are located 
on control panel to left of driver. 


Lighting—Fourteen (14) 21 C. P. 
dome lights. Step light at entrance 
door. Two flush mounted stop lights. 
Two tail lights, one in pas i 
with recessed license plate holder. 
Front and rear combination marker 
and clearance lights. I. C. C. reflect- 
ors. Guide 1-68 type directional sig- 
nals with arrow in lens. Four (4) 6” 
flasher lights mounted on roof crown 
panel, one at each corner. 





Miscellaneous——-Electric horn. Single 
plate license plate holders. Air oper- 
ated stop signal arm on driver's side. 
Three-unit electric type flares. Fire 
axe in dash mounted container. Two 
(2) 1l-unit first aid kits. 5 Ib. CO? fire 
extinguisher mounted to left of driver. 
8-ton hydraulic jack. Tool kit con- 
sisting of miscellaneous tools. 





Paint and Lettering—Interior is syn- 
thetic enamel, two solid colors, di- 
vided at window sills. Exterior is uni- 
form color, National School Bus 
Chrome, in synthetic enamel divided 
at belt rail by black stripe. Standard 
lettering (no outline) consists of 
“SCHOOL BUS” in 8” black letters 
on sign enclosed in glass covered 
opening above windshield, “SCHOOL 

US” and “STOP ON SIGNAL” in 
8” black letters at rear, coach num- 
bers at three places, and certificate 
numbers in small lettering. 
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41-PASSENGER INTERCITY COACH 


29 youre 


51-PASSENGER TRANSIT COACH 
@ 
| 


BUILDING FINE 
MOTOR COACHES 


Successful coach designs are not dreamed up 
over-night. They evolve, improving year by year, 
as new ideas are tested and incorporated. 

GM Coaches are the product of many years 
“evolution” in design, the result of long experi- 
ence with structures, materials, component parts 
and operating problems. 


Their popularity today in the transit and 


intercity fields (more sold than all other makes 
combined) shows how successfully GM Coaches 
meet the needs of public transportation operators, 

Now that school authorities are demanding 
modern integral coaches, the benefits of this great 
wealth of coach building experience are available 


to them right now—in the GM 55-passenger 


School Coach! 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


GM 


CEMERAL MOTORS 











A basic design proved in public transportation 
now developed for school service 





SCHOOL OFFICIALS: If you are in the market for coaches, you will want to investigate GM’s 
new integral-built* school bus. 
It offers features never before available in this market—to meet the insistent demand for greater 
safety in school transportation. 
This basic model has been proved in millions of miles of rugged stop-and-go city operation on public 


transportation properties. It is the most widely-used coach of its kind in the country today. 


Now, through the cooperation of the various state school authorities, features necessary for 
school operation have been added to this time-tested design. 

Equipped with 39” seats, this coach comfortably seats 55 students. In every detail, it meets or 
exceeds N.E.A. standards. 

Here are some features which put this model in a class by itself among school coaches: 

@ Powerful air brakes, most dependable of all, assure smooth stopping under all conditions, 

@ Dual-Range Automatic transmission, now offered for the first time in a school bus, gives 
smooth acceleration without jerking or jolting. It simplifies driving. It saves money by length- 
ening the life of engine, driveshaft and axle assembly. 

@ Strong yet light weight aluminum construction gives a better power-weight ratio—less 
dead weight. Longer life too, because aluminum won’t rust and resists corrosion. Weight of 
this model is less than 9500 Ibs. 

@ Thermostatically-controlled heating, plus insulation in side-walls and ceiling, assures 
warmth for children in sub-zero temperatures. 

@ It is economical to operate, gives up to 8 miles per gallon of fuel, and has set records 
for dependability. 

@ The modern, attractive exterior and interior reflect General Motors pre-eminence in styling. 

@ Placement of engine at rear of coach permits scientific distribution of weight, 14 on front, 
and 24 on rear axle. This provides better traction in heavy snow or loose gravel, easier steering 
and uniform wear on tires. 

The demand by public transportation companies for coaches that will stand up year after year 
has produced features in this model which give long life. Years after the average school bus is 
worn out this coach can be expected to transport students in comfort and safety. 

In fact, in terms of mileage and other long life features, investment cost is very reasonable. 


For further information write Coach Sales Department, GMC Truck & Coach Division, General 


Motors Corporation, Pontiac, Michigan. 
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DRIVER'’s LIMITED VISIBILITY IMPROVED VisiBitiry FOR DRIVER 
ENDANGERs CHILDREN ELIMINATES BLIND SPOT 



















Doors warped ? 


You don’t need a 


carpenter... just 


a screwdriver! 








@ The Von Duprin Dual-Adjustable Roller Strike can be 
quickly adjusted to compensate for doors warped as much 
as *%”. Designed for Von Duprin rim-type devices on single 
doors, or double doors with a mullion. Antifriction roller is 
supported on monel metal axle. Entire strike is drop forged. 


Save money. Keep traffic flowing. Equip your doors 





with Von Duprin devices having Dual-Adjustable Roller: 
Strikes! 


Simply loosen screws and adjust roller 
strike to desired position. 


Adjusts sideways 





Always specify Von Duprin Exit Devices 
--- for “the safe way out!”’ 


There’s a Von Duprin exit device for every installation 
... and an experienced Von Duprin representative ready to 
bring the full facts right to your desk. For the name of the 
Von Duprin “Exit Specialist’ nearest you, write Vonnegut 
Hardware Co., Von Duprin Division, Indianapolis 9, Ind. 





Remove screws, roller strike assembly, 





and insert shims as needed. 
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Ir’s THE 


LOXIT Floor Laying System 


The Loxit wood floor laying system is designed to lay ordinary 


tongue and groove strip flooring mechanically. The method is 


simplicity itself! It is composed of a channel with turned-in edges 


OY hy n niquel ip. 
Bill ol coufron and a uniquely designed clip. No nails, no adhesives and no 


wood sleepers are required. No special tools are needed for the 
and matt TODAY! 


installation. Loxit-laid floors remain permanently beautiful with 
reasonable care, reducing maintenance costs to a minimum. Installa- 
tions all over the United States are proving the advantages 
of the Loxit System. Technical service, literature, details and 


end me ‘ 
Please * af joo) samples available upon request. 
gation. on 





Home 


aoa LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC. 
city 1217 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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j...World’s Most Complete Source 


) For Gymnasium Apparatus 


T= leadership and popularity of 
Medart Gymnasium Apparatus 
is universal. Practical design, su- 
perior quality, skillful craftsmanship 
and exceptional durability have 
made it the unmatched favorite 
among schools, colleges, the U. S. 
Armed Forces, Olympic Games and 
= meets all over the 
world. 


‘Adar Sea oak eee MEDART’S LINE OF GYM EQUIPMENT IS COMPLETE 
item of equipment or all that is re- 
quired to furnish an entire gym— 
Medart is your logical choice. Never 
surpassed in value; always conform- 
ing precisely to all Official Stand- 
ards, Medart Gym Apparatus can 


Climbing Poles & Ladders Anthropometric Equipment 

Boxing Rings & Bag Supports Basketball Backstops 

Vault, Jump & Game Standards Basketball Scoreboards 

Stall Bars Football Scoreboards 

Physical Fitness Apparatus Telescopic Gym Seats 

Rowing Machines Steel Lockers 

be specified with complete confidence Pulley Weights Wire Baskets & Racks 

that nothing better is made. Mats & Mat Trucks -»- plus virtually any equipment 
Physical Therapy Equipment for the gym. 


If you are concerned in the planning, 

building, furnishing or moderniza- Write For Literature 
tion of a ee it will pay yen 

to consult with Medart. 80 Years o 

giauiehanad ts dx daak corvine without FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
obligation, 


3532 DeKalb St. « St. Lovis 18, Missouri 
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Entrance hall, Holmes School addition, Darien, Conn. Sidewalls feature 
panels of birch Weldwood Plywood. 
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for a tight budget 


School administrators of Darien, Con- 
necticut faced annual budgetary limita- 
tions that were already tight. How could 
they add half a dozen rooms to Holmes 
School without corresponding increases 
in maintenance and upkeep? 

Ketchum, Gina and Sharp are the 
school’s architects. And their solution 
was aimed directly at reducing such 
costs. They used Weldwood® Plywood 
throughout the four new classrooms. 
And in corridor and entrance hall instal- 
lations as well. 

Classroom sidewalls, tack boards, 
book shelves, storage closets and similar 
built-ins combine the ruggedness of oak 
with the tough strength of Weldwood 
Plywood construction. 


nh 
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Clothes closets in corridor of Holmes School addition are 
natural oak Weldwood Plywood. Architects: Ketchum, 


Gina and Sharp, New York. 


The entry wall panels are Weldwood 
Plywood in birch. The simple, open-side 
clothes closets in the corridor are oak. 
The Weldwood Plywood oak, through- 
out, is natural finish. 

When tight budgets suggest the need 
of low upkeep and less maintenance, 
consider Weldwood Plywood. Investi- 
gate the many hardwood veneers it 
offers for your choice. 

Discuss this tough, durable material 
with your school architects and building 
contractors. Do that, and you are less 
likely to be faced with high cost replace- 
ments and repairs later. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


World’s Largest :Plywood Organization 
New York 36,.N. Y. 


WELDWOOD’ Plywood 


a product of 
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BRAND NEW LEAK-PROOF 
CLOG-FREE DRAIN PAN 














Before you actually BUY @ Are the seats dangerously fastened to the wall? (Wayne's 


are safely mounted away from the wall—on 4 legs, not 


any school bus body... just 2!) 
ASK THESE QUESTIONS: @ Is it strong and flexible—through-lock-BoLtep like the 


chassis itself—built to FLEX witH the flexing chassis— 
rather than rigidly fastened with welds and rivets which 
pull loose and require expensive repair with acetylene 
torches and rivet guns? (Only Wayne has the strength and 
@ What is the combined shoulder-line steel thickness? flexibility of chassis-matching through-lock-BOLTING !) 

(H ay ne’s is over TWICE that of other buses!) 






@ How strong are the sideposts? (Wayne's are TWICE ordi- 
nary post thickness!) 









@ How do the steel-gauges compare with Wayne at every 
@ How many guard rails does it have? (Wayne has 12 point? (Wayne INVITES comparison!) 







guard-rail profiles on both sides on most models—never less 
than 9!) 







Free: Write for colorful new literature—in full detaill 






@ How strong are the guard rails? (Most of Wayne’s are 
13-gauge—never less than 16-gauge!) 







@ How strong is the gusset-plate steel? (Wayne's is 11- 
gauge!) 






@ Is it Bonderized against rust? (Only Wayne is Bonder- 
ized!) 









WAYNE WORKS, INC. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, U.S.A, 


World’s Largest and Oldest Manufacturer 
of School Bus Bodies—EXCLUSIVELY! 
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LIBBEY JLEMS- sHERBETS 
give attractive, economical service at the Hot Shoppes 


HOT SHOPPES, INC. 


7T 
1294 UPSAUR STREET, NORTHWES 


says J. Willard Marriott 

Past President, 

National Restaurant 
Association 


WASHINGTON 11, D. ©. 


J, WILLARD MARRIOTT 
PRESIDENT 


Libbey Glass 
Toledo l, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Because it's always been 4 nage Dagon 
olicy to keep prices as — a 
rigid quality standards perm Be ie 
always anterented ES Dipak 
thod that wil eep 
without sacrificing quality. 


tell you how 
's why I'm writing to 
Te ries 0 are with your wage terny tiny 
nagar Sherbets. ed cocktails and 
shrimp or 
Satie. They give us 4n attractive 
ae al service...are amaz 


e 
strong and durable. 
We recommend them most highly. 








Very truly yours, 


J. Willard Marriott 





Fics you ve used Libbey “Durapress” Sher- 
bets, we think you'll agree with Mr. Marriott that 
these are the most practical multi-purpose 
sherbets on the market today. 








Made of Libbey’s regular high-quality glass, 


Libbey “Durapress” sherbets are available in 31% 





oz. and 41% oz. sizes. They have a heavy glass 
= base, modern shape, and appealing, easy-to-clean 
NOW ait snape, PI £, €as) 

? ee ” . 
lin denbliodiel, contour. “Durapress” sherbets are low in cost, 
the “Durapress” yet amazingly strong and durable. 


Soda and Sundae Your Libbey supplier is ready with samples and 
prices. See him or write direct to Libbey Glass, 


Toledo 1, Ohio. 
No. 5110 


No. 5115 
12 oz. Seda 


6 oz. Sundae 


LIBBEY GLASS ‘Sup Juss, 


LIBBEY GLASS, Division of Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo |, Ohio 
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HEINZ CHEFS— 


ARE YOUR CHEFS’ PARTNERS! 


= 
' 
' 
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ME 
\ 
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Let Your Heinz Man Show You 
How HEINZ Bulk Soups Can Help 
You Boost Profit—Cut Costs! 





Heinz’ experienced soup chefs are working for you— 
when you stock and serve Heinz Bulk Soups! They do all 
the cooking, slicing, dicing, etc.—in Heinz modern soup 
kitchens. As a result, your chefs are freed from the time- 
consuming fuss and muss of costly, old-fashioned soup 
preparation. They can devote their energies to other 
money-making menu items! Yes, and what’s more, you’re 
able to feature a greater variety of soups—14 in all—all 
delicious—and all Heinz! 


c] INSTITUTIONAL SIZE—51-OZ. TIN 


Ask Your Heinz Man About 


Mushroom @ Beon © Beef Noodle © Beef With 
Vegetables © Chicken Noodle © Chickon With Rice 
Clam Chowder ,¢ Cream Of Chicken © Cream Of 
Green Pea © Cream Of Tomato © Split Pea * Vegetable 


| veoetetle wating Mae: ©, Kemsowend (Cites You Know They're. Good Because They're Heinz! = 
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You can see them all at .- 
BOOTH BIE 83 a 


E. W. A. ROWLES COMPANY oo @ 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS a 
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On Two Wings 


T ISN'T likely that Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy will accuse 

the Chicago Daily News of being pro-Communist. But 
he might try to make it uncomfortable for a college pro- 
fessor who would express the same misgivings about the 
Wisconsin senator's plan to make education his next target. 

Under the heading “Fragile Target,” an editorial in the 
Chicago paper views with “considerable trepidation” the 
school and college “investigation” plans announced by 
Senator McCarthy and Representative Velde of Illinois, 
who head the committees in their respective houses. 

“What congressional investigators are likely to forget,” 
says the editorial, “is that a scholar worthy of the name 
flies on two wings, whatever his ultimate destination. He 
must examine both the new and the old, the radical and 
the conservative. His opportunity to do this is called 
academic freedom. 

“We are not concerned about the fate of any demon- 
strable Communists who may turn up under an academic 
But to get at one Communist, the 


gown. investigators 


must be careful not to besmirch the name or decrease the 
teaching effectiveness of scores of scholars whose only 
offense is that they have kept an open mind and a frank 
tongue. 

“They also ought not to damage carelessly or undeservedly 
the reputations of colleges and universities that are among 
our greatest national assets. 

“The old story of a bull in a china shop keeps occurring 
to us. And unfortunately much of this china is neither 
insurable nor replaceable.” 

On the same day that this editorial appeared, newspapers 
throughout the country carried the first news story of the 
400 page printed report of the Senate elections subcom- 
mittee concerning Senator McCarthy's qualifications to hold 
his seat in Congress. The subcommittee, which included 
Republican representation, unanimously charged that the 
Wisconsin senator “deliberately set out to thwart any 
investigation” by refusing to cooperate with the inquiry. 
His action, said the report, “might appear to reflect a 
disdain and contempt for the rules and wishes of the entire 
Senate body.” 

It would seem that Senator McCarthy should set a better 
example. If he cannot cooperate with a committee of his 
fellow senators, how can he expect that school people will 
have confidence in his methods? 

But education must and will cooperate completely with 
these congressional investigations, trusting that most of 
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Forward 


the members of the committees will be competent and 
unbiased. 

In fact, 
discovering any real communistic activities among students 
or teachers. Unfortunately, there's no organization that 
speaks for all or nearly all of the teaching profession. So 
the major responsibility rests with each educational insti- 
tution and organization to trace down any indication of 


education should maintain the initiative in 


communism in our schools and colleges. 


Now We're Anti-Intellectual! 

A SIGNIFICANT segment of the American Historical 
Association wants to revamp the high school cur- 

riculum so as to give major emphasis to “intellectual 

discipline.” 

In a resolution that was deferred for further stady, 147 
members of the A.H.A. tried to place the organization 
on record as being “alarmed at the growth of anti- 
intellectualist conceptions of education among important 
groups of school administrators and educational theorists.” 

“Such ideas have led,” states the proposed resolution, “to 
public school curriculums in which intellectual training 
has been pushed into the background, to teacher certifi- 
cation laws and rulings that dangerously underemphasize 
training in the subjects to be taught, and to pronouncements 
to the effect that the intellectual criteria employed by 
scholars and scientists are inapplicable to the public 
schools.” 

In order to “uphold and strengthen sound, systematic, 
disciplined intellectual training in the public schools,” 
the resolution calls for “cooperation among all the learned 
societies of the country, acting through an independent, 
interdisciplinary commission of their own creation.” 

The resolution was offered as “a clear-cut statement of 
the educational philosophy to which scholars and scientists 
should subscribe.” Far from being clear, the proposed 
statement nevertheless is understandable on these points: 

1. It insists that the public school is primarily “an 
agency of intellectual training.” 

2. It implies that the control of educational policy is 
now “vested exclusively in a narrow group of secondary 
school administrators and professional educators.” 

3. It maintains that “scholars, scientists and other pro- 
fessional men must assume responsibility for advising the 
public clearly and continuously concerning the scientific 
and scholarly soundness of proposed changes in the cur- 
riculums of the public schools.” [Cont. on next page) 
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4. It calls upon universities and colleges to “strengthen 
their entrance requirements in the basic fields of knowledge 
not merely to maintain their own standards but also to 
prevent, so far as possible, the deterioration of the secon- 
dary school education which is provided for students not 
planning to enter college.” 

Meeting in New York December 29 to 31, the business 
session of the American Historical Association wisely 
agreed with its incoming president, Prof. Louis R. Gott- 
schalk of the University of Chicago, that the resolution 
was “premature.” As matters now stand, President Gott- 
schalk will name a committee of historians and educators 
to study the statement and its implications. 

The resolution was proposed by Arthur E. Bestor Jr., 
professor of history at the University of Illinois. He had 
enlisted 119 of his colleagues at the university as endorsers. 
All told, 147 professors or instructors of history and approx- 
imately 400 signers from other fields of learning endorsed 
the proposal. 

In a prepared statement Professor Bestor declared: “We 
can count upon the support of a very considerable number 
of professors of education and public school administrators 
who dissent from the party line laid down by the powerful 
education associations, by the public school bureaucracy, 
and by the more vocal members of university departments 
of education. The views of professional educators have 
prevailed largely by default.” 

Professor Bestor's crusade has been interpreted as an 
attack upon the life-adjustment education program enthusi- 
astically supported by the U.S. Office of Education. Asked 
to comment, Commissioner Earl J. McGrath said that a 
permanent scientific and scholarly commission on secondary 
education would be welcomed by educators. 

“If possible,” he said, “the commission should indicate 
the contributions which each discipline can and should 
make to the education of each pupil. Heretofore many 
able specialists in the various disciplines of learning have 
complicated the problem of what to teach in the secondary 
schools instead of aiding in the solution of that problem.” 

If the study committee really wants to help the school 
administrator and the teacher, here are some suggestions: 

1. Get acquainted with conditions and problems of the 
high school as they are today. Talk to the people who actu- 
ally are involved—to students, parents, teachers, principals, 
superintendents and school board members. 

2. Admonish historians to do a better job of preparing 
instructional materials, Recognize that much of our written 
history has been biased and assumptive. Don’t hide behind 
the screen of authoritative judgment as a means of express- 
ing personal philosophies or social beliefs. 

3. Heed the advice of one of your own speakers, Prof. 
William L. Langer of Harvard University, who called upon 
you to make a more profound analysis of recent trends as 
part of the free world’s fight against communism, “Remem- 
ber,” he said, “the public, as well as students, feels the need 
for analysis and explanation of the world we live in.” 

4. Help throw out a lot of dead wood in history de- 
partments. Face the fact that the worst teaching is done 
in college, and history classes can be cited as among the 
dullest. 
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5. Get a broad view of teacher education. Perhaps a 
course in guidance, child growth, or even public relations 
may have taken a unit of time from a history major. But 
that student may become a better teacher and a better 
friend of the child than if he had taken another course 
about Colonial Expansion in the Seventeenth Century. 
Teachers need competencies in subject matter, of course, 
not only in history but in every subject in the curriculum. 
But specialized knowledge is not enough. Let's not ask 
that history be taught for history's sake alone or to per- 
petuate the occupational interest of a special group. 

6. On your honor, as scientists and scholars, study your 
problem in a scientific, objective and unprejudiced way. 
Get the facts, submit your evidence, and seek solutions 
rather than controversies. 


Also the American Way 


HIS nation is witnessing “perhaps the most widespread 

suppression of views in its history.” The words are 
those of Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas as he 
received an award from the Authors Guild of America for 
service in the cause of freedom. 

“The suppression comes not from fear of being jailed,” 
said Mr. Justice Douglas, “but from fear of being dis- 
missed from employment, banned from radio work, dis- 
qualified for teaching, or unacceptable for the lecture 
platform. Those sanctions are effective and powerful. 
They often carry as much sting as a fine or a jail sentence.” 

It's reassuring to hear these words from a Supreme Court 
justice. What's more, the court recently backed up these 
convictions with its courageous decision in the Oklahoma 
loyalty oath case (p. 79). 

Let’s hope the court is equally courageous in its history- 
making decision on segregation. This issue involves the 
greatest of all the rights of citizenship—the equality of 
man in the eyes of the law. 


More “Palatable” U.M.T. 


URING the presidential campaign, some educators 
were fearful that the election of a military man to 
the presidency might result in the very early adoption of 
universal military training. Rep. Dewey Short of Missouri, 
incoming chairman of the House armed services committee, 
partially dispels this apprehension. Rejecting the recom- 
mendation of the retiring defense secretary, Robert A. 
Lovett, who wants a training program for qualified 18 
year olds, Representative Short said: “It’s impractical and 
unworkable to operate U.M.T. as long as we have the 
draft. I don’t think the nation would stand for it.” 
Nevertheless, the five members of the National Security 
Training Commission recently called on the President and 
reportedly tried to sell him a more “palatable” plan for 
U.M.T. than the one rejected last spring by the House 
of Representatives. 
So U.M.T. is not dead. It’s only dormant. 


“ We Lotter 
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United Press Photos 


HE president of one of our largest 
universities recently found mo- 
mentary relief for his school’s financial 
woes in a dream—an oil well on the 
campus! 

With our high schools and gram- 
mar schools, our colleges and univer- 
sities almost universally in serious fi- 
nancial difficulty, I believe harried 
educators would do well to catch the 
vision of their imaginative colleague 
and put oil and education together as a 
real and practical means of meeting 
their most pressing school needs. 

That is exactly what a group of my 
Senate colleagues and I have done in 
our proposal known as the Oil for 
Education Amendment to the mis- 
named and misrepresented Tidelands 
Oil Bill. 

I do not need to belabor for educa- 
tors and distressed parents the financial 
crisis that threatens our nation’s educa- 
tional structure from top to bottom. 
But I do want to comment briefly on 
the richest inheritance that a bounti- 
ful Creator ever bestowed on any na- 
tion and suggest how that inheritance 
may be used to repair our rapidly 
deteriorating educational system and 
ensure to this generation of children 
and the generations to come the quality 
of schooling they deserve. 
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TIDELANDS OIL WELLS, CALIFORNIA 


WANT AN OIL WELL 


on your school grounds? 


LISTER HILL 


United States Senator from Alabama 


More than half a century has passed 
since the last gold rush in this country, 
but we are today experiencing the big- 
gest oil rush in history, a rush by three 
states, California, Texas and Louisiana 
—backed by big oil companies—to 
take for themselves $50,000,000,000 
or more in newly discovered oil and 
natural gas wealth deep under the 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Pacific Ocean. 

With no better claim to the oil 
deposits that that they happen to be 
closest to them, these three states with 
the help of the oil lobby are about to 
push through Congress a bill to have 
the American people make them an 


outright gift of the oil, despite the 
fact that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has repeatedly held that 
this undersea treasure belongs to all 
the American people—to all the 48 
states. 

Never has a measure in Congress 
been so grossly misrepresented as this 
so-called Tidelands Oil Bill. Actually, 
the tidelands (the lands around the 
coast that are regularly covered and 
uncovered by the tides) are not in- 
volved in any way in the legislation, 
just as they were not involved in any 
way in the Supreme Court decisions. 
The tidelands belong to the individual 
states and always have. The lands in- 
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Areas indicated in black are beneath the navigable waters and with- 


boundaries. 


Shelf that 


in the state 


the Continental lies 


volved in the bill are those of the 
great Continental Shelf that begins at 
the point of low tide and runs far out 
under the waters of the open sea. In 
some places in the Gulf of Mexico 
this shelf extends out as far as 150 
miles from shore. 

Two such give-away bills have been 
pushed through Congress within the 
last six years, the second one last year. 
Both were vetoed by President Tru- 
man. 

Last year's version, which passed 
the Senate by the narrow margin of 
15 votes, would have given away ap- 
proximately 16,000,000 acres of ocean 
floor and all the oil and minerals be- 
neath. This is an area larger in size 
than Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey and Delaware com- 
biaed, with the District of Columbia 
thrown in, 

To my sore disappointment, Presi- 
dent-Elect Eisenhower during the cam- 
paign last fall told the people of Texas, 
California and Louisiana that he 
“would sign that kind of a bill.” With 
all due respect to President-Elect 
Eisenhower, I must express the earnest 
hope that Congress never gives him 
the chance. 

The question that should concern 
Congress, the President and the Amer- 
ican people is not how to give the oil 
and gas lands away—not even 16,000,- 
000 acres of them—-but how to keep 
them and use them in the national 
interest. 

But with appetites whetted by past 
near successes and future hopes, some 
proponents of the “give-away” now 
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talk- in all seriousness of expanding 
the bill to include a much greater part, 
if not all, of the Continental Shelf 
with its $50,000,000,000 treasure. This 
huge figure begins to assume its proper 
proportion when we consider that it 
is four times the sum total of the na- 
tion’s gold at Fort Knox. 

Educators suffering their most 
severe financial crisis of all times with 
the playing out of scholarship aid to 
World War II veterans should realize 
that $50,000,000,000 is more than 12 
times the total tuition paid to edu- 
cational institutions of all kinds under 
the G.I. Bill of Rights to date. And 
petroleum geologists freely confess 
that the $50,000,000,000 figure is a 
conservative estimate of the untold 
wealth under the sea. 


OIL AND EDUCATION 

Like the university president, my 
colleagues and I have put oil and edu- 
cation together and have come up with 
what we believe to be a sound and 
practical remedy for many of the finan- 
cial pains of our schools and colleges. 
Our Oil for Education Amendment 
would dedicate the revenues from our 
oil and gas reserves in the newly found 
“public lands” under the sea as a per- 
petual endowment for high schools and 
grammar schools, for colleges and uni- 
versities in all the 48 states. This 
is in perfect consonance with one of 
our oldest and wisest national policies 
—the use of revenues from public 
lands for educational purposes. 

The Ordinances of 1785 and 1787 
and the Morrill Act of 1862—signed 


into law by the Republican party’s own 
Abraham Lincoln—and other acts of 
Congress granted millions upon mil- 
lions of acres of our public lands for 
the establishment and support of gram- 
mar schools and high schools, state 
universities, and land-grant colleges in 
every state. 

The federal government has today 
a huge debt. The American taxpayer 
is carrying a heavy tax burden, and 
here is oil money for schools without 
taxes. Here is a windfall for easing 
the financial straits of our elementary 
and secondary schools. Here is a bo- 
nanza for relieving the agonizing diffi- 
culties of colleges and universities, 
medical schools, dental schools, nursing 
schools, technological schools, and re- 
search institutions by technics such as 
scholarships and grants-in-aid for 
specific training and research projects. 
The possibilities challenge the imag- 
ination. 

I hope that every educator, parent 
and taxpayer will insist to Congress 
and the President that none of these 
national oil lands be given away—not 
even 16,000,000 acres of them; that 
whatever disposition they may feel to 
be generous to three states such gen- 
erosity should be tempered with a 
little bit of justice for the school chil- 
dren of the whole nation—by the 
simultaneous dedication of some por- 
tion of our oil wealth to them. 


MILLIONS AND BILLIONS 


Tell them that you know of the 
great oil deposits that lie out at sea 
even beyond the limits of the 16,000,- 
000 acres; that within the last two 
years (since exploration and develop- 
ment were suspended till Congress de- 
cides what it is going to do) these 
deposits with a mere 18 producing 
wells have brought into the United 
States Treasury more than $10,500,- 
000 in royalties and rentals; that these 
millions are being held in a special 
fund and are immediately available for 
school purposes as a starter—just like 
the multiplied millions and _ billions 
that will follow—if Congress will but 
so dedicate and release them and not 
give them away. 

Here we are given the opportunity 
—and this one, I can assure you, really 
does knock but once—to devote the 
nation’s wealth under the sea to our 
children. 

Adoption of the Oil for Education 
Amendment would indeed be like 
placing an oil well on every school 
and college campus in America. 
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It's time to ADJUST SALARIES 
to Quality of Teaching 


EW educational issues have ex- 

cited more controversy than the 
proposal to relate salaries to an evalu- 
ation of teaching service. In 
years the controversy focused on New 
York State because of the merit provi- 
sion in the teachers salary law of 1947. 
A revision of the law in 1951, while 
retaining the merit principle, restricts 
its application. Evaluation is required 
at the close of the probationary period 
as a basis for appointment under ten- 
ure and is optional with the employing 
board of education at the end of the 
12th year of service. 

The continuing inflation and the 
shortage of teachers have operated cur- 
rently to make the permissive clause a 
dead letter in most schools. It is now 
possible to review the New York ex- 
periment dispassionately, with a view 
to determining what, if anything, that 
experience may contribute to the im- 
provement of the teaching protession. 


recent 
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J. CAYCE MORRISON 


Coordinator of Research 
New York State Education Department 


Between World War I and World 
War II the teaching profession in the 
United States made significant ad- 
vances in achieving professional status. 
Not the least significant of the gains 
achieved was the development of 
teachers’ salary schedules. During this 
period, two factors were generally es- 
tablished in building and administer- 
ing salary schedules—one was length 
of service measured in years; the other 
was the amount of education measured 
in degrees or hours of semester credit. 
Both units of measure were reasonably 
objective. Both could be counted. Un- 
til such time as all or most teachers 
should become college graduates and 
salary schedules should be sufficient to 
command the service of college grad- 
uates with proved teaching experience, 


LOCAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


these criteria of value were sufficient. 
The New York salary law has added a 
third factor to the development and 
administration of teachers’ salary 
schedules, namely, the quality of teach- 
ing service. Unfortunately, organized 
teachers had little part in developing 
the proposed legislation, and the law, 
being a product of compromise, suf- 
fered from an unnecessary complexity. 

In the controversy that followed its 
enactment, there was a tendency to 
overlook the fact that classroom teach- 
ers had been given broad powers not 
only to influence the administration 
of salary schedules but also to partici- 
pate in the development of all policies 
which affect the success of the teaching 
service. The price of this broad power 
was the recognition that the quality 
of teaching service should be consid- 
ered in the development and adminis- 
tration of teachers’ salary schedules. 
This challenge still remains. 





The question is whether the next 
large advance in the teaching profes- 
sion may not be achieved through 
relating salaries and salary promotion 
more specifically to the quality of serv- 
ice. In spite of the uniformity brought 
about by salary schedules there is a 
considerable body of experience bear- 
ing on the question. For example, 
most states that give teachers tenure 
provide for an evaluation at the end 
of the probationary period, From such 
evaluation the individual concerned 
usually has no recourse. Teaching 
service, also, is evaluated whenever a 
teacher is selected for promotion to 
the rank of principal or to any posi- 
tion of influence over other teachers. 
Teaching service is usually evaluated 
when a teacher is cited for dismissal 
or to show cause why he should not 
be dismissed. Could the process illus- 
trated in the foregoing be extended to 
the advantage of teachers and society? 


TEACHERS PROTECTED 

The tenure laws generally protect 
teachers against unjust dismissal. The 
processes of education and _ selection 
have generally produced a relatively 
high level of teaching ability. Yet 
there are teachers who do not live up 
to the promise they gave at the time 
of selection or promotion to tenure. 
Is it fair to children or to their fellow 
teachers that they should continue to 


receive the same salary increases as 


Teachers 


the superior teacher? Should there be 
some point along the way when such 
a teacher should face the fact that 
improved service is essential to further 
salary increase? Too, many good teach- 
ers have limited strength or have fam- 
ily obligations that restrict their use- 
fulness to the school, Many such 
teachers would forego the higher sal- 
ary reward were adequate adjustment 
made in their teaching load or period 
of daily service to the school. 

At the other extreme is the ques- 
tion of whether the only promotion 
open to the superior teacher shall be 
to the administrative or supervisory 
ranks. Would not both the profession 
and society profit from giving to the 
teacher of superior ability and excep- 
tional service the opportunity for more 
rapid or higher salary promotion with- 
in the teaching ranks? Does it require 
any more skill or integrity to select 
a candidate for such promotion in the 
teaching ranks than it does to select 
one for promotion to the supervisory 
bracket? What would be the long- 
range effect of such a policy in recruit- 
ing more talented youth to the teach- 
ing profession? 

This proposal spelled out in terms 
of principle and embodied in a salary 
schedule structure would be relatively 
vasy to administer. Fundamentally, the 
success of its administration would be 
dependent upon the quality of judg- 


ment exercised. Much has been writ- 


themselves can and must make the chief contribution 


to developing the theory and practice of evaluating teaching. 


ten of the inadequacy of judgment of 
teaching service by administrators and 
supervisors. This argument overlooks 
the fact that administrators and super- 
visors are generally recruited from the 
ranks of teachers. Superficial discussion 
of the problem stresses that there is 
no proved unit of measure of teaching 
success but overlooks the fact that, at 
best, measurement can provide only a 
part of the factual basis upon which 
teaching service will be judged. 


TEACHERS’ CONTRIBUTION 

The best feature of New York's 
teacher salary legislation in 1947 and 
1951 was the recognition that teachers 
themselves can and must make the 
chief contribution to developing the 
theory and practice of evaluating teach- 
ing service. Under the 1947 salary law 
more than 300 local advisory commict- 
tees filed reports recommending stand- 
ards and procedures for evaluating 
teaching service. It is safe to say that 
no committee considered its proposals 
perfect or even satisfactory. But all 
of them had taken the first step essen- 
tial to evaluation, namely, reaching an 
agreement, tentative though it may be, 
as to what constitutes good teaching 
or, more precisely, what constitutes 
satisfactory teaching service and what 
constitutes exceptional teaching serv- 
ice. That the range between these two 
levels was not recognized was a basic 
weakness of the New York salary law 
of 1947. These local advisory commit- 
tees undertook to define the procedures 
by which their service should be 
judged. Much more needs to be done 
along both these lines, and it must be 
done at the local level. 

There is time now for the teaching 
profession to explore anew the prob- 
lem of relating salaries to the quality 
of teaching service. Colleges of educa- 
tion will do well to recognize that 
salary rewards in teaching should rest 
on something more than the number 
of credit hours obtained. There is a 
field here for research designed to 
raise the teaching profession to still 
higher levels of professional compe- 
tence. State departments of education 
should provide leadership both to local 
school systems and on a statewide basis 
in the study of the problem, in the 
encouragement of experimentation, 
and in the evaluation of local efforts. 
Will teachers take the lead in demon- 
strating that there are more than num- 
ber of credit hours and years of service 
involved in determining the teacher's 
worth to society? 
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ANGWAY, brothers—here I go 

off the deep end: There's noth- 

ing new in modern education. Criti- 

cism of today’s schools is old stuff. 

School people themselves are largely to 

blame both for the popular conviction 

that today’s teaching methods are of 

recent origin and for the criticism that 
is the product of such conviction. 

Yes, the furniture in the schoolroom 
has changed; pastel tints have been 
added to the paint on the walls (and 
to the teacher's cheeks) ; bibs have dis- 
appeared from the boys’ overalls; 20 
years have been added to_ history 
courses since 1932; we have learned 
more about the not so lowly atom and 
have produced more gadgets; some 
titles have changed (history, geogra- 
phy and civics have become “social 
studies” and the janitor has become a 
custodian ), and legislatures have been 
busy passing multitudes of school laws. 

But fundamental ideas and basic 
technics of dealing with fellow human 
beings have changed little in the past 
few thousand years. 

Yet I note in a recent N.E.A. re- 
search bulletin digesting two months’ 
supply of articles about education in 
popular magazines that nearly half of 
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A study of philosophers and writers 


of old shows criticism is old stuff 


FRANK O. McINTYRE 
Director of Public Relations 
California Teachers Association, Southern Section 


This fetish for 
trying to sell new 
ideas to a be- 
wildered public 
that is somewhat 
fond of old ideas 


is a mistake. 


these articles are based on the premise 
that almost everything in education is 
startlingly new and mysteriously dif- 
ferent. Even the ideas are supposed to 
be new. 

Dean William A. Brownell of the 
school of education, University of Cali- 
fornia, said a mouthful when he re- 
minded delegates at last year's western 
regional A.A.S.A. convention that “At 
times, in their unguarded moments, 
sponsors of the child centered curric- 
ulum have talked as if they discovered 
the child. . . .” Personally, I think 
that it also happens in guarded mo- 
ments, and I further fear that this 
fetish for trying to sell new ideas to 
a bewildered public that is somewhat 
fond of old ideas is a mistake. 

First, it's a mistake in fact. To sup- 
port this statement, I shall forthwith 
furnish facts. 

Second, it's a mistake in psychology. 
What we imply, when we proclaim 
that we've developed a whole new 
vastly superior set of ideas and tech- 
nics, is that the person to whom we 
may be speaking was subjected to 
inferior ideas and technics. People 
frequently have a way of resenting 
such implications. 


In my job as a public relations direc 
tor, the knife and fork are important 
tools. I sit down about five times a 
week with Rotarians, Kiwanians, Lions, 
Optimists, women’s clubs, plumbers 
unions, morticians, bankers, candlestick 
makers, and groups of unclassified citi- 
zens. I'm an habitual “guest speaker.” 

While I'm not speaking, I'm using 
an ancient and too infrequently prac- 
ticed public relations technic: listen- 
ing! I'm hearing the ideas of fine, 
solid, intelligent men and women— 
real friends of public education. I find 
that they're somewhat distressed by thie 
trend toward scuttling old ideas. 

These people like old ideas, such as 
the ones in the Bible, for example, and 
they don’t cotton to the thought that 
fundamental principles of human con- 
duct have changed much. They seem 
to feel that things change, fads come 
and go, and people make new applica- 
tions of old principles but that people 
themselves and basic truths remain 
about the same. 

When I'm not consorting with non- 
educators, I frequently find myself cast 
in the rdle of a speaker, consultant or 
participant in meetings of school peo- 
ple. They're fine people, in addition to 
being the ones who pay my salary. 
They have fine ideas, but seldom orig- 
inal ideas. 

Let me cite one example from my 
own field of specialization. I haven't 
kept a tally sheet, but I'd estimate that 
“semantics” was mentioned in an aura 
of profundity as a public relations 
factor in at least 116 meetings I have 
attended in the last 15 months. The 
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suggestion, usually proposed with some 
illusion of originality, is that we spend 
years in teachers colleges learning 
fancy new words, then make the mis- 
take of using these tongue twisters 
with patrons who haven't taken the 
courses, 

Parenthetically, may I suggest that 
perhaps it’s bad semantics to use the 
word “semantics.” 

There is nothing wrong with this 
idea, but it isn’t new. The school sit- 
uation wasn't the same when the Old 
Testament was written, but people ap- 
parently had the same faults. Witness 
I Corinthians, XTV:9. 

Except ye utter by the tongue words 
easy to be understood, how shall it be 
known what is spoken? For ye shall 
speak into the air. 

To continue in my field of speciali- 
zation, if some graduate student were 
to conduct research (it probably has 
been done) on what subject was most 
popular in meetings of educators in 
the past year or so, I'm positive that 
“Current Attacks on Public Education” 
would be in first place by a margin of 
twenty million light years. 

It seems that some citizens are alleg- 
ing that modern kids can neither spell 
“xylophagous” nor give the perfect 
passive infinitive of “to whistle.” 
Think what you will about these critics 
(I have a few choice adjectives appli- 
cable t some of them), they're not 
unique to the latcer half of the Twen- 
tieth Century. Let's take a look at the 
opening sentence of the preface of 
“The Champion Spelling Book,” com- 
piled by Warren Hicks and published 
by the American Book Company: 

For years teachers, principals, super 
intendents and school boards every 
where have been wearied by the cry of 
businessmen: “The boys that you send 
us can’t speil.” 

A modern quotation? A current 
attack? Hardly. The book was copy- 
righted in 1909, the year I was born! 

About a month ago, a bookstore 
around the corner from the California 
Teachers Association, Southern Sec- 
tion, office was selling out. When the 
price of leftover books dropped to 25 
cents, I bought a few. Among these 
was “First Lessons in English Com- 
position” by a gentleman named 
Quackenbos. Here are the opening 
words from the preface of this book: 

A county superintendent of common 
schools, speaking of the important 
branch of composition, in a communi- 
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cation bearing the date of July 27, 
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1844, used the following language: 
“For a long time | have noticed with 
regret the almost entire neglect of the 
art of original composition in our com- 
mon schools... . Hundreds graduate 
from our common schools with no well- 
defined ideas of the construction of our 
language.” The writer might have gone 
further and said that multitudes grad- 
uate, not only from common schools, 
but from some of our best private in- 
stitutions, utterly destitute of all prac- 
tical acquaintance with the subject; 
that to many such the composition of a 
simple letter is an irksome, to some an 
almost impossible, task. 

So it isn’t new at all! 

One minor aspect of this business of 
criticism is that a few people are prone 
even to go so far as to compare 
American schools unfavorably with 
those of other countries whose people 
haven't done so well making money 
but who, it is alleged, know the Greek 
names for the segments in the leg of 
a grasshopper at an earlier age than 
do our youngsters. 

This isn’t new, either. During the 
years 1793 to 1796 a Frenchman 
named M. Moreau de Saint-Mery 
visited America, then went home and 
wrote a book in which he said: 

It pains me to go into such an 
establishment and see the system of 
education in force and the sort of or- 
der and policy it produces. A child 
learns only what he wishes, and the 
master takes no pride in him or the 
school. The responsibility for this 
peculiar state of affairs rests with the 
fathers and mothers. They are only in- 
terested in the cost of schooling and 
in being relieved of the burden of 
taking care of their children. 

Need I reiterate that I am attempt- 
ing to show that people don’t change 
much through the years? 

Discipline among young people 
came in for some caustic comments 
much earlier than the critical French- 
man’s visit to America. Note these 
words from Socrates: 

The children now love luxury; they 
show disrespect for elders and love 
chatter in place of exercise. Children 
are now tyrants, not the servants, of 
their households. They no longer rise 
when elders enter the room. They con- 
tradict their parents, chatter before 
company, gobble up dainties at the 
table, cross their legs, and tyrannize 
over their teachers. 

Which statement tends to offset the 
belief that only the current generation 


is going to the dogs and only the 
present crop of oldsters is critical. 

The next quotation is the absolute 
epitome of dim views. Its authorship 
is sometimes attributed to Confucius 
and sometimes to inscriptions (ap- 
proximately 5000 years old) on stone 
tablets recently unearthed in Assyria. 
Maybe Confucius carved the message 
on the Assyrian tablets: 

Our earth is degenerate in these 
latter days; there are signs that the 
world is speedily coming to an end; 
bribery and corruption are common; 
children no longer obey their parents; 
everyone wants to write a book, and 
the end of the world is evidently ap- 
proaching. 

Operating on the assumption that I 
have presented sufficient evidence to 
support my contention that critics and 
criticism are not new, I should like 
now to turn to the second major 
premise of this thesis—the fact that 
good ideas about teaching today are 
as old as a toga at a Roman rummage 
sale. 

One of the newest problems dis- 
cussed regularly in education classes 
everywhere is the issue of which is 
more important, to pound facts into 
pupils’ heads or to develop good citi- 
zenship. About 2200 or 2300 years 
ago, Aristotle phrased the problem 
pretty well when he said: 

There are doubts concerning the 
business {of education} since all peo- 
ple do not agree in those things which 
they would have a child taught, both 
with respect to improvement in virtue 
and a happy life; nor is it clear 
whether the object of it should be to 
improve the reason or to rectify the 
morals, From the present mode of 
education we cannot determine with 
certainty to which men incline, whether 
to instruct a child in what will be use- 
ful to him in life, or what tends to 
virtue, or what is excellent; for all 
these things have their separate de- 
fenders. 

There it is in black and white. 
The basic problem has been with us 
longer than Christianity! 

Of course, it could always be con- 
tended that, although the problem is 
old, the new approach to its solution 
is a unique contribution of our own 
contemporaries. Is this correct? I shall 
assume that there are three main char- 
acteristics of the new education: (1) 
dissatisfaction ‘with traditional con- 
cepts and methods; (2) a shift of 
emphasis from subject matter to the 
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child, and (3) emphasis on functional 
learning. The formulation of a philos- 
ophy of education is a popular pas- 
time in education classes today. Time 
could be saved, and the classes wouldn't 
miss modern ideas and ideals far, if 
they were to adopt this ready-made 
philosophy, as expressed in Phillip- 
pians IV:8. 

Finally, brethren, whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honor- 
able, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on these things. 

When I began graduate study at the 
University of Nebraska in 1933, every- 
one was talking about individual dif- 
ferences. I got the idea that the con- 
cept was new. Not so. Publilius Syrus 
(42 Bc.) had the same thought. He 
said it this way: “You cannot put the 
same shoe on every foot.” 

Field trips are quite generally ac- 
cepted as a recent wrinkle in educa- 
tion. Perhaps so, but Proverbs VI:7 
suggested such sojourns, thus: 

Go to the ant, thou sluggard; con- 
sider her ways, and be wise. 

This Biblical admonition refers only 
to sluggards. Modern field trips in- 
clude nonsluggards, too. One of the 
newer concepts of good teaching 
would turn sluggards into whizzes by 
the application of one of Plato's ideas, 
which looks suspiciously like an appeal 
for better pupil guidance: 

Do not train boys to learning by 
force and harshness, but direct them to 
it by what amuses their minds so that 
you may be the better able to discover 
with accuracy the peculiar bent of the 
genius of each. 

Thomas Carlyle, British essayist, 
historian and philosopher, had some- 
thing to say about education. Appar- 
ently his teachers weren't “up to snuff,” 
because he said: “My teachers were 
hidebound pedants without knowledge 
of man’s nature, or of boys, or of aught 
save lexicons.” 

Carlyle’s impatience with such 
stuffiness was modern enough. A simi- 
lar point of view was expressed by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, American 
essayist. He said: “You send a boy to 
the schoolmaster, but it is the school- 
boys who educate him.” 

Louis Agassiz (1807-73), great 
Swiss naturalist and geologist, cast a 
ballot for proper motivation when he 
said: “The worst service a teacher can 
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render a pupil is a ready-made an- 
swer.” 

In almost any educational conference 
anywhere in America today, one may 
hear expressions such as “Certainly we 
teach the three R’s—BUT . . .” This 
might appear to be an ultramodern 
answer to an ultramodern criticism— 
until we observe how closely it 
parallels a thought by Thomas Huxley 
(1825-95), English biologist: 

The intellectual training to be given 
in the elementary schools must, of 
course, in the first place, consist in 
learning to use the means of acquiring 
knowledge, or reading, writing and 
arithmetic; and it will be a great mat- 
ter to teach reading so completely that 
the act shall have become easy and 
pleasant. But along with a due profi- 
ciency in the use of the means of 
learning, a certain amount of knowl- 
edge, of intellectual discipline, and of 
artistic training should be conveyed in 
the elementary schools; and in this 
direction I can conceive of no subject 
matter of education so appropriate and 
so important as the rudiments of phys- 
ical science, drawing, modeling and 
singing. 

Though it may give small comfort 
to those who think that the child cen- 
tered curriculum is red-hot modern 
ideology, here are some fragments 
from “Instructions to Teachers” in 
Riverside, Calif, away back when 
Riverside was in San _ Bernardino 
County (even native Californians can’t 
remember that far back) : 

Teachers should use the textbook 
only for occasional reference... 
{they} should at all times exhibit 
proper animation themselves; avoid all 
heavy, plodding movements, all formal 
routine in teaching, lest the pupil be 
dull and drowsy, and imbibe the 
notion that he studies only to recite... 

In all their intercourse with their 
scholars, they are required to strive to 
impress on their minds, both by pre- 
cepts and example, the great impor- 
tance of continued efforts for improve- 
ment in morals and manners and 
deportment, as well as in useful learn- 
ing. 

Score 1 for functional education, 
plus a dash of moral and spiritual 
values! Grandad’s schools were almost 
Progressive! And a public relations 
tip from the same source: 

Teachers will endeavor to make 
themselves acquainted with parents 
and guardians, in order to secure their 
aid and cooperation and to better un- 


derstand the temperaments, charac- 
teristics and wants of the children. 


I work for the California Teachers 
Association, the largest state teachers 
group in the United States. This or- 
ganization of 60,000-plus members 
was organized 89 years ago by a state 
superintendent named John Swett. In 
addition to founding the C.T.A., Mr. 
Swett wrote a book entitled “Methods 
of Teaching” (copyright 1881), The 
whole book could form a reasonably 
reliable guide for a liberal course in a 
teachers college today. A brief sample: 


Education merely aids development, 
and directs latent tendencies; it cannot 
create powers and often fails to con- 
trol them. Modern methods of teach- 
ing should represent the existing state 
of knowledge and civilization, not the 
obsolete learning or methods of past 
ages; but traditional culture, like cus- 
toms, manners, habits and laws, too 
often holds sway long after the causes 
that organized it have ceased to act. 


Look who's talking about modern 
methods of teaching! Also note the 
nearly a century old concern about 
traditionalists dragging their feet while 
modernists keep up with the parade. 

Just for the sake of the record, I'm 
of the opinion (and I am sure that I 
can support this opinion with an 
abundance of evidence) that education 
is better now than ever before. There 
are better school environments, better 
methods, and better teachers, but the 
old ideas remain. 

This is not a complete, scholarly 
treatise. To the quotations I have 
given, hundreds could be added. How- 
ever, I feel that enough evidence has 
been presented to justify two premises 
and one conclusion, to wit: 

Premise I. Things change, but ideas 
and people do not change greatly. 

Premise II. People generally resist 
attempts to change basic ideas or social 
institutions. 

Conclusion. It would be easier to 
keep the public abreast of things in 
schools if we would focus the spotlight 
on the eternal, unchanging values 
rather than on changing points of 
view. If the spotlight were thus 
focused we could use some of the 
effort now directed to answering critics 
for further improvement of an already 
good job of teaching. 

That which hath been is that which 
shall be; and that which hath been 
done is that which shall be done; and 
there is no new thing under the sun.— 
Eccles. 1:9. 





Pupils, teachers and parents in 
Elizabeth, N.J., helped make 
substitute teachers welcome and 
accepted members of the school 
family. Sixth graders offer sugges- 
tions about what they can do. 


UBSTITUTE teachers in Elizabeth, 

N.J., began their work this year 
with a comprehensive understanding of 
the whole school program. They met 
classes that recognzed their problems 
and were eager to help them carry on 
the work of the regular teacher. In 
their own eyes and in the opinion of 
the student body they were welcome 
and accepted members of the school 
family. 

These desirable student-substitute 
relations did not just happen. They 
are the result of a year’s work by stu- 
dents, substitutes and school personnel 
to develop together a workable plan 
for most efficient substitute service. 

The committee appointed by the 
director of instruction for the orienta- 
tion of day-by-day substitute teachers 
analyzed the problems that needed 
study in four categories: (1) the se- 
lection, (2) the assignment, (3) the 
orientation, and (4) the evaluation of 
the work of the substitute teacher. 

The seven administrators who com- 
posed the committee on the orientation 
of day-by-day substitute teachers found 
it necessary almost at once to call to- 
gether groups which came face to face 
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with the substitute situation: the sub- 
stitutes themselves, representative reg- 
ular teachers, and the students. 
Fourteen substitutes were selected as 
a cross-section of the whole substitute 
list. They included some with experi- 
ence and some new ones, successful 
ones and those who at times had dif- 
ficulty, men and women, those who 
worked at only a few schools, and 
others who had worked in many 
schools on both elementary and secon- 
dary levels. The group met with only 
the chairman of the orientation com- 
mittee. The principals and other mem- 
bers of the orientation committee 
asked to be excused to encourage com- 
plete freedom of expression from the 
substitutes. The meeting was informal 
and pleasant. The discussion was full 
and free. (Cigarets and candy did not 
interrupt the meeting.) It was under- 
stood that what was said would be con- 
fidential, that the chairman would re- 


port back to the committee on the 
points mentioned without giving any 
speakers’ names. It need not be added 
that this policy was scrupulously ob- 
served by all concerned. 


QUESTIONS FOR SUBSTITUTES 

A prepared list of questions was sent 
to each substitute before the meeting 
to show the kind of help the committee 
needed. The list included such ques- 
tions as: 

1. What are your problems as you 
try to fulfill your responsibilities as 
a substitute in the various schools? 

2. What do you think a principal 
should expect of a substitute? Have 
you found any situation in which un- 
fair demands were made upon you? 

3. What do you like particularly 
about your work? What situations 
have you met which were pleasant and 
satisfactory? What specific factors or 
practices made your experiences pleas- 
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THE SUBSTITUTE TEACHER 


as carried out in Elizabeth, N.J. 


ant? Were these practices and proce- 
dures that could be adopted by other 
schools? 

4. Do you understand the central 
office plan for calling substitutes? Have 
you any suggestions for improving this 
system? 

5. Are you acquainted with our 
rating procedure? Are you familiar 
with the evaluation card? Do you un- 
derstand the purpose of the rating and 
the use which is made of it? What do 
you consider a fair basis for the rating 
of daily substitutes? 


ANSWERS CONSIDERED 

The answers to these questions and 
others were reported by the chairman 
to the general committee and received 
careful consideration. Later, a copy of 
the proposed plan for substitute orien- 
tation, based partially on the discussion 
of this substitute group, was sent to 
each member of the group for reactions 
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These copies were returned with inter- 
esting comments, some of which were 
also included in the final draft of the 
orientation material for substitutes. 

Representative regular teachers were 
selected with the cooperation of the 
secondary school principals and the 
supervisor of elementary education, all 
of whom had been kept in touch with 
the work of the orientation committee 
through interim reports. The regular 
teachers came prepared with answers 
to some of the questions which had 
been sent them. These answers were 
the result of faculty discussions led by 
the principal of each building. Among 
the questions considered were: 

1. What records do you want the 
substitute to leave for you? 

2. What about “discipline hang- 
overs’? 

3. Do you want to share in rating 
a substitute who takes over for you 
for any length of time? 
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These administrators served on the 
Elizabeth committee on orientation 
of day-by-day substitute teachers. 
This committee planned the pro- 
gram and coordinated the work 
of non-committee members. 


4. What can you do to obtain the 
professional status of the substitute? 

This meeting was conducted in the 
same informal manner as the one for 
the substitutes. Also, the revised pre- 
liminary draft of orientation material 
for substitutes, which was based par- 
tially on the discussion of this teacher 
group as well as on the contributions 
of the substitutes themselves, was sent 
to the teachers who attended and to the 
principals of their buildings. Again, 
reactions and comments were carefully 
weighed by the committee. 

Each secondary school has a student 
council. The members of these coun- 
cils are the leaders of their schools in 
personality, scholarship and all-round 
adjustment. Representatives from each 
student council make up the citywide 
student council. This citywide student 
council provided the first and best way 
of getting the substitute story across 
to all the students. The first meeting of 
this council was called so that members 
could talk over the problems of teacher 
recruitment and substitute service in 
the country in general and the needs 
of Elizabeth in particular. 

The reactions showed utmost ma- 
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turity and understanding on the part of 
the youngsters. They decided to bring 
to the attention of all the students this 
whole matter of the important. rdle 
substitutes can play in their education 
and in the welfare of their schools. 
Council members asked for another 
meeting within a month and undertook 
to prepare a report of their progress 
by then. They decided to have their 
reports answer the following questions: 

1. How did you get the message 
across to your fellow students? 

2. Who helped you do it? 

3. What specifically did your fellow 
students decide to do? 

They expressed a desire to meet some 
of the substitutes informally at the 
next meeting. 

The following month the council 
members met again. They reported on 
their school discussions and talked with 
several substitutes who had been in- 
vited to meet with them. Among these 
substitutes were who had at- 
tended the special substitute meeting. 

At the end of this second meeting, 
council members fele that it would be 
wise to summarize their ideas in some 
kind of statement for thcir schools. 
Under the leadership of its council rep- 
resentatives, each school was to write 
its own code for student-substitute rela- 
tions. Copies of the statements were to 
be sent to the committee on orienta- 
tion. 

By the end of the school year sen- 
sible working codes had come from 
the student body of each school through 
its council members. There was great 


some 
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P.T.A. members at the Marquis de Lafayette 
Junior High School and substitute teachers dis. 
cuss what a school should expect of a substitute 
and what a substitute should expect of a school. 


xt 


interest in the codes of the other 
schools. Before the school year ended, 
copies of all the statements were sent 
to each of the student council mem- 
bers and to others in the school per- 
sonnel who encouraged the students in 
their work. 

Through substitutes, teachers and 
pupils it became generally known that 
the school system was seriously con- 
cerned in obtaining for its children the 
best possible substitute service. Help- 
ful and welcome suggestions came 
from unexpected quarters. 


PROJECT SPREADS, DEVELOPS 

interest in the work of the commit- 
tee grew without special effort on the 
part of anyone. This project, which 
began with a few administrators, 
spread and developed until it reached 
nearly every child in the schools. Ic 
entered the homes with the children 
and the P.T.A. members. It reached 
out into the community through the 
friends and relatives of teachers and 
substitutes. 

After all, teachers, parents and sub- 
stitutes do not live in vacuums. They 
are citizens, members of families and 
of the community. Children make 
effective publicity agents. A_ child 


announced at the dinner table that 


“Our class was very good for the sub- 


stitute today, and he said that he 
wished he could come again.” A sub- 
stitute came home from his day's work 
to tell his family that at last he really 
felt like a professional person. When 
a mother drove her daughter and 


friends home from a student council 
meeting she naturally joined in their 
conversation. So parents and citizens 
added their ideas to the pupils’. Adults 
helped especially by adding the weight 
of their opinion on questions that had 
been discussed in class. Following are 
some of the “before and after” atti- 
tudes. 
|. Pupil Attitude: “The substitute 
is not a good teacher.” “If the sub- 
stitute can’t get a job as a regular 
teacher, he can't be very good.” “A 
substitute is somebody who isn't good 
enough to make the regular team.” 
Pupil Behavior: “Why should we 
pay attention to somebody who isn't 
good enough to get a regular job? 
He surely can’t teach us anything.” 
Pupil Conclusion: “Substitutes are 
just as good as regular teachers. There 
are many personal reasons they do not 
work every day. Even when a substi- 
tute does not continue with the regular 
lesson the way the teacher does it, he 
may bring up new and different ideas.” 
2. Pupil Attitude: The vacation 
propaganda—'When our regular teach- 
er isn't here, we can take it easy 
because the substitute can’t hurt us; 
he’s only going to be here one day.” 
Pupil Behavior: Relax, confuse the 
substitute by conflicting stories about 
the work the class is doing. Be sure to 
say you have no special assignment for 
the day and that the class almost never 
uses textbooks. (Don't bring books to 
class.) Try to get the substitute to give 
you a study period. Then you can 
really relax. 
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Pupil Conclusion: The teacher 
should have his lesson plan carefully 
written for the substitute so that he 
does not have to depend upon the 
pupils’ statements. With the plan there 
could be a note telling about the pupils 
and how they work. 

3. Pupil Attitude: “The substitute 
is an outsider and can’t teach the sub- 
ject.” “We got a math teacher for uni- 
fied studies.” “They sent a gym teacher 
for math.” 

Pupil Behavior: “Since they've sent 
us somebody who doesn’t teach our 
subject, they don’t care if we do any- 
thing this period, so have fun. This 
teachers doesn't know the subject, so 
we can fool him easily.” 

Pupil Conclusion: The subszitute 
should try to interest the class in the 
field he knows by connecting it to the 
field in which the class is working. In 
other words, he should introduce a 
“new angle.” 


RESULTS COORDINATED 

The results of the exchange of ideas 
and many-way discussions were co- 
ordinated by the committee on orien- 
tation of day-by-day substitute teachers. 

A brochure prepared for substitutes 
contained a welcome to the ranks of 
teachers; a statement of the whole sub- 
stitute project; the bulletin on the 
central office orientation of substitute 
teachers; a statement of the rating plan 
and a sample rating card; student codes 
on student-substitute relations; a di- 
rectory of the Elizabeth public schools 
and a map of the city showing their 
locations; a purse-size card with the 
addresses of the schools and buses by 
which they can be reached; professional 
material from the N.J.E.A. 

All substitute teachers on the city 
list were invited to attend a central of- 
fice orientation meeting in September. 
They met the members of the commit- 
tee and other administrators. The ma- 
terial that was prepared to help them 
and that some of them helped to pre- 
pare was distributed and explained. If 
the comments and reactions at this 
meeting were any indication, we felt, 
the city might look forward to excep- 
tionally fine substitute work. 

The tentative completed report of 
the committee was presented in full de- 
tail at principals’ meetings for final 
scrutiny and revision. Present also were 
the superintendent, J. Harry Adams, 
and the assistant superintendent. 

The material prepared for the prin- 
cipals included all the material given 
to the substitutes; two bulletins “The 
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Procedure in the Central Office Assign- 
ment of Day-by-Day Substitutes” and 
“Building Orientation of Substitutes”; 
a packet of background material; pupil 
reactions to substitute teachers (a re- 
port of a study of the subject made by 
a teacher in one of our junior high 
schools ); minutes of the first and sec- 
ond all-city student council meetings; 
minutes of the citywide representative 
teachers’ committee on improvement 
of substitute services; minutes of the 
meeting of representative substitute 
teachers. 

Through classroom meetings, guid- 
ance lessons, club programs, and school 
assemblies the student council repre- 
sentatives spread their message of co- 
operation with the substitutes. 

The origin and the writing of the 
student codes by the students have al- 
ready been described. These are tan- 
gible outcomes. Even more valuable 
are the intangible results that follow 
when students are treated as intelligent 
adults, know that their views are de- 
sired and respected, and feel that their 
help is needed in analyzing and solving 
a pertinent problem. Now the “apples 
for the substitutes” are all shined up. 


The local newspaper carried two 
well placed stories. The week before 
school began, there was an article with 
a two-column heading: “New School 
Program to Ease Problems of Substi- 
tutes.” This article discussed the pur- 
pose and general plan ‘of the work of 
the committee and pointed out in de- 
tail some of its recommendations. 
Following the substitutes’ meeting, an- 
other article summarizing the meeting 
appeared with the headline “Substi- 
tutes Given School Briefing.” 

It is gratifying to trace the growth 
of this project, which began with a 
committee of seven administrators and 
through teacher committees, substitute 
committees, principal committees, and 
student workers reached nearly every 
student in the schools. The committee 
has announced its plan to meet again 
next spring and evaluate its work with 
the help of the same cooperating 
groups and any others interested. 

It is hard to overestimate the value 
of such a project in keeping substitute 
morale high (1 might add—in keeping 
substitutes) and in building a favor- 
able opinion of the schools in the 
community. 


ADMINISTRATORS AGREE 


on 18 Key Problems 


L. E. LEIPOLD 


Principal, Nokomis Junior High School 
Minneapolis 


CHOOL administrators seldom con- 
vene in professional session with- 
out leaving some written record of 
their meeting. When, therefore, men 
representing three score schools from 
various states were recently discussing 
together problems of mutual concern 
at a western college of education, it 
appeared not at all unnatural to pro- 
pound the question: What do you re- 
gard as the most important problem 
that is facing the schools of America 
today? 
Anything approaching unanimity of 
opinion would well be regarded as 
being of extreme significance; more 


highly probable would be a scattering 


of opinions colored by local condi- 
tions represented among the mem- 
bers of the group. 

Therefore, the fact that there were 
only 18 problems listed by the 60 
educators participating in this poll 
certainly was indicative of a degree of 
similarity in thinking that must be 
regarded as interesting. Further anal- 
ysis showed that two problems were 
listed by almost half of the men as the 
ones that in their opinions were out- 
standing. Furthermore, 12 of the 18 
problems were each listed by only 
one or two men, leaving six problems 
agreed upon as being significant by 
three or more of the participants. This 
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gives a color to the picture that would 
otherwise be lacking. 

Seventeen men regarded the prob- 
lem of preparing children to face our 
complex contemporary society as the 
one of most concern to our schools 
today. This is well over one out of 
every four of the persons taking part 
and was the one most frequently men- 
tioned. Another 11 men regarded the 
problem of finances as being para- 
mount, Half of the total number of 
educators taking part in the study 
mentioned these two problems. This 
indicated a rather remarkable agree- 
ment on the part of members of this 
group considering their heterogeneity 
and wide geographical distribution. 
Quite evidently, one can conclude that 
here are two problems fairly national 
in scope affecting school districts of 
varying types. 

Third in frequency of mention was 
the problem of adequately preparing 
a sufficient number of qualified teach- 
ers to meet the ever increasing needs 
of our schools. These men, primarily 
administrators, were not content sim- 
ply to register a need for teachers; 
there was a consistent qualifying note 
in the replies: Teachers must be cap- 
able and qualified as well as adequate 
in number. One can easily draw rhe 
conclusion that a reference to the 
large number of teachers with emer- 
gency certificates is implied in these 
opinions. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The problem fourth in frequency of 
mention was that of public relations. 
Here was reflected an image of vir- 
tually all of the other problems men- 
tioned. Adequate finances, vital objec- 
tives, qualified teachers—all can readily 
be seen in the public relations picture, 
for hardly a short step can be taken 
to solve any problem unless a good 
public relations program also is car- 
ried out. 

Fifth on the list was the problem 
described as “the static curriculum of 
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our schools.” Perhaps these men were 
only voicing in different words the 
problem pointed out by the 17 who 
thought in terms of pupil needs in a 
world in turmoil. How can schools 
better prepare the young people for 
the world that is not ready to receive 
them except in terms of conflict than 
to revise the curriculums that have 
been found wanting? 

Last on the list of problems con- 
sidered important by more than one 
or two of the men polled was that of 
“providing equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all.” Here again is re- 
flected the need for greater financial 
resources for carrying out the educa- 
tional functions. However, this prob- 
lem is broader and more inclusive than 
the mere provision of adequate finan- 
cial support for schools. It goes be- 


yond, extending well into the field of 


human relations. These men were 
thinking in broad terms when they 
listed this problem as the greatest one 
that is facing the American schools 


of today. 


SIX OUTSTANDING PROBLEMS 


The foregoing enumeration of sig- 
nificant problems is certainly impos- 
ing. By way of recapitulation, the six 
most outstanding educational problems 
listed in the order of their importance, 
in the opinion of this group of educa- 
tors, are as follows: 

1. Preparation of young people to 
face our complex society of today. 

2. Adequate financial support of 
education. 

3. Adequate preparation of a sufhi- 
cient number of teachers. 

4. A functional public relations 
program. 

5. A less static curriculum to meet 
the needs of students. 

6. Equal educational opportunities 
for all. 

Four problems were, in the opinion 
of each of two of the men questioned, 
the most important ever confronting 
today’s schools. They were: 


1. The ever increasing pressures 
put on our schools by various groups. 

2. Redistricting and consolidating 
in order to reduce the number of dis- 
tricts and to provide greater efficiency 
and economy. 

3. Adequate buildings and equip- 
ment. (While this is primarily a prob- 
lem of adequate finances, it goes 
beyond mere financial considerations. 
“Why,” questions one school head, 
“are there so many well heeled school 
districts with such inadequate facili- 
ties? ) 

4. Lack of adequate educational 
leadership. (“Seldom has there been 
such a dearth of educational leader- 
ship at a time of greater need,” wrote 
a school superintendent of a midwest- 
ern community, one of the men polled 
in this study. “And when we heed the 
voices raised to lead us out of the 
educational wilderness, all too often 
we discover that they are the voices 
of false prophets.” ) 


EIGHT OTHER PROBLEMS 


Eight of the problems enumerated 
were given by one person only. True, 
often these individual items were 
closely related to one of the more 
often mentioned problems, although 
each one was in some respect different 
because of at least one characteristic 
pertinent to it alone. 

These eight problems were: 

1. The individualizing of instruc- 
tion, 

2. Problems brought about by in- 
creased enrollments. 

3. Need for more adequate meth- 
ods of instruction. 

4. The deemphasis of athletics. 

5. The need for increased federal 
aid to schools. 

6. Students’ 
school work. 

7. The problem of the drop-outs. 

8. The problem of meeting the 
threat of communism. (“We must be 
ever aware of the evils of this alien 
philosophy which some of its tools are 
ever ready to foist upon us, willy- 
nilly,” said a West Coast principal.) 

As to the relative importance of 
the problems given, who can say? 
Perhaps the man who alone pointed 
out the danger facing our schools be- 
cause of an infiltration of an alien 
philosophy may be the unheeded voice 
crying in the wilderness. 

Regardless of merit, few critics will 
dispute the importance of the problems 
enumerated by this group of school 
administrators. 


lack of interest in 
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RE America's high schools neglect- 
ing the girls? 

Mrs. James W. Kideney of Buffalo, 
chairman of a committee appointed 
by the New York State Board of Re- 
gents to adapt secondary education 
more nearly to the needs of the stu- 
dents, believes a survey should be 
undertaken to ascertain whether the 
high schools are making adequate pro- 
visions for both the sexes. 

The late Francis T. Spaulding, when 
president of the University of the State 
of New York, declared flatly: 

“We are neglecting the girls. The 
present high school program was 
selected for boys. As girls have come 
into the schools in increasing numbers, 
the curriculum has been changed 
around with a few minor changes, but 
the basic subjects are for boys. Home 
economics, fine arts, and other subjects 
were introduced for girls. Girls have 
interests and aptitudes quite different 
from those of boys. We should con- 
sider what they are going to do when 
they get out of school. We are wast- 
ing a great possibility. We are trying 
to fit girls into a brand of education 
not suited to them.” 

Warren Knox, assistant commis- 
sioner of education in charge of in- 
struction in the New York high 
schools, declares that in spite of all 
the progress that has been made to- 
ward providing equal opportunity for 
women, “Our schools are largely geared 
to the requirements of a man’s world. 
Girls are the forgotten sector of our 
high school youth.” 

Why is this so, and what should 
be done to give the girls a better 
break? 

Certainly something should be done, 
because the girls have been good 
natured and uncomplaining about the 
whole thing. Fewer girls than boys 
drop out of high school before finish- 
ing the four-year course even though 
it isn’t adapted to their interests and 
aptitudes. 

High school courses were planned 
originally for boys with a view to 
meeting the entrance requirements of 
men’s colleges. These were accepted 
without much question as good courses 
for girls. Girls are the intellectual 


equals of boys; therefore they ought 
to study the same subjects as boys and 
in the same way. The trend was to- 
ward coeducational high schools, so 
why have separate courses of study? 
That 


to be about all the 


appears 
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Are High Schools 
Neglecting the Girls? 


HOWARD A. SHIEBLER 
Coordinator of Public Relations 
University of the State of New York 
New York State Education Department 


thought that was given to the matter. 
Little consideration seems to have 
been given to the fact that the men’s 
colleges were preparing for the pro- 
fessions into which comparatively few 
women go—medicine, law, engineer- 
ing and theology. Little consideration 
was given to the fact that 80 per cent 
of all American women are home- 
makers. No one seemed to take into 
account that the interests of high 
school girls are different from the 
interests of high school boys. No one 
pointed out that men and women after 
leaving school lead different lives. 


HOMEMAKERS NEED ATTENTION 

“As I see it,” says Dr. George D. 
Stoddard, president of the University 
of Illinois, “the time has come to give 
as much attention to homemakers 
seeking a good education in college 
as to physicists, chemists or engineers.” 

This neglect of the girls’ interests 
prevailed even in the female academies 
of the past century. These academies 
were college preparatory, and, although 
they were teaching young ladies, the 
colleges for which they prepared them 
were training for men’s professions. It 
didn’t make sense. A few of the girls’ 
schools, chiefly the finishing schools, 
taught the household arts and crafts 
and cultivated the social graces, but 
the college preparatory courses domi- 
nated then, as now, the secondary edu- 
cation program for girls as well as for 
boys. 

The 1859 catalog of the Ferguson 
Boarding Academy for ladies and 
gentlemen in Delaware County, New 





York, listed as extras: piano lessons, 
painting in oil, Grecian encaustic 
painting, and making wax fruit and 
flowers. Instruction in horseback 
riding was offered. Another school 
for young ladies taught them to hand- 
paint china and to embroider. But as 
the Fulford Female Seminary of Mary- 
land put it: “Subjects denominated as 
the solid branches of an English edu- 
cation claim special attention, while 
the more ornamental ones, though 
thoroughly taught, occupy a secondary 
place.” In other words, a girl's natural 
instinct for ornamental things meant 
but little. 

Preraration for the feminine way 
of life at Fulford included subjects 
such as: geography, with the use of 
globes and suspension maps, elemen- 
tary and advanced composition, the 
derivation and definition of words, 
ancient and modern history, mental 
and written arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
natural philosophy, astronomy, chemis- 
try, physiology, the Constitution of 
the United States, physical geography, 
geology, mythology, botany, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, rhetoric, men- 
tal and moral philosophy, the French 
language, music and drawing. It 
would almost seem that the young 
ladies were trying for West Point. 

In 1861 the Hamilton Female Sem- 
inary in Madison County, New York, 
offered such lady-like courses as 
geometry, astronomy, Latin and 
French, history, physical geography, 
botany, physiology, natural philosophy, 
intellectual and moral philosophy, 
logic and rhetoric, and a history of 
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Above: In large city schools it is possible to have courses in 
dress design for girls, but smaller schools usually offer nothing 
in such fields. Below: Is this chemistry student learning some- 
thing that will be of value to her in later life? Or are the 
problems she studies related to the oil or the fertilizer industry? 





English literature. Special tuition was 
offered in German and Italian, music 
and art. In slight recogniticn of the 
fact that girls have interests different 
from boys, instruction in the use of 
dressmaking patterns might be had if 
$1 extra was paid per quarter. 

Even our high school textbooks and 
examination questions are partial to 
the boys, to the disadvantage of the 
girls, and if the girls didn’t do well 
on their final exams last June they 
shouldn't be blamed too much. In 
recent tests in mathematics and science 
a number of questions were better 
understood by boys than by girls. One 
was related to the dimensions of a 
boiler factory. There were none with 
relation to the measurement of cloth 
for living room draperies. Instead of 
relating chemistry to the preparation 
of cosmetics or the manufacture of 
costume jewelry, we usually relate it 
to the oil industry or the compounding 
of fertilizer. 

Because women are now employed 
in many positions similar to those held 
by men, there is some justification for 
teaching girls some of the same things 
that are taught to boys. There are, 
however, many fields of endeavor 
which are particularly suited to women 
and in which they have proved them- 
selves extremely efficient. Except in 
large cities, the modern school does 
not prepare effectively for these fields. 

A suburban board of education 
member addressing a group at a state 
teachers college last spring had this 
to say: 

“The high schools, for the most part, 
are still planned and operated as boys’ 
schools. It is about time that we 
give attention to curriculums designed 
for girls as well as for boys. It doesn’t 
seem possible that we could have 
arrived at the middle of the Twentieth 
Century with a secondary school sys- 
tem filled with so much meaningless, 
uninteresting material . . . when there 
is so much worth-while meaningful 
material that could be provided in the 
high school curriculum.” 

Many educators regard homemaking 
as the course that should be stressed 
most in high school courses for girls, 
and yet less than half the high school 
girls in New York are enrolled in 
homemaking classes, largely because 
of other curriculum demands and be- 
cause of tradition. 

President Stoddard of Illinois classi- 
fies “expert homemaking as a profes- 
sion with demands as exacting and 
rewards as exciting as any other pro- 
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fession.” He calls the inadequacy 
of “home education” courses one of 
the four major deficiencies in our 
schools. In his book “On the Educa- 
tion of Women,” Dr. Stoddard sug- 
gests: “Women’s education, as such, 
starting in high school, may well em- 
phasize their protective rdle with chil- 
dren and youth; with the weak, the 
hurt, the ill, the dependent. In child 
bearing and child protection, the work 
of women inevitably centers in the 
home, radiating out in complex fash- 
ion.” He is thinking in terms of 
mothers, nurses, teachers, workers in 
volunteer social, charitable and welfare 
services, workers in moves for civic 
betterment in the areas of health, 
safety, housing education, recreation, 
social welfare, city planning and beau- 
tification. One can think of little that 
is not made better “by the touch of 
a woman's hand,” but the schools pay 
little attention to the value ot this 
touch. 

Modern housing, both as to exterior 
and to interior architecture, including 
modern kitchens, heating equipment, 
tile baths, picture windows and many 
other improvements, has been greatly 
influenced for the better by women’s 
experience in the home but not by 
what they were taught in school. 

Girls who will seek careers outside 
_ the home in the world of fashion, retail 
dry goods, advertising, commercial art, 
and other fields for which many are 
particularly fitted are cramped in their 
high school preparation by courses of 
study planned for boys. Only in the 
larger cities do they have the oppor- 
tunity to study the things that will fit 
them for the career they are most 
eager to enter. 

Even career women marry and rear 
a family. They have two careers— 
one in business and the other in home- 
making. 

Have the high schools looked ahead 
to what the girls will do with them- 
selves after they have been married 
for 25 years and their children are 
grown and have homes of their own? 
Unfortunately, they have not. The 
course of study for girls, who may 
have two careers and a time in later 
life when they have the leisure and 
the drive to do something worth while, 
is the same as the course for boys who 
will have but one career and who will 
pursue it until they are too old to work. 

We are not teaching the girls to 
be women and to do the things that 
women like to do and can do better 
than men. 
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Above: Many educators feel there should be more opportunity for 
girls to prepare for careers in nursing. High schools also need 
to emphasize preparation for other careers in which many girls 
are primarily interested—homemaking first of all. Below: One of 
the courses of value to girls as well as to boys is driver training. 








PUBLIC PARTICIPATION | 


can be more constructive 


ROALD F. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Education, Ohio State University 


to problem of public participa- 
tion in public education remains 
a difficult one. Such questions as the 
following persist: How much partic- 
ipation? What kind of participation 
and under what circumstances? Ref- 
erence to some promising practices 
will help in the development of a 
point of view 

A suburban California school dis- 
trict has been following a program of 
individual parent-teacher conferences 
for more than a decade, Over that pe- 
riod of time, parents and teachers have 
learned how to behave in such con- 
ferences. A plan has evolved whereby 
teachers are given some school time 
along with late afternoon and evening 
time for the program. While the 
major purpose of the conferences was 
a consideration of pupil progress, a 
most interesting secondary purpose 
had developed. Teachers regularly re- 
ported complaints and gripes to their 
principals, who in turn reported them 
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Parents help teachers plan the program 


of the Ohio State University School. 


to the superintendent. When these 
complaints began to pile up, the sig- 
nal to school and district was plain. 
This is one kind of public participa- 
tion, largely on the room basis. 

A new elementary school in another 
city was situated on a 10 acre site. 
Shortly after the building was occu- 
pied, that site, particularly as it was 
compared to older elementary school 
sites in that city, seemed to the board 
of education to be larger than neces- 
sary. The board seriously considered 
selling 5 acres of the site for residence 
development. The principal presented 
the problem to the local P.T.A. That 
organization, with the cooperation of 
the principal, obtained the help of a 
graduate student, who was doing work 
in a school plant class at a near-by 
institution, in developing a plan for a 
school-community play area using the 
entire site. When that plan was pre- 
sented to the board, and public un- 
derstanding and support were evi- 





denced, plans to sell part of the site 
were dropped. This is public partic- 
ipation at the building level. 

A school district in the suburbs of 
Los Angeles has a rapidly growing 
school population and is confronted 
with many problems in housing and 
public understanding. There an ad- 
visory council to the board of educa- 
tion has been established. This 
council, composed of about forty inter- 
ested representative citizens, has served 
as a sounding board to the board of 
education. Here is one kind of public 
participation at the district level. 

An Ohio city school district, after 
decades of great difficulty in obtaining 
public approval for an adequate school 
plant program, is now embarked upon 
a multi-million doliar program of 
school building and renovation. All of 
this seems to have the approval of 
business groups, the press, and citizens 
generally. Did this just happen? No! 
First a careful study of school plant 
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needs was made under the direction of 
district personnel, with outside con- 
sultant help. The facts growing out 
of this study were presented to the 
metropolitan development committee, 
to P.T.A. groups all over the city, and 
to almost countless other organizations. 
People began to see that the problem 
was not a school problem; it was their 
problem. With that conviction a bond 
issue was passed and plant improve- 
ment was undertaken, Here is another 
kind of public participation at the 
district level. 

One final illustration. In the early 
Forties a western state found its state 
aid program totally inadequate. The 
governor appointed a citizens commit- 
tee on public school finance to study 
the problem and bring a recommenda- 
tion to the forthcoming meeting of 
the legislature. The citizens committee 
sought the facts. After some delibera- 
tion the committee recommended that 
the foundation program which the 
state would guarantee to each district 
should be increased from $1650 to 
$3000 per classroom unit. This, re- 
member, was before inflation, and to 
most of the professional schoolmen in 
that state seemed impossible of 
achievement. The next legislature fol- 
lowed the recommendation of the com- 
mittee and enacted the program into 
law. Here is public participation at 
the state level. 

Admittedly, these illustrations have 
not been complete. They do suggest, 
however, that public participation is 
possible on a room, a school, a district, 
and a state basis. Moreover, participa- 
tion can often be most constructive. If 
space permitted, I could perhaps cite 
other cases where public participation, 
lacking some of the elements present 
in the foregoing examples, misfired. 


LEVELS OF PARTICIPATION 

Possibly some public participation 
misfires because some teachers, some 
principals, some superintendents, some 
boards, some communities are not 
ready for the level of participation 
that is being attempted. Let’s look at 
these levels of participation for a mo- 
ment—I have arbitrarily listed five. 

The first level I would call one of 
indifference. The school more or less 
takes the attitude of “the public be 
damned.” Not many of us live in 
communities where we are permitted 
to operate on this level, but 1 know 
a few stalwart superintendents and 
board members who represent, in es- 
sence, this concept. Obviously there is 
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little or no public participation in pub- 
lic education. 

The second level I would call one of 
sporadic publicity, On occasion, favor- 
able facts about the schools may be 
released. Of course, if an additional 
levy is needed there must be some 
kind of rationale built to support such 
endeavors. These efforts often take the 
form of a brief campaign. In any case 
information is limited, it is sporadic, 
and it is one-way in nature. Public 
participation is largely limited to lis- 
tening. 

Seeking of public approval of plans 
and programs worked out by school 
officials might represent the third level 
of participation. This is still essentially 
a one-way relationship, but it is usually 
much more comprehensive in nature 
than Level 2. Often it involves the 
presentation of a solution and not the 
consideration of a problem. The public 
may ask for the facts before approval 
of the solution is forthcoming, and 
thus participation is increased. 

The fourth level would seem to re- 
quire public thinking about school 
problems. At this level the school is 
usually central in the community; other 
agencies and the public in general are 
asked to cooperate in thinking about 
the school program. There may be 
some disposition on the part of school 





people and many citizens to distin- 
guish the school program from the 
church program, the recreation pro- 
gram, and family responsibility. There 
may, of course, be a genuine desire to 
coordinate the efforts of other com- 
munity agencies so as to supplement 
the school program. Public participa- 
tion at this level would appear to be 
more extensive and more significant. 

The fifth, and possibly the highest, 
level in this scale involves public par- 
ticipation for community improve- 
ment. The school is looked upon as 
one of a family of agencies. Total 
education is seen to be much more 
than schooling: All community agen- 
cies and influences are thought to have 
educative import. The school program 
is always important but not necessarily 
always central in this concept. There 
would seem to be much more concern 
for total community living. Institu- 
tions, including the school, would be 
looked upon as a means by which the 
total needs of the community might 
be met, even though no particular 
precedent existed for certain actions. 
To be sure this level is more experi- 
mental, more unusual, more hazardous. 
Possibly, with more experience we may 
even redefine this level. At any rate, 
this concept would require extensive 
and thoughtful public participation. 


Grade-level parent groups operate from kindergarten through Grade 1!2 at 
the University School. A father raises a question about the seniors’ annual trip. 































A group of parents listens to a teacher-student panel discuss the 


In describing these levels of par- 
ticipation I have revealed my own bias. 
I do believe that we should work to- 
ward Level 5. At the time | 
think it utter folly to impose partici- 
pation expectations upon people for 


same 


which they have no preparation, With 


participation, as with learning, we 
should do well to begin where people 


are. 


EMERGING PRINCIPLES 


We seem to have reached the place 
in this discussion where some emerg- 
ing principles or hypotheses of public 
participation should be enumerated. I 
shall hazard 10 such items. The first 
five would seem to have fairly general 
application whether on a room, a 
school or a district basis. The last 
five refer more specifically to advisory 
councils on a district basis. They are: 

1. In public participation, — start 
where teachers, administrators, board 
members, and citizens are. Do not ex- 
pect people to participate on levels 
they do not understand and for which 
they have no preparation. 

2. Work toward achieving public 
participation on a room, a school, a 
district, a state, and even a national 
basis. This implies that teachers and 
principals, as well as superintendents, 
are informed, competent, responsible. 
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3. Adapt patterns of public partici- 
pation to fit the community. Formal 
organization should perhaps be kept 
at a minimum. No one type of or- 
ganization would seem to be acceptable 
to all communities with their great 
in size, complexity, past 
history, and mores. 

4. For the most part, public partici- 
pation should deal with purposes and 
not with procedures. The citizens as 
the stockholders in public education 
should certainly have a voice in what 
the school is to do. The professionals 
on the other hand, should have a great 
part in determining how the job is 
to be done. 

5. Public participation should im- 
ply that the participant will begin 
by ascertaining the facts and not by 
prescribing a solution. This suggests 
that the facts must be made available 
and couched in simple terms. 

6. To qualify as a member of an 
advisory council a citizen should be 
willing to give time to meetings, be 
able to make a contribution, and have 
a belief in public education. 

7. When advisory councils are set 
up, every major segment or organiza- 
tion of the community must be repre- 
sented. Only through such represen- 
tation can an advisory council keep 
from becoming a pressure group. 


variations 


University School's program. 


8. The advisory council should not 
become so large that it cannot function 
as a discussion group with broad mem- 
ber participation. 

9. Membership in advisory councils 
should be on the basis of a staggered 
overlapping term, perhaps no more 
than three years in length, with the 
provision that no member can suc- 
ceed himself immediately. 

10. Advisory councils should be 
kept advisory. This suggests that they 
work through the school board instead 
of becoming competing agencies in 
the community. 


NEED INVENTION AND APPRAISAL 

Even though the points just enumer- 
ated are 10 in number, I assure you 
they do not possess Mosaic certainty. 
Each principle might well be inter- 
preted as a hypothesis to be tested. 
That brings me to my last point: In 
this whole business of public partici- 
pation we have great need for inven- 
tion and evaluation. I am convinced 
good practices are still to be born. In 
all probability a good practice in one 
locality may not be so good in another. 
In other words, there is no royal road 
to public participation. There is, how- 
ever, a great resource in the part Citi- 
zens can play in shaping educational 
policy for the public schools. 
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EDUCATION REBORN 
IN POSTWAR BURMA 






A. L. KNOBLAUCH 
Fulbright Lecturer in Education 
State Training College for Teachers 
Rangcon, Burma 







a oi Union of Burma is a proud and progressive coun- 
try. Yet, as an independent union, it is less than five 
years of age. Its people are among the finest in the world, 
and the new resurgence in their nationak ambitions bids 
well to take them far along the road to regional leader- 
ship in many fields of public service, including the one 
institution which is basic to all human culture—the free 
public school (state schools of Burma). 

Prior to independence, there was a long period of di- 
rection and control by the British during which the coun- 
try developed a stable economy and a rather effective, Sipe ‘ . 
though numerically limited, system of vernacular, Anglo- This is the site of the former school of education 
vernacular, and English schools. These were the conditions at the University of Rangoon. Only rubble remains. 
as they existed before World War II. The war period 
affected Burma adversely, more so than it did any other 
far eastern country, including, perhaps, Japan. 

The University of Rangoon, perhaps the finest institu- 
tion of its kind in this part of the world, lost its entire 
school of education, including a splendid training or prac- 
tice school. These structures were bombed out of existence 
during the war. The quarters now in use are not up to 
prewar standards. However, the program is being expanded 
as new buildings and personnel are acquired. 

The postwar period has witnessed a new emphasis in 
the training of primary and middle (lower secondary) 
school teachers. The department of public instruction has 
given much special attention to the problem of teacher 
education, and the result is that these institutions are now 
staffed, housed and equipped better than before. 

Burma, with the rest of the progressive and civilized 
nations of the world, has experienced tremendous post- The education faculty at the University of Rangoon 
war population shifts and increases. This has created is now using this building as a practice school. 
extremely acute needs for teachers in all standards ( grades ) 
in the schools. Burma is fortunate in that the attitude of 
her public officials is favorable to the school development 
program. What is more important, leaders in teacher ed- 
ucation and in the whole field of public education are 
competent and promising, although limited in number. 

There is a vigor in these citizens of Burma which is 
only now beginning to assert itself in the field of public 
service. At long last the masses are beginning to realize 
that poverty and want are not of necessity their eternal 
lot. Man ce:. do something to improve his heritage. 

In Burma, which has been free and independent only 
since 1948, a new system of free public schools will soon 
dot the countryside. I should like to see Burma and its 
schools in 1962. 

















































Mr. Knoblauch is on leave from the University of Connecticut, 
where he is professor of educational administration and director 
of the division of university extension, of the summer session, and 
of education by radio. , 






Two instructors (Dr. Knoblauch is at the left) 
stand in the doorway of a classroom at Rangoon. 
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“Learning As You Like It” 
for ADULTS 


FRANCES VEJTASA 
San Jose, Calif. 


THLETES speak of second breath 
as an essential to winning. When, 
at 80, one packs a book under his arm 
and goes to school, could that be sec- 
ond youth? Someone has classified it 
as the flower of the democratic way of 
living. Some time ago I laid a dollar 
on the registrar's desk and became one 
of the 11,500 students enrolled in the 
Adult Education Center of San Jose, 
Calif., which is credited with more 
than a quarter century of service and 
has earned the title of “one of the 
finest as well as the largest adult 
schools in America.” 
The system recognizes the human 
emotional quality as well as the intel 
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.«lectual 
teach bookkeeping or to encourage a 
talent for ceramics but to provide an 
atmosphere where democracy can 
thrive,” says David L. MacKaye, direc- 
tor of adult education for the last 23 
years. He believes democracy to be 
the most powerful force in the world 
for people's well being. Sharing in his 
belief is his wife, Julia MacKaye. 

And what is democracy? Provide an 
ideal environment for living, and it 
will bring forth the answer. To con- 
tribute to this environment, then, 
adults come to these education centers 
because they feel a void in their per- 
sonality or a need in their home life, 


“The goal is not so much to 





Top: "Vagabonds" take 10 week 
course before leaving on trip. 
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community, trade or profession. The 
age range is from 18 to 80. Irrespec- 
tive of education, age or background, 
all participate in discussions. They are 
encouraged to learn from one another. 
Their very backgrounds of variances 
in living and thinking create a course 
of study. 

In the same classroom, among re- 
tired teachers, draftsmen, nurses and 
members of other professions, retired 
and unretired, sit workers who have 
come from the shop and from the 
home, from lettuce fields, from their 
knees under the prune trees, from 
the canneries, and from other local 
industries. 

To a San Jose evening school also 
come the foreign-born to learn Eng- 
lish or to prepare for citizenship, their 
efforts culminating in the significant 
“I am an American” day, when each 
receives his small silk American flag, 
as a symbol of his belonging. 

To this city’s study centers come 
educators from various parts of the 
world, to make a survey of procedures 
with the aim of furthering the democ- 
ratization program in their homeland. 
Two recent distinguished guests from 





Vagabonds from the San Jose Adult Center visit Lincoln's home 


Japan were Mrs. Asa Takunaga of 
Yokosuka, who is in charge of the 
P.T.A. organization in Japan, which 
in three years acquired a membership 
of 15,500,000, and Masami Aizawa, 
head of the Obihiro Public Hall in 
Obihiro, Hokkaido, a privately con- 
ducted adult center for the furthering 
of democratic living. 

When I asked Mrs. MacKaye whether 
such visitors come often, she replied 
that Washington frequently routes to 
San Jose foreigners who come to ob- 
serve American methods in education. 
Recently an educator from Germany 
spent six weeks in San Jose. 

Mrs. MacKaye was toying with a 
black and gold Japanese fan, and, as 
| bent over it admiringly, she ex- 
plained: “Today at lunch it was rather 
warm and Mrs. Takunaga gave it to 
me,"—an unconscious example of the 
give-and-take of democratic living. 
Since this visit, a letter has come 
from a distance, ending with these 
words, “Your kindness will remain 
forever in our hearts.” 

Another recent visitor was Emin 
Hekimgil, division chief of the Turk- 
ish Ministry for National Education. 


at Springfield, Ill., while en route to Washington, D.C., and to Virginia. 
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He will recommend that adult center 
schools in Turkey be modeled after 
the San Jose system. 

The department of adult education 
in San Jose is part of the city’s unified 
school district. It derives state sup- 
port from public funds on approxi- 
mately the same basis as other high 
schools and junior colleges. The re- 
mainder of its funds, a small amount, 
comes from the local schools’ budget. 

The department consists of four 
evening high schools and one evening 
junior college, all referred to as adult 
centers. Each of the four high schools 
has a full-time principal. The San Jose 
Evening High School is organized spe- 
cifically around classes of high school 
grade, chiefly commerce, homemaking, 
crafts and academic courses. The Wil- 
son Intercultural Evening School deals 
with the education of aliens, foreign 
language groups, and minority groups. 
The Leland Vocational Evening High 
School offers courses in trade, industry 
and agriculture. Willow Glen Evening 
High School is an experiment in a 
neighborhood center. 


ALL FROM CHOICE 

From 250 subjects and 140 teachers 
(most of whom have daytime duties 
elsewhere), the student makes his own 
choice. If he does not find the course 
he needs, a student may petition for 
it. A council of students takes care .of 
the management. If a certain number 
of students petitions to have a course 
and a teacher can be found, the course 
materializes. Funds for new equipment 
are administered by the students; the 
library is under their control. 

The courses now being given defi- 
nitely indicate the demand and supply 
principle—included are millinery, cos- 
metics, party cooking and service, fam- 
ily finance, fathercraft, mothercraft, 
with prenatal and physical therapy, the 
well dressed woman, the approach to 
a new world government, bricklaying, 
lathing, jewelry construction, tooling 
of leather, rug weaving. 

Folk dancing with its rhythm and 
color and social warmth is among the 
most popular courses. One year more 
than 800 were attracted by this class. 
However, the registration of 1000 in 
the vocational classes testifies to the 


need for the practical side of living 


also. 

Highly popular have been lectures 
illustrated in color, bringing visual 
travel from and into many lands— 
Scandinavia, Mexico, England, Jamaica, 
India, Ecuador, China and France. A 
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recent addition is a collection of more 
than 16,000 slides, portraying the his- 
tory and personalities of the great 
rivers of the West. 

The many centers or units, conven- 
iently chosen throughout the city, draw 
large audiences for book reviews and 
informative lectures, and for discus- 
sions of national as well as world 
problems. A series of forums led by 
authoritative and capable speakers, the 
best the state affords, are attracting 
coastwide attention. 

A surprise feature, as a visitor walks 
down the halls and corridors, is to 
meet one’s next door neighbor, a 
lodge brother, a business associate, or 
a friend and discover that he, too, is 
part of the system. One family is 
represented by three generations: 
grandmother, mother, daughter and 
son-in-law. 


NO LONELY PETUNIAS 

I was further initiated 
spirit permeating the San Jose Adult 
Center, when at 10 p.m., in a chilly 
drizzle, | waited at a bus corner in a 
cross section of the whizzing traffic. 
"I just missed a bus ... and that means 
a half-hour wait,” said one woman. “J 
could leave class earlier but I’m always 
afraid I'll miss something.” She but- 
toned her coat and protectively pushed 
under her white scarf a few silver 


into the 


curls. 

Chilly winds, rain, slow buses . . . 
my mind was reasoning out a problem. 
Then, as the woman shifted to the 
other hand a grocery shopping bag 
heavy with paints, brushes and art 
pads, I asked, “How long have you 
been doing this?” 

“This is my fourth year. It’s so much 
fun, and so I just keep on. On Tues- 
day nights I get a ride with a neighbor. 
She lives alone. She's up in her seven- 
ties and thought there was nothing 
more for her in life until she started 
to come here. Now she has been doing 
this for seven years.” 

“Do you do one painting a night?” 
I asked. 

"Yes, but I don’t finish it in class. 
I work on it the same night after | 
get home. I'm usually through by mid- 
night.” 

A singing radio in a passing car 
proclaimed, “I'm a little lonely petunia 
in an onion patch.” Inaudibly, I an- 
swered the radio, “That needn't be 
true,” and then still inaudibly I spoke 
to the woman beside me, “Who would, 
after waiting a half hour on a rainy, 
chilly night, go home and continue 
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painting a picture?” However, I have 
since found myself doing that very 
thing. 


VAGABOND TOURS 

A curiosity arousing word to a 
stranger is that of “Vagabond,” which 
one overhears as groups gather here 
and there. Probably the most demo- 
cratic, socially and economically, are 
the Vagabond Tours. For when sun- 
shine, perfumed air, and songbirds 
call, the students, and teachers as well, 
take to wheels. The universe with its 
fullness of visual equipment becomes 
the classroom. The forest rangers in 
the national parks and the padres of 
the numerous old Spanish missions 
now, as they are contacted, automati- 
cally join in instructing the students 
in the school-on-wheels. 

An entire history class may file into 
an overland bus for a five-day, 500 
mile tour; the San Jose city historian 
goes along. An art class may take off 
to the ocean for seascapes or travel 
cross-country for landscapes or go up- 
land to the coast ranges for sketching 
and mountain air. 

For long summer vacations, sight- 
seeing excursions are planned, such 
as a 32 day trip to historical New 
England. These trips by bus are con- 
ducted on a thrifty, all-expense basis. 
The MacKayes scout the route in ad- 
vance and prepare a complete his- 
torical and geographic syllabus. Each 
traveler receives his own copy, which 
includes sketch maps with indicated 
historical places. The backs of the 
pages may be used for personal records 
or notes. 

The syllabus for the coast-to-coast 
New England trip numbered 95 type- 
written pages, divided into three books 
for convenience. In this guide no de- 
tail for comfort and well-being is 
neglected—the dollars needed, the rain- 
coat, and, for emotional support, pa- 
tience, good humor, and kindliness. 

One summer the bus for Vagabonds 
loaded for Oregon——Crater Lake, New- 
berry Crater, the Cascades, the McKen- 
zie River, the Oregon coast and caves, 
and the Redwood Highway. Another 
summer the destination was Virginia, 
but the Vagabonds also spent seven 
days at Washington, D.C. gaining 
first-hand knowledge about their coun- 
try's government. 

The Vagabonds are active as one of 
the center's groups during the entire 
school year. Upon their return to San 
Jose they maintain their membership 


by registering as students for the en- 


suing year. As soon as the next trip 
is decided upon, the librarian of the 
adult center assists the members in 
selecting reading material so that ad- 
vance preparation and study may be 
made of personalities and points of his- 
tory concerning the area to be visited. 

The ever-broadening educational 
program reaches into various vital 
essentials of human progress. Not only 
is it personal but also it integrates the 
activities of the community. There 
is the food handlers’ training program 
(now in its tenth year). This co- 
operative enterprise is maintained in 
conjunction with the city health de- 
partment. It consists of education as 
to proper cleansing and sterilization of 
dishes and utensils, good personal 
habits of food handling, and the tech- 
nic of proper storage of food. The 
program has now become mandatory 
for all food handlers in the city of 
San Jose. Each worker is required by 
law to take the course within 30 days 
after beginning his job and to take a 
refresher course each following year 
to keep up with what is new and essen- 
tial to this type of work. 


OFFICIALS COOPERATE 

History and travel courses involve 
the services and cooperation of the city 
historian and spread over an area of 
hundreds of miles; the citizenship 
training ties in with the court and the 
judges. Here the personal and friend- 
ly contacts remove the fear that humble 
people, and especially immigrants, 
have for law officials. These people 
learn to accept such officials as pro- 
tectors rather than as persecutors; their 
conception of judicial procedures is 
also broadened and humanized. 

It is not unusual for San Jose adult 
centers to receive letters from across 
the seas seeking information, and it 
is not unusual for letters to come from 
various parts of the United States, stat- 
ing: “In my search for material I was 
told by my congressman . . . of your 
wonderful work. Would you be kind 
enough to send me some material and 
literature as to the nature of adult 
education and what the people get out 
of it?” 

Thus it is proved that, although the 
adult center family knows no restric- 
tions in its multitudinous interests, it 
keeps ever alive the discipline and 
essentials necessary for the building 
of a nucleus for happy living—to live 
contentedly not only as San Joseans 
and Americans but also as citizens 
of the world. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 





In the new junior high school at Dearborn, Mich., a 
large fine arts room provides space. for ceramics, 
crafts and graphics, tools and supplies, and sketch- 
ing and painting. The concrete floor of the ceramics 
area is lower so that it can easily be sprayed with 
a hose for cleaning. The school is described in the 
pages immediately following. 








JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


meets community specifications 


OLD BUILDINGS 


—an educational asset 








JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


built to meet community specifications 


RUSSELL E. WILSON 


Assistant to the Superintendent 


in Charge of School Plant Planning 
Public Schools, Dearborn, 


ITH an elementary school build- 
ing program of somé 18 projects 
well under way, Dearborn, Mich., 
turned to face an inevitable junior 
high school program. We had a prob- 
lem that is facing school systems 
across the nation as the increased en- 
rollments in the elementary schools 
begin to flood the junior high schools. 
In Dearborn the new elementary 
schools had been designed to serve a 
self-contained classroom type of school 
organization. When our school staff 
members turned their attention to the 
problem of planning a series of new 
junior high schools for Grades 7, 8 
and 9 they desired to rethink and re- 
state a basic philosophy and practical 
procedures for our junior high schools. 
Their statements, produced during 12 
months of work by a committee of 
15 staff members, became the educa- 
tional specifications for the Clara Bry- 
ant Junior High School. 

The Clara Bryant planning commit- 
tee thought through the purposes of 
a good junior high school program so 
that this school could build upon the 
educational advantages of the self- 
contained classroom program of the 
elementary schools and yet prepare 
graduates from the ninth grade to meet 
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and Construction 
Mich. 


the more highly departmentalized sen- 
ior high school program. Their report 
recognized also that a good junior high 
school program has validity and pur- 
poses of its own apart from its réle 
as a transition from elementary school 
to senior high school. The final written 
committee report, or educational speci- 
fications, for the Clara Bryant Junior 
High School, as adopted by the board 
of education, called for an informal, 
friendly, one-story building to accom- 
modate 900 children in Grades 7, 8 
and 9, Further, the report posed a 
series of educational values that the 
architect was to design into the plans 
for this school. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUES DESIRED 

These educational values sought in 
the design of the Clara Bryant school 
are presented as a series of statements 
describing major aspects of the junior 
high school program for the Dearborn 
public schools. Accompanying each of 
the following statements is a descrip- 
tion of the architect's solution to each 
of these educational problems. The 
pictures and plans accompanying this 
article are intended to show the “solu- 
tions” as they actually exist today in 
the Clara Bryant school. 


HERSCHEL K. BENNETT 
Assistant Superintendent 
in Charge of Elementary and Junior High Instruction 
Public Schools, Dearborn, Mich. 


Value No. 1: This school must be 
capable of accommodating several pos- 
sible types of administrative organiza- 
tions. Although it is desirable at this 
time to organize the school partly on 
a block-of-time basis, particularly in 
the seventh grade, it must permit some 
specialization and some elective sub- 
jects in the ninth grade. The plan 
must not prevent the future possibility 
of complete departmentalization. Fur- 
ther, the plans should be sufficiently 
flexible to accommodate the addition 
of the 10th grade at a later date. 

The Plan Solution: The building 
can be divided into three major parts, 
the classroom and library section, the 
unified music and arts section, and the 
health and physical education section. 
This will permit an administrative 
organization based on blocks-of-time 
with the student group divided into 
three parts. 

Eight rooms have full self-convained 
classroom facilities, including sinks, 
toilets, fountains and work counters. 
Other classrooms have fountains, work 
sinks and conference rooms. Science 
rooms have more specialized facilities; 
mathematics and general classrooms 
have simpler facilities. This variety 
provides real program flexibility. 
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The comfortable, spacious lobby is used by pupils and visitors to the school. 


Open-end corridors, reserve heating 
capacity, and oversized service lines for 
utilities plus space on the school site 
will simplify future additions. 

Value No. 2: This school must be 
designed so that the values of the ele- 
mentary self-contained classroom pro- 
gram can be furthered in the junior 
high school. 

The Plan Solution: The classrooms 
are large (26 by 32 and 26 by 34) and 
well equipped. One wing, for the sev- 
enth grade, has the same facilities, 
such as toilets, fountain, project stor- 
age, work sink, reversible tackboards 
and chalkboards, as do our new ele- 
mentary schools. 

Each classroom is designed and 
equipped with a library table and 
chairs and bookshelf trucks to meet 
a homeroom library program. Ample 
files and space are provided for a 
homeroom guidance period. This guid- 
ance program is supplemented by 
part-time counselor - specialists who 
have space in a guidance suite. 

Value No. 3: This school must 
recognize the departmentalization com- 
mon in high school programs and 
must recognize the need for some spe- 
cialized instruction in a well rounded 
junior high school program. 
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The Plan Solution: The central 
library is versatile enough to serve as: 
(1) a traditional reference and study 
room, (2) an informal, self-interest 
reading center, (3) conference rooms 


for committee work, (4) a distribu- 
tion center for audio-visual materials. 

Specialized classrooms have been 
equipped for science, mathematics and 
personal typing; whole groups of 


This model shows the three major divisions of the building: the class- 
room and library section (left); the unified arts and music section 
(center), and the physical education and lunchroom section (right). 
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Above: The floor plans shows the quiet isolation of the classroom wing and 
the strategic location of the lounge, which is a focal point of the junior 
high school. Below: In the classrooms ample space (26 by 32 feet) and 
movable furniture give the basic flexibility that are needed to permit a 
variety of teaching technics as well as informal seating arrangements. 
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rooms are included for music, home- 
making, shops, art and physical edu- 
cation. 

Value No. 4: This school should 
encourage strong, up-to-date teaching 
methods, such as self-directed study, 
project work, committee work, the 
use of audio-visual materials, problem 
solving technics, and increasing em- 
phasis on reading and work-study skills. 

The Plan Solution: The classroom 
magazine display and storage shelves, 
the bookshelf trucks, and the reading 
tables, all supplied with materials from 
the central library, provide basic ma- 














terials. The classroom conference 
rooms, work sinks, project storage 
shelves, and the movable individual 


tables and chairs promote projects and 
group work. Projectors, screens, shades 
and display boards are available for 
all classrooms. In addition, several 
other rooms meet the requirements for 
the use of audio-visual materials. 
Value No. 5: This school should 
fit a unified art program so that a 
child can design a birdhouse or a metal 
belt buckle or a dress and then carry 
through on his artistic creation and 
actually make the finished product. 
There must be a great variety of re- 
sources available in the form of tools 
and materials which can be blended 
together by the close cooperation of 
a group of art teachers. 
(Text Continued on Page 70) 
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KEY TO MUSIC 
AUDITORIUM AREA 


. Instrument storage 
- Double doors to stage 

. Loading dock 

. Folding partition 

. Instrument storage (above) 
Dressing rooms {above} 
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KEY TO UNIFIED 
ART DEPARTMENT 
i 1. Display cases 


2. Dropped floor—drain and so 
forth for ceramic and clay 
work 


. Clay sink 


4. Puppet stage, viewed from 
multipurpose area 















5. Folding partitions 
6. Easel type of chalkboard 







7. Movie screen for audio-visual 
instruction 








. Double doors to patio 







9. Food serving counters 


10, Under-counter sewing ma- 
chine storage 












11, Removable partitions 






12, Service and receiving door 


LIVING AREA 








GARDEN 8) TERRACE 
























Above: The eight self- 
contained classrooms are 
equipped with work coun- 
ters and sinks, supply 
storage cabinets, large 
display boards, and 
fountains. Left: Classroom 
conference rooms are 
built of removable sec- 
tions. Below: Reading 
is encouraged by use of a 
reading corner in each 
classroom, which has a 
round table, a magazine 
storage and display cabi- 
net, and bookshelf trucks. 





The Plan Solution: There is a 
close physical relationship in one wing 
of the building housing two art areas, 
three homemaking areas, and three tool 
shop areas. Storage rooms, toilets, 
fountains and a multi-use area com- 
plete the unified arts wing to make 
it a self-operating unit. Movable par- 
titions, folding partitions, and large 
glass partitions also used for display 
purposes tend to unify this area visu- 
ally. These arrangements make it easy 
for individuals or groups to move from 
one area to another to make the dif- 
ferent parts of their project. 

Value No. 6: This school should 
reflect the increasing need for more 
emphasis on home and family living 
and homemaking skills. This special 
emphasis on homemaking reflects both 
national educational concern with this 
problem and intensive local studies. 

The Plan Solution: The plan for 
the homemaking unit shows the living 
room and dining room and space for 
these activities: (1) personal groom- 
ing, (2) cooking, (3) serving, (4) 
laundry. This list of spaces is not 
unique in itself, but the details of the 
plan show unusual thoughtfulness. 
Through the use of folding partitions 
this unit can be subdivided in several 
different ways to accommodate chang- 
ing groups and activities. 

The eight kitchens all differ in size, 
cupboard arrangements, counter top, 
and kinds of stoves, refrigerators and 
other equipment. Thus, almost any 
kind of home cooking situation can 
be experienced. Similarly, the serving 
area is equipped with several different 
kinds of equipment. 

Value No. 7: This building and 
the site should present a great variety 
of facilities for sports and physical 
education so that all the students can 
learn and participate in physical activ- 
ities. The school program is to em- 
phasize personal sports with carry-over 
values into adult life rather than h 
competitive games, although 
competitive sports are played. 

The Plan Solution: The major 
facilities for physical activities in- 
clude: (1) a double gymnasium with 
a folding door, (2) a swimming pool, 
(3) locker and shower rooms and out- 
door areas, some hard surfaced play 
space and some grass for ball games, 
field hockey, tennis, badminton, horse- 
shoes and archery. 

Other multi-use areas of the build- 
ing provide for a great variety of activ- 
ities: the lunchroom can be used for 
dancing and tumbling, the lobby for 


some 
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Top: Three general science class- 
rooms have glass front display 
cabinets, demonstration tables with 
utility outlets, chalkboards, livestock 
cages, aquariums and terrariums. 


table games, and the wide unified arts 
corridor for table tennis. 

Value No. 8: This building must 
provide for a music program encom- 
passing two major objectives. Music 
is to be a vital part of the general 
educational program designed to pre- 
sent broad cultural patterns. Music is 
to be considered also as a basic expe- 
rience so that all students can exercise 
their creative talents. 

The Plan Solution: The variety of 
music facilities includes (1) a band 
room, (2) a choral room, (3) a music 
classroom, (4) a music library, (5) 
individual practice rooms, (6) dress- 
ing rooms to be used as additional 
practice rooms. The auditorium and 
stage are easily accessible to the music 
department. The stage floor is built 
on the same level as is the band room 
floor. This thoughtful arrangement 
and the well arranged large doors to 
the band room facilitate the move- 
ment of pianos and other large instru- 
ments from stage to music rooms. 

Value No. 9: The facilities to be 
provided for the faculty must encour- 
age close interfaculty cooperation. One 
of the major determinants of the suc- 
cess of this kind of junior high school 
program will come from the joint 
development of general educational 
units of study. This kind of curriculum 
depends on carefully thought out re- 
lated activities so that, for example, 
health concepts presented in social 
studies or physical education are based 
upon scientific knowledge properly 
timed and presented in the science 
classes. 

The Plan Solution: Several spaces 
are provided as convenient meeting 
rooms and workrooms for the faculty. 
The workrooms were located for con- 
venience and not for particular depart- 
ments. They have facilities for desk 
space, files, general storage for books 


Center: Multipurpose area in the 
unified arts department. Bottom: 
Fine arts room provides space 
for ceramics (far left), crafts 
and graphics (left), sketching and 
painting (center background), 
and tools and supplies (right). 
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Top: Each of the three shops em- 
phasizes a specialty: wood working 
machines, metal working machines, 
and simple motors. Center: Family 
living and the home are studied 
in this living room and studio. 
Bottom: The eight kitchens can be 
separated from the clothing and 
dining areas by a folding partition. 


and teaching materials, and work sinks 
and duplicating machines. 

One lounge has shelves for profes- 
sional books. Another lounge provides 
a secluded rest spot. The faculty dining 
room has simple facilities for the prep 
aration of light refreshments. 


FACILITIES AND COSTS 

The Clara Bryant school contains 34 
rooms in which classes are regularly 
held. 

The major spaces are as follows: 

Classrooms (21): with  self-con- 
tained classroom facilities, 8; with 
conference rooms, 8; science, 3; mathe- 
matics, 2. 

Music department: band room, ca- 
pacity 70; choral room, capacity 80; 
practice rooms, 5; music classroom; 
music library; storage space. 

Unified arts: shops, 3; homemaking, 
3; att; 2: 

Physical education: gymnasiums, 2 
(divided) ; pool. 

Library: general reading room; con- 
ference rooms, 2; workroom and stacks. 

Audio-visual room. 

Guidance suite: counselor rooms, 3; 
records room. 

General offices: principal's office; 
conference room; secretarial office; 
workroom. 

Faculty rooms: workrooms, 2; 
lounges, 2; dining room. 

Health room. 

Auditorium, capacity 580. 

Lunchroom, capacity 300. 
yO ed ara et Ce $ 78,606 
BUILDING 

Gen. contractor ......$1,480,509 

Mech. contractor... 480,845 

Elec. contractor 158,183 

Lockers _...... : 12,755 

Partitions ....... 4,400 

Refrigeration . é 11,000 

Kitchen equipment 30,726 

Homemaking 

cabinets and 
equipment 11,000 

Architectural fees 115,583 

Cabinet work 122,245 

Change order 


in gymnasium 2,172 
Miscellaneous 4,120 


Total Building 2,433,538 
EQUIPMENT 114,773 


Total Costs 
{Land, building and equipment) $2,626,917 
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The 30 by 75 foot swimming pool provides six lanes. The flat, exposed gutter § The lunchroom also is used for 
rim is convenient for cleaning, and children can climb out of the pool easily. | tumbling, dances and plays. 
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A large alcove off main library per- The auditorium, seating 580, is supplemented with a scenery shop, a stor- 
mits reading in relaxing atmosphere. age room, and dressing rooms. The band room is across the corridor. 


The corridor is widened at the audi- The playing floor, large enough for a standard basketball court, can 
torium entrance to serve as a lobby. be divided into two gymnasiums by wood folding partitions. THE END. 
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HE citizens of New Orleans were 
shocked by a realization of the ex- 
tent of the backlog of school building 
neglect in their city. Two wars, a de- 
pression, and a unique social structure 
had allowed an accumulation of school 
repairs to reach staggering proportions. 
When a definitive evaluation of the 
situation was finally made in 1951, the 
citizenry was alarmed to find its in- 
stitution of public education in a state 
of near collapse. Through their school 
board, New Orleanians learned that 
all of their 89 public schools had been 
declared either unsafe or insanitary by 
city and state regulatory agencies. Edu- 
cators and architects found that only 
42 schools could be retained as reason- 
able educational facilities beyond 1970. 
Thirty others were deemed useful for 
a life of not more than 10 to 20 years, 
while 17 more required either imme- 
diate replacement or major repairs and 
Space revisions. 


ALMOST INSOLUBLE PROBLEM 

These facts, coupled with the dis- 
concerting knowledge that the popula- 
tion of the city had increased 15 per 
cent since 1940, that no new schools 
had been built in the last 10 years, 
that birth trends were continuing the 
war-time upswing, and that thousands 
of young families had moved to newly 
developed outlying areas, presented an 
almost insoluble problem. 

The school board found that its en- 
tire allowable bonding capacity would 
permit only 25 to 30 per cent of the 
facilities required if conventional cor- 
rective action were undertaken. Total 
dependence upon replacement by new 
construction was obviously impossible. 
Extremely high real estate, material 
and labor costs and the federal controls 
on building materials forced us to finc 
expedient measures which still would 
not compromise educational values. 
Simple but thoroughly planned reno 
vation of many old structures was the 
only possible solution. 

While exploring the none too en- 
ticing prospect of renovation and the 
continued use of condemned and ap- 
parently obsolete structures, the board 
was amazed at some of its findings. 
For example, one high school erected 
in 1913 for $360,000 had an insurance 
evaluation in 1951 of $960,000, or 167 
per cent more than the initial cost of 
the structure. Yet the building had 
not received an entire coat of paint 
or other basic measure of maintenance 
since its construction. It was manda- 
tory to rearrange many spaces, add 
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OLD BUILDINGS CAN BE 


AN EDUCATIONAL ASSET 


CHARLES R. COLBERT 


Supervising Architect 
Orleans Parish School Board 
New Orleans 


facilities, and repair and refurbish this 
building. The cost of renovation was 
fixed at $468,000, or 30 per cent more 
than the cost of the original invest- 
ment. However, the provision of iden- 


tical facilities today would entail the 
expenditure of more than $1,500,000 
(four times the cost of the old struc- 
ture). In addition, a new site would 
have to be acquired or the students 
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Opposite Page: This 86 year old stairway was condemned because it 
failed to conform to state and city fire regulations. Above: The same 
stairway following renovation meets all legal building requirements. 


would have to be removed while the 
old building was razed and its replace- 
ment was constructed on the same site. 


DON’T JUDGE BY AGE 

Educational developments in recent 
years have created obsolescence in 
many school buildings, but in our 
studies we found it dangerous to judge 
a structure's educational usefulness by 
its age. Some school buildings of 
Nineteenth Century vintage are in 
reality far more useful education plants 
than their later-day counterparts. In 
this respect, it is interesting to note 
that single-loaded corridor schools 
were erected in New Orleans in the 
Twenties, while the four-story Gargan- 
tuans did not evolve until the Thirties. 
Corridorless schools were built in the 
Eighties, and exterior bearing-wall and 
free-standing partition constructions 
were common just after the turn of 
the century. 
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Many of these old structures having 
nonbearing interior partitions, spacious 
floor areas, and adequate fenestration 
can be remodeled easily and econom- 
ically. Although student capacities will 
usually be reduced because of present- 
day educational concepts which de- 
mand larger and more complete phys- 
ical facilities, the cost of renovation 
will remain far below that of new con- 
struction. 

The Orleans Parish School Board 
has concluded that our older school 
buildings must be considered analo- 
gous to other important residual assets 
of the community. They may be ex- 
ploited, destroyed or used with care. 
These debt-free facilities in many in- 
stances contain materials, craftsman- 
ship and solidity not to be duplicated 
today. The existence of a reasonably 
sound structure purchased before the 
day of the devalued dollar is an enor- 
mous financial asset. Education may 


not proceed soundly without regard 
for such a valuable resource. Of course, 
replacement costs must be continually 
balanced against renovation costs, and 
the respective educational values of 
each must also be balanced. 

With these basic propositions in 
mind, the Orleans Parish School Board 
embarked upon a renovation program 
unprecedented in its history. During 
the summer of 1951 nine schools ca- 
pable of housing 6000 students were 
completely renovated. The following 
year an additional 18, housing almost 
16,000 students, were rejuvenated dur- 
ing the vacation period. Plans are well 
under way for the 12 that will be ren- 
ovated in 1953. By 1954-55 a total 
of 54 structures will have been con- 
verted to useful educational life at a 
cost of approximately $7,500,000, 


JUDICIOUS RENOVATION 

When renovation is decided upon 
for budgetary or fiscal reasons, it must 
be undertaken in a judicious manner. 
The planning of the renovation of 
schools must not be precipitous of 
approached from the basis of the in- 
dividual unit. A systemwide building 
plan is imperative, since every struc- 
ture must be related to and compared 
with all other facilities in the system. 
Each school building has a determinate 
useful life, a definite economic status, 
and a particular degree of intrinsic 
value. These factors may not be 
weighed properly by individual school 
units, 

Fundamentally, planning is the an- 
ticipation of future conditions and the 
establishment of logical methods for 
the control of those conditions. A 
planning program for the development 
of a school system must build upon 
known or foreseeable resources, but it 
is primarily concerned with the future. 
Our school structures have a useful life 
of many years, and because of this we 
must consider the growth of the area, 
the city, and the community. This may 
be achieved only by coordinating 
school studies with the city plan and 
the elements of population growth and 
shifts, zoning, major streets, public 
transportation, and related capital im- 
provements. No planning project with 
so many variable forces acting upon it 
can be static; by its very nature, it must 
be an evolutionary process involving 
constant restudy and revision. 

The systemwide, long-range plan 
developed for New Orleans gives five 
basic categories of information for 
each existing or proposed new school: 
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SCHEDULE OF RENOVATION, 





(1) location, (2) capacity, (3) use 
(elementary, junior high, senior high), 
(4) attendance district boundaries, 
and (5) reasonable life span. 

After detailed study and determina- 
tion of these factors for each school in 
the New Orleans system, a schedule for 
the progressive renovation of the older 
structures for several future summer 
vacation periods was set up. Even with 
this as a guide, our 1951 experimental 
summer renovation program proved a 
bit unwieldy for control procedures 
then in our hands. A lack of proper 
project scheduling and specific control 
and standardization procedures was 
damaging, though the entire expendi- 
ture was less than $1,000,000 ($14,000 
per work day). 

Based upon this experience and the 
board's desire to initiate a $3,000,000 
program in 1952, the problem of pro- 
duction and control assumed unusual 
importance. A specific procedure was 
worked out over a period of several 
months to ensure a wise investment of 
more than $50,000 per work day dur- 
ing the extremely short summer vaca- 
tion period, 


KEY TO COORDINATION 

The key to the coordination of this 
volume of highly specialized and 
standardized work was the develop- 
men of a schedule of renovation (?. 
76). This schedule was designed to 
serve two purposes. First, it was used 
to coordinate the efforts and set dead- 
lines for the work of the various divi- 
sions of the school board’s staff. Sec- 
ond, it served as a monthly report to 
the board of progress of the work 

With the schedule of renovation as 
a ‘guide and checkpoint, work pro- 
gressed as planned, and 16,000 chil- 
dren returned to safe, sanitary and 
sound educational facilities last Sep- 
tember. At one-fifth of the cost of new 
construction, we were thus able to pro- 
vide classrooms many times superior 
to those used last year. 

Though we are extremely pleased 
with the results of renovation, we in 
no way wish to imply that renovation 
is a cure-all or that it can be fairly 
compared to the far superior educa- 
tional potentialities of new construc- 
tion. However, old structures properly 
planned and renovated may have their 
useful lives extended and their educa- 
tional conditions vastly improved. A 
rich resource may be further utilized 
in this manner, and improved learning 
conditions may be brought within the 
reach of many more of our future 


citizens. 
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This high school science laboratory, before remodeling, is an example 
of accumulated neglect. Renovation included rearrangement of space. 


Above: A cafeteria in an 86 year old school building before renovation: 
Below: The same cafeteria, renovated at a cost of $3.50 a square foot. 





CHALK DUST 


VALENTINE 


“As unto the bow the cord is, 

So unto the man is woman; 

Though she bends him, she obeys him, 

Though she draws him, yet she follows.” 

Thus the superintendent ponders, 

Thinking of the Little Woman 

Who stands valiantly beside him. 

When he skids and bangs his bumper 

She it is who spreads the ointment. 

She it is who guards the paycheck, 

She it is who mends the trousers. 

She can soothe the school board head 

aches 

Without need of too much aspirin. 

When the P.T.A. is rampant 

And the squaws go on the warpath, 

She it is who veers the tempest, 

Decks herself with new war bonnet 

Turns the catty comments selfward. 

When the superintendent sputters 

And would utter words unseemly, 

She it is who says, “Now, Papa,” 

And the cuss words go unspoken. 

When the can is tied upon him, 

As is often apt to happen, 

She, with head held high, goes gaily 

Getting cut-rates from the movers 

To a better land of promise. 

« » 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
Xt!l—The New Superintendent 

WHEN THE WHITE KNIGHT was elected superin- 
tendent of the Wonderland Schools everyone but the 
disappointed candidates thought it was an excellent 
choice. True, he was considered to be a little wacky, but 
that is an accusation leveled at all school superintendents 
sooner or later. On the other hand, he was not violent, 
and he had an excellent publicity agent. He owned his 
own horse and would not have to use the school bus 
to get around the district. The clinching argument was 
his past experience in absorbing assorted jolts, bumps 
and displacements, Such experiences condition a man for 
a job as a school administrator. 

Following his election, the White Knight hurried to 
Alice for advice. “The first thing you should do,” said 
Alice, “is to study the Rules of Battle, which you will 
find incorporated in the minutes of the school board 
and approved by the Parent-Teacher Association.” 

(The Rules of Battle vary from district to district, 
but, in general, they cover about the same ground. They 
are the principal rules under which the superintendent 
works but can be tightened every time the board meets.) 
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RULES OF BATTLE 


Sooner or later you will fall in the mud. 
Don’t get dirty! 

Under no circumstances are any oaths 
permitted except Loyalty Oaths. 

No claims will be allowed for the loss of 
shirts or other articles of apparel. 

The victim must preserve all property 
and rumors in good shape for his suc- 
cessor. 











“What special equipment will I need to carry on as a 
Superintendent of Schools?” asked the White Knight. 

“You are already fairly well equipped,” said Alice, 
taking a quick inventory. She noted with approval the 
accouterments with which the White Knight had sur- 
rounded himself. He had a large empty lunch box for 
headache pills, an extra beehive to store up honey for 
visiting delegations, several mousetraps to catch wild 
infinitives, some spiked anklets which were worn by his 
horse but could be used as shin protectors in an emer- 
gency, and, to top off, he wore a large cast iron helmet 
badly dented by previous use. Alice was particularly 
intrigued with an invention that kept his hair from 
falling out by keeping it perpetually erect so that it 
couldn’t fall. Such a device ought to be general issue for 
all superintendents, she thought. 

“It is possible that you will last the year out and 
establish a new longevity record,” said Alice thoughtfully. 
“I notice that your credentials claim that you have ex- 
traordinary dexterity in remounting your horse after you 
have been thrown off.” 

“I have had plenty of practice,” said the Knight 
modestly. “I once tried to get a doctorate at Teachers 
College.” 

“Falling off your horse will not be held against you,” 
observed Alice, “as long as you fall off the middle and 
don’t land on either side. Each patron expects strict 
impartiality and no favoritism except for his own chil- 
dren.” 

“I shall endeavor to please everybody,” said the Knight, 
flashing his best public relations smile. 

Nonsense,” said Alice, quickly pulling the rug out 
from under him to give him a little taste of things to 
come. “Oh, my poor man, did you hurt yourself!” 

“No bones broken to speak of,” said the White Knight, 
who, fortunately, had landed squarely on his head. 

“You'll do for the job,” quoth Alice happily, “at least 
until we can get a replacement.” 


Commemorating the 25th anniversary of The NATION'S SCHOOLS, a 32 page 
brochure of selections from CHALK DUST will be distributed at the A.A.S.A. 
convention. Get your copy at our booth G-33, main floor of the exhibit hall. 
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Supreme Court rules on Oklahoma LOYALTY OA TH LA W 


be soue during the last year the 
United States Supreme Court has 
ruled on the constitutionality of a 
state law requiring teachers to take 
so-called loyalty oaths. On March 3, 
1952, it handed dewn a decision de- 
claring New York's Feinberg Law 
constitutional.' This decision was re- 
ported in some detail in the June issue 
of The NATION’s SCHOOLS.? On Dec. 
15, 1952, the court ruled that Okla- 
homa’s law prescribing loyalty oaths 
for certain public officers and employes 
was unconstitutional.* In this case, as 
in the previous one, the court was not 
ruling on the constitutionality of loy- 
alty oaths in general but upon a spe- 
cific law requiring loyalty oaths. 


LOYALTY OATH REQUIRED 


The Oklahoma statute required the 
taking of a loyalty oath within 30 
days following the taking of office by 
each officer and employe of the state, 
counties, school districts, municipali- 
ties, public agencies, and public au- 
thorities. When 13 employes of the 
Oklahoma State Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College failed to take the oath 
in the prescribed 30 days an action 
was brought by a citizen and taxpayer 
to enjoin the proper officials from pay- 
ing them. After a hearing in a lower 
court, the case was appealed to the 
supreme court of Oklahoma, which 
held the law constitutional.* It was on 
an appeal from this decision that the 
United States Supreme Court held the 
law unconstitutional. 

The statute was attacked, largely, on 
the ground that it was a bill of at- 
tainder—a legislative act that provides 
punishment without judicial trial — 
that it was an ex post facto law, that 


‘Adler v. Board of Education of the City 
of New York, 342 U.S. 485. 

*Garber, Lee O.: Curbing Subversive Ac- 
tivities in the Public Schools, The Nation's 
Schools, 49:81 (June) 1952. 

*Wieman et al. v. Updegraff, et al., U.S. 
(No. 14, October Term 1952. Decided 
Dec. 15, 1952.) 

“Board of Regents of Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural College v. Updegraff, 237 P. (2d) 
131, 205 Okla. 301. 
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it impaired the obligations of contracts 
with the state, and that it violated the 
due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. In the main, the objec- 
tions to the statute centered on the 
following clause of the prescribed 
oath: 

“That I am not affiliated directly or 
indirectly . . . with any foreign politi- 
cal agency, party, organization or gov- 
ernment or with any agency, party, 
organization or group whatever which 
has been officially determined by the 
United States attorney general or other 
authorized agency of the United States 
to be a Communist front or subversive 
organization; . . . that I will take up 
arms in the defense of the United 
States in time of -war or national emer- 
gency, if necessary; that within the five 
(5) years immediately preceding the 
taking of this oath (or affirmation) I 
have not been a member of . . . any 
agency, party, organization, association 
or group whatever which has been offi- 
cially determined by the United States 
attorney general or other authorized 
public agency of the United States to 
be a Communist front or subversive 
organization. .. .” 


OKLAHOMA COURT'S RULING 

The supreme court of Oklahoma, in 
holding the act constitutional, pointed 
out: 

“The phrase of the oath which re- 
fers to affiliation ‘with any foreign 
political agency, party [etc.} ... or 
group whatever which has been offi- 
cially determined by the United States 
attorney general [etc.] ... to be a 
Communist front or subversive organi- 
zation’ refers to a list or lists of such 
organizations in existence at the time 
of the passage of the act which had 
been prepared by the attorney general 
under governmental directive. . . . 
There is no requirement in the act 








that an oath be taken of nonmember- 
ship in organizations not on the list 
or lists of the attorney general of the 
United States at the time of the pas- 
sage of this act.” 

Likewise, it interpreted the section 
dealing with membership in certain 
organizations within the five-year pe- 
riod previous to the taking of the oath 
as referring to those organizations on 
the list of the attorney general at the 
time of the passage of the act. It also 
ruled that the law had no reference 
to any organization added to that list 
between the time the act was passed 
and the time the oath was taken. 


PREVIOUS CASES REVIEWED 


Mr. Justice Clark, who wrote the 
US. Supreme Court's decision, re- 
viewed three somewhat similar cases 
which the court had recently decided. 
In Garner v. Board of Public Works, 
341 US. 716 (1951), the court had 
been called upon to rule on the con- 
stitutionality of a Los Angeles ordi- 
nance requiring employes to swear that 
they did not advocate nor did they 
belong to any organization that did 
advocate the overthrow of government 
by unlawful means. The court upheld 
the constitutionality of this ordinance 
on the ground that it applied to or- 
ganizations known by the employe to 
be in the proscribed class. 

In Adler v. Board of Education, 342 
US. 485 (1952), the court upheld the 
Feinberg Law and, in so doing, ex- 
pressly noted that the New York courts 
had interpreted the statute as requir- 
ing that a knowledge of the organiza- 
tion’s purpose on the part of the em- 
ploye was necessary before the regula- 
tion was applicable. 

In the case of Gerende v. Board of 
Supervisors, 341 U.S. 56 (1951), the 
court upheld a Maryland law requiring 
an oath of all candidates who sought 
elective office. It affirmed a Maryland 
court's decision on the ground that the 
lower court interpreted the statute as 
requiring the candidate to swear that 
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he had not engaged in any attempt to 
overthrow the government by force or 
violence and that he had not knowing!) 
been a member of an organization en- 
gaged in such an attempt. 

Mr. Justice Clark then pointed out 
that the Oklahoma supreme court, after 
the Garner decision—in which the 
court had assumed that Los Angeles 
would give the petitioners the right 
to take the oath as interpreted—re- 
fused to extend to appellants the right 
to take the oath as interpreted. 

Commenting on the Oklahoma 
court’s decision, he said: 

“We read this . . . state court's deci- 
sion as limiting the organizations pre- 
scribed by the act to those designated 
on the list or lists of the attorney gen- 
eral which had been issued prior to the 
effective date of the act. Although this 
interpretation discarded clear language 
of the oath as surplusage, the court 
denied the appellant's petition for re- 
hearing which included a plea that 
refusal of the court to permit appel- 
lants to take the oath as so interpreted 
was violative of due process.” 


MAIN QUESTION IDENTIFIED 

In commenting on this action of the 
Oklahoma court, he identified the main 
question for consideration. He said: 

“This must be viewed as a holding 
that knowledge is not a factor under 
the Oklahoma statute. We are thus 
brought to the question . . . whether 
the due process clause permits a state 
in attempting to bar disloyal individ- 
uals from its employ to exclude per- 
sons solely on the basis of organiza- 
tional membership, regardless of their 
knowledge concerning the organiza- 
tions to which they had belonged. For, 
under the statute before us, the fact of 
membership alone disqualifies. If the 
rule be expressed as a presumption of 
disloyalty, it is a conclusive one. 

“But membership may be innocent. 
A state servant may have joined a 
proscribed organization unaware of its 
activities and purposes. In recent years, 
many completely loyal persons have 
severed organizational ties after learn- 
ing for the first time of the character 
of groups to which they had belonged.” 

In differentiating between this case 
and the Garner, Adler and Gerende 
cases, previously mentioned, the court 
said: 

“Under the Oklahoma Act, the fact 
of association alone determines dis- 
loyalty and disqualification; it matters 
not whether association existed inno- 
cently or knowingly. To thus inhibit 
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individual freedom of movement is to 
stifle the flow of democratic expression 
and controversy at one of its chief 
sources. We hold that the distinction 
observed between the case at bar and 
Garner, Adler and Gerende is decisive. 
Indiscriminate classification of inno- 
cent with knowing activity must fall as 
an assertion of arbitrary power. The 
oath offends due process.” 


APPELLEE’S ARGUMENT 

In his argument, appellee referred to 
a statement of the Supreme Court in 
the Adler case, in which it was pointed 
out that school employes “have no 
right to work for the state . . . on their 
own terms. .. . They may work for 
the school system upon the reasonable 
terms laid down by the proper author- 
ities of New York.” Mr. Justice Clark 
expanded upon this argument as fol- 
lows: 

“To draw from this language the 
facile generalization that there is no 
constitutionally protected right to pub- 
lic employment is to obscure the issue. 
. .. We need not pause to consider 
whether an abstract right to public 
employment exists. It is sufficient to 
say that constitutional protection does 
extend to the public service whose ex- 
clusion pursuant to a statute is patently 
arbitrary or discriminatory.” 

While this decision was unanimous 
(Mr. Justice Jackson, not having heard 
the argument, took no part in the de- 
cision), two supplementary concurring 
opinions are important. One was 
written by Mr. Justice Black, who had 
concurred in a dissenting opinion 
written by Mr. Justice Douglas in the 
Adler case, the one that upheld the 
New York Feinberg Law. He referred 
to the battle for individual liberty in 
the United States from the first years 
of this nation. In considering the 
Alien and Sedition Laws, he pointed 
out that “our constitutional liberties 
survived the ordeal . . . because there 
were influential men and powerful or- 
ganized groups bold enough to cham- 
pion the undiluted right of individuals 
to publish and argue for their beliefs 
however unorthodox or loathsome.” He 
then went on to paint a rather alarm- 
ing picture of present-day conditions, 
as he sees them, and to issue a warning. 
He said: : 

“The present period of fear seems 
more ominously dangerous to speech 
and press than was that of the Alien 
and Sedition Laws. Suppressive laws 
and practices are the fashion. The 
Oklahoma oath statute is but one 


manifestation of a national network of 
laws aimed at coercing and controlling 
the minds of men. Test oaths are 
notorious tools of tyrany. . . . 

“Governments need and have ample 
power to punish treasonable acts. But 
it does not follow that they must have 
a further power to punish thought 
and speech. . . . Our own free society 
should never forget that laws which 
stigmatize and penalize thought and 
speech of the unorthodox have a way 
of reaching, ensnaring and silencing 
many more people than at first in- 
tended. We must have freedom of 
speech for all, or we will in the long 
run have it for none but the cringing 
and the craven.” 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, who wrote 
a dissenting opinion in the Adler 
( Feinberg Law) case, also wrote a con- 
curring opinion in this case in which 
he expressed himself quite clearly on 
the subject of academic freedom. This 
statement, it is predicted, will be 
quoted extensively in the professional 
literature of the future. In part, he 
said: 

“That our democracy ultimately rests 
on public opinion is a platitude of 
speech but not a commonplace in ac- 
tion. Public opinion is the ultimate 
reliance of our society only if it be 
disciplined and responsible. It can be 
disciplined and responsible only if ° 
habits of open-mindedness and of 
critical inquiry are acquired in the 
formative years of our citizens. The 
process of education has naturally 
enough been the basis of hope for 
the perdurance of our democracy on 
the part of all our great leaders, from 
Thomas Jefferson onwards. 

“To regard teachers— . . . from the 
primary grades to the university—as 
the priests of our democracy is there- 
fore not to indulge in hyperbole. It is 
the special task of teachers to foster 
those habits of open-mindedness and 
critical inquiry which alone make for 
responsible citizens, who, in turn, make 
possible an enlightened and effective 
public opinion. Teachers must fulfill 
their function by precept and practice, 
by the very atmosphere which they 
generate; they must be exemplars of 
open-mindedness and free inquiry. 
They cannot carry out their great and 
noble task if the conditions for the 
practice of a responsible and critical 
mind are denied to them. They must 
have the freedom of responsible in- 
quiry, by thought and action, into the 
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meaning of social and economic ideas, 
into the checkered history of social and 
economic dogma. They must be free to 
sift evanescent doctrine, qualified by 
time and circumstance, from that rest- 
less, enduring process of extending the 
bounds of understanding and wisdom, 
to assure which the freedoms of 
thought, of speech, of inquiry, of wor- 
ship are guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States against in- 
fraction by national or state govern- 
ment.” 

Lest some readers may conclude that 
this decision represents a reversal of 
the stand previously taken by the 
Supreme Court on the question of 
loyalty oaths, it should be emphatically 
stated. that it is not. It is a ruling on 
the constitutionality of a loyalty oath 
law Of a particular state—Oklahoma. 
It is significant because it rules out the 
question of guilt by association. In 
brief, it provides that teachers may not 
be penalized, at some later date, for 
having joined some organization, re- 
gardless of its character, whose pur- 


poses the teacher may not have been 
acquainted with. Had the statute pro- 
vided for an oath in which a teacher 
would swear that he had not know- 
ingly joined any organization that had 
later been declared subversive, the 
Supreme Court would undoubtedly 
have upheld its constitutionality, as it 
did in the Garner, Adler and Gerende 
cases. 

As has been said, the court made 
it clear that “guilt by association” will 
not be countenanced, With this, all 
will agree. Likewise, all will agree with 
Mr. Justice Clark that “membership 
may be innocent” and with Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter when he says that we are 
a nation of “joiners” and that there is, 
apparently, “a right of association pe- 
culiarly characteristic of our people.” 

Is this an absolute right? Need the 
individual assume no responsibility for 
his choice of organizations? It is to be 
regretted that the court did not see fit 
to comment upon this aspect of the 
problem. It might well have pointed 
out the nature of this right and thus 


have given teachers a criterion by 
which they could measure the effects 
of their acts and the extent of their 
responsibilities. Surely they have some 
responsibility for their individual acts 
or choices. 

The application of this case to exist- 
ing loyalty-oath statutes seems clear. 
Those that penalize teachers for join- 
ing or having joined so-called sub- 
versive organizations without knowl- 
edge of their subversive character 
would, in all probability, be declared 
unconstitutional. Others that penalize 
only those knowing the nature of such 
organizations are probably constitu- 
tional. 

In any case, as Mr. Justice Clark 
said, democratic government is not 
powerless in the face of threats to its 
existence, The legislature has the 
means at its disposal for the solving 
of this problem. In using them it is 
faced with a delicate problem, “that of 
balancing its interest in national secur- 
ity with the often conflicting constitu- 
tional rights of the individual.” 


Factors Limiting SCHOOL REORGANIZATION 


ETWEEN 1947 and 1952 more 

than six hundred one-room school 
districts in Wisconsin were dissolved. 
During that same period 110 rural 
communities organized community 
school districts for kindergarten 
through Grade 12. These integrated 
community districts treat farm and 
rural village as a single administrative 
unit. 

The organization of school districts 
on the community basis is the result 
of considerable legislative and educa- 
tional pressure exerted upon the rural 
population. The issue of school dis- 
trict reorganization has confronted 
Wisconsin citizens since the first small 
school districts were organized more 
than a hundred years ago. The issue 
reached its climax in 1947 when a com- 
prehensive school reorganization law 
was passed by the Wisconsin law- 
makers. As a result of this and subse- 
quent legislation, the state department 
of public instruction rates all school 
districts on the basis of a formula that 
distinguishes an integrated district 
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from a basic district. The basic dis- 
trict has fewer educational opportu- 
nities to offer to the children of the 
community and receives less state finan- 
cial aid. This has been responsible for 
a decrease in the number of one-room 
school districts and an increase in the 
number of K-12 integrated school 
districts. 

In spite of progress made, Wiscon- 
sin still operates 3500 one-room 
schools. A small number of these are 
parts of community school districts 
which have an integrated rating and 
which obtain services from special 
teachers in the central school. An addi- 
tional thousand school districts oper- 
ate no schools and send their elemen- 
tary children to other school districts 
and pay tuition. At present, 70 per 


cent of Wisconsin children in public 
schools attend school in districts that 
have integrated classifications. In 1947 — 
only 50 per cent attended schools of 
this classification. 

Although real progress has been 
made, schoolmen are not particularly 
satisfied with the speed with which 
school improvement is being effected. 
The factors that deter rapid progress 
in the area of school reorganization 
generally can be classified as (1) limi- 
tations in the school laws, legislation 
both of commission and of omission, 
and (2) limitations of a socio-political 
nature. These two classifications will 
be considered from the point of view 
of their influence on the speed of Wis- 
consin’s reorganization program. 

The school district reorganization 





law passed by the 1947 state legisla- 
ture set up a Committee in each county 
of Wisconsin. The county superin- 
tendent of schools was the secretary 
of this county school committee, and 
the county school committee was em- 
powered to act in the establishment of 
boundaries for new school districts. 
They could dissolve smaller districts, 
put them together, and form larger 
ones. Although an appeal from the 
action of the county school committee 
could be made in the courts, it was 
mainly an appeal on legal grounds 
rather than on educational grounds 

There was considerable objection to 
that law since it gave great power to 
a few people, power which many 
of the local citizens felt could be used 
unjustly. To give to the people the 
right to express their approval or dis- 
approval on any proposed reorganiza- 
tion, a new provision was made by the 
legislature in 1949. The new law made 
it possible for the people of any com- 
munity to subject to referendum any 
school reorganization proposal made 
by the county school committee. This 
referendum could be ordered by the 
committee or held upon a petition of 
10 per cent of the voters in the last 
gubernatorial election. This change in 
the legislation limited the speed with 
which a county committee could order 
the dissolution of districts and their 
integration into a single community 
unit. 

To be sure that their orders would 
stand the test of a referendum, the coun- 
ty committees realized the need for an 
educational program prior to the issu- 
ance of reorganization orders. The 
1949 law definitely held up the issu- 
ance of orders by the county school 
committees in some cases. In other 
cases where the importance of prior 
education of the voter was overlooked, 
the orders issued were defeated in the 
referendum. In certain cases the ref- 
erendum factor definitely limited the 
reorganization program, It is well to 
keep in mind that if education is to 
be improved it is always necessary for 
the people of the community to be 
aware of the values in the proposed 
improvements. Unless local citizens 
are aware of the values, little progress 
results whether or not the community 
is reorganized. In this regard the ref- 
erendum provision may aetually be 
a potent factor in total educational im- 
provement, and this may outweigh its 
initial limitations. 

An additional limitation in the Wis- 
consin laws effecting the reorganization 
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program is the fact that where an 
area is not in a high school district the 
tax levy for high school tuition follows 
by one year the actual attendance of 
the children in high school. This means 
that the first year a school district is 
reorganized and Grades 1 through 12 
are operating under the same adminis- 
trative structure the taxes are levied 
to meet the operating cost of that year. 
Those areas of the newly reorganized 
district that formerly paid high school 
tuition will in addition be taxed for 
tuition charged for the preceding year. 


To the farmer, particularly, the taxes 
are likely to be considerably higher 
the first year of a school reorganiza- 
tion program since he is actually pay- 
ing for the education of the 12 grades 
in the new district and tuition for 
four high school grades that accrued 
during the preceding year. This in- 
crease occurs only in the first year; 
after that there is one tax levy for 
Grades 1 through 12. Since this tax 
complexity is not easily understood by 
the taxpayer, it leads him to question 
the total change that means higher 
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taxes for that one year. The result is 
Opposition to the reorganization pro- 
posals. 

Another limiting factor in reorgani- 
zation is the nature of the school 
equalization aids which oftentimes 
work to the advantage of certain of 
the small school districts. These can 
be of two types, the one-room school 
district that is not operating a school 
or the one-room school district that 
has a low equalized evaluation for tax- 
ing purposes but a relatively high 
pupil enrollment that qualifies it for 
state aid. An example of each of these 
will be given to show why certain of 
these small districts might not desire 
to become affiliated with a larger unit, 
since it actually would mean a greater 
contribution on their part to the sup- 
port of the communities’ educational 
program. It may be selfishness on their 
part to hold back reorganization, but 
the tax levy is always a factor in the 
development of any improved edu- 
cational program. 


TAXES RAISED 

For example, in a one-room school 
district that has but three pupils of 
elementary school age the district may 
decide to send these three children to 
a near-by village school and pay tui- 
tion. The tuition rate varies, but in 
our example the rate is $200 per 
pupil per year. This district will need 
to raise only $600 for its elementary 
pupils plus a possible 4 mill county 
levy for high school tuition purposes. 
This would mean that the district 
would need to raise only $4200 that 
year for its total educational program, 
Grades 1 through 12. If the equalized 
evaluation were $900,000, this would 
require a tax levy of less than 5 mills. 
If this district joined with other dis- 
tricts to form an integrated district, 
and these districts had a lower equalized 
evaluation and more children of school 
age, it is likely that the over-all tax 
levy for the following year would be 
higher. It could conservatively be 
placed at 10 mills. Thus, the group of 
taxpayers from the old district that 
raised but $4200 would now be re- 
quired to raise $9000 to pay for an 
almost identical school program. It 
is easy to see why the residents of this 
former district would be opposed to 
a school reorganization program purely 
on the basis of the tax dollar. 

The second example is a one-room 
school district with an extremely low 
equalized evaluation, in this case $110,- 
000. This school has an average daily 
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attendance of 25 children. The Wis- 
consin state equalization aids will guar- 
antee a tax base behind each child of 
$17,000 if a levy of 9 mills or more 
is required and made by the local 
district. This means that this school 
district could raise $990 to support its 
school for the school year and the 
state would pay the remainder of its 
operating costs. If this district were 
to join in a new integrated district, 
in which case the equalization aids of 
the state guarantee up to $19,000 per 
pupil, it would appear that the dis- 
trict would gain additional state aids. 
However, this district, especially if it 
is the poorest financially of those in 
the new reorganized district or one 
that is considerably below the average 


Transportation of young children 
to relocated elementary schools 
raises problems of health and psy- 
chological adjustment. Planning is 
necessary if time consumed by bus 
rides is to become both pleasant 
and worth while to the pupils. 


in wealth and higher than the average 
in children, is likely to lose much of 
the equalization since the other former 
districts will more than overbalance 
any advantage this district once had. 
This, of course, would not occur if all 
of the school districts in the commu- 
nity were similar and if the situation 
in each was the same as in the one 
district described. 

Equalization aids appear to work 
ideally only when there are comparable 
district structures. In any state in 
which there are considerable differ- 
ences among the size, the evaluation, 
and the pupil population of school 
districts, these aids are likely to have 
a somewhat limiting effect on the re- 
organization plans of certain of the 
districts involved. 

A further limiting factor for re- 
organization that concerns school laws 


in Wisconsin is focused on the differ- 
ences between the city school districts 
and the common school districts. In 
city school districts the fiscal control 
as well as the title of property actu- 
ally rests with the city council. When 
a city school district may be joined 
with a number of rural common school 
districts in a new district, both the 
rural and the city people see certain 
disadvantages to them in such a re- 
organization. The farm people are not 
too willing to turn the assets and the 
liabilities .of their one-room or two- 
room school district over to a new 
district that is controlled fiscally by a 
city council. Likewise, the city people 
are concerned when they realize that 
the farm people who are not a part 
of the city could not be taxed for 
buildings and capital outlay in the city 
even though such outlay might be 
required for the best operation of the 
newly reorganized school district. 


LIMITING FACTOR OVERCOME 

This limiting factor can be over- 
come, as it was recently in Tomah, 
Wis., where the city school district 
was dissolved and a common school 
district was formed, This change gave 
the new reorganized district fiscal inde- 
pendence and the ability to operate 
itself as a total community school dis- 
trict, 

In at least two instances omissions 
in the school laws are just as limiting 
to school reorganization as items that 
are present in the laws. Certainly addi- 
tional incentive aids to reorganized 
school districts would help to alleviate 
some of the limitations already men- 
tioned. These additional incentive aids 
could be additional in terms of either 
financial contribution from the state 
or a more sharply and clearly defined 
basis for aiding the reorganized school 
systems that develop a better educa- 
tional program. At the present time 
there are two levels of aid in Wis- 
consin, one level for the integrated 
district and a lower level for the basic 
district. This is but a first step in the 
encouragement of communities to 
meet higher standards. 

An additional need of this type is 
for financial aid to school districts in 
their building programs, particularly 
building programs that will contribute 
to a more adequate educational pro- 
gram for the children of the rural 
community. This might mean the 
denying of state aid for building a 
one-room school that did not aid the 
total community and the granting of 
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aid for a building or buildings that 
would be used to develop a compre- 
hensive community educational pro- 
gram. 

One of the socio-political considera- 
tions that seems to limit the effective- 
ness of the school reorganization pro- 
gram is the principle of home rule 
that permeates much of Wisconsin's 
legislative action. Home rule in rela- 
tion to small units of government was 
built in terms of the one-room school 
district and the town in the days when 
the neighborhood and the. one-room 
school district or the town were im- 
portant social and political units. Today 
with modern transportation and the 
facilities of communication and trans- 
portation what they are, the commu- 
nity is a stronger base for home rule, 
yet the remnants of home rule on the 
one-room school district and the town 
basis are still strong enough in the 
state of Wisconsin to interfere with 
any proposal that looks at the total 
communities or the counties for ad- 
ministrative purposes, The home rule 
principle is one of the factors that was 
behind the rural opposition to the 
original county school committee and 
its power to determine arbitrarily new 
school district boundaries. 


“EDUCATIONAL HORSE TRADING” 

A second socio-political aspect limit- 
ing school reorganization is the tradi- 
tional point of view regarding political 
boundaries, Although it is possible in 
Wisconsin for county school commit- 
tees from adjoining counties to work 
together in developing a community 
school district or a reorganized school 
district, it is often difficule for the 
county committee to release territory 
from its county to a community center 
in the adjoining county unless it re- 
ceives some promise of territory in 
return, Thus county boundary lines 
and occasionally town boundary lines 
are responsible for a type of “educa- 
tional horse trading” rather than for 
educational development. 

The third socio-political aspect that 
seems to be a factor in the limiting 
of reorganization is the fact that in 
Wisconsin the county superintendents 
of schools are selected at a popular 
election. I shall not at this point at- 
tempt to justify or oppose popular 
election of county superintendents. 
However, I do recognize that county 
superintendents of schools often tend 
to curtail their leadership activities 
toward school reorganization if it is 
likely that such action would lose votes 
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in the next election. It is only natural 
for a county superintendent of schools 
elected on a popular basis to be cau- 
tious of the extent to which he moves 
ahead of the public in promoting good 
schools. This is particularly telling in 
Wisconsin, where the county super- 
intendent of schools is the secretary 
of the county school committee. 

In Theodore J. Jensen's recent survey 
of the county superintendents in Wis- 
consin the ideas of county superin- 
tendents on important questions re- 
lated to school reorganization were 
obtained.* These are particularly sig- 
nificant to our analysis of limitations 
to reorganization since the rdle of the 
county superintendent is so vital to 
reorganization progress. What he 
thinks is important to the development 
of the program. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS 

The major problems of school dis- 
trict reorganization as seen by county 
superintendents of schools were: 

1, Educating people to understand 
district reorganization. 

2. Transportation problems related 
to school reorganization. 

3. Complacency and aversion to the 
disturbance of the status quo. 

4. The problem of attaching rural 
areas to city school districts. 

5. The fear of losing voice in oper- 
ating the new and larger school dis- 
trict. 

6. Concerns over the new building 
needs, use of the school, and location 
of the school when reorganization takes 
place. 

7. Concern over changes in taxes. 

Those organizations recognized by 
the county superintendent as most 
favorable toward the reorganization 
movement were the local newspapers, 
parent-teacher associations, county 
school committees, farm organizations, 
civic and service clubs, and school 
boards. Since these are given in order 
of frequency, it is most interesting to 
note that county school committees 
are third in the list. The county super- 
intendent is secretary of this commit- 
tee, and it was established to promote 
school improvement through reorgani- 
zation, This is further evidence that 
the rdéle maintained by the elected 
county superintendent in Wisconsin 
is likely to limit the speed of the 
reorganization program. 


*Jensen, Theodore J.: Public Opinion 
Factors in School District Reorganization. 
Unpublished doctoral thesis, University of 
Wisconsin, 1952. 


The superintendents also reported on 
the organizations and agencies that 
actively oppose school district reorgani- 
zation efforts. The county superintend- 
ents most frequently listed these four: 
the Rural Schools Association, rural 
school board members, Towns Incor- 
porated, and the Wisconsin Towns 
Association. Here we see the influence 
of those citizens most closely allied 
with the schools, the school board 
members. Acting corporately in the 
Rural Schools Association or individ- 
ually as school board members, they 
lead in the opposition to school re- 
organization. 

The evidence from Dr. Jensen's study 
indicated that there is about as much 
difference among Wisconsin counties 
and among Wisconsin communities in 
their reaction to school reorganization 
as there is among the various states 
in the Midwest. Counties operating 
under the same state school laws 
often have different reactions to the 
same law because of different educa- 
tional problems. This is particularly 
true in Wisconsin when northern and 
southern counties are compared. This 
is actually true within communities of 
a single county when the small rural 
community is compared to the large 
rural community or in many cases the 
rather wealthy rural community from 
one end of the county is compared to 
its poor neighbor in the other end 
of the county. 


PRIMARY CONCERNS 

Legal and socio-political limitations 
in any state or in any community are 
often overcome by real efforts on the 
part of its citizens. This does not 
mean that efforts should not be made 
to improve the laws or to understand 
better the social and political consid- 
erations in school reorganization. But 
it is apparent that even with ideal laws 
and no other limitations there would 
still be some real differences in the 
efforts that local communities would 
make to provide sound educational 
programs for their boys and girls. 

The primary concerns in improving 
education through reorganization 
should be the passage of school laws 
that provide incentives for superior 
programs and the training of teachers 
and administrators who not only are 
able to interpret these laws within the 
framework of our social and political 
tradition but also are able to use the 
laws as a means of developing and 
changing the factors in our tradition 
that limit school improvement. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 
Thirty-First Yearbook of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Admuinis- 
trators, N.E.A., 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 
522, $5. 


Bs of recurring attacks on 
public schools, educators and lay- 
men alike are searching for answers 
to such questions as what are public 
schools for, how do children learn most 
efficiently, what are desirable teaching 
methods, and how can the results of 
the schools be appraised. To attempt 
to answer these and related questions 
was the goal of the commission ap- 
pointed by the A.A.S.A. to prepare a 
yearbook on curriculum and _ instruc- 
tion, 

“American School Curriculum” has, 
of course, been written for administra- 
tors, supervisors, educational resource 
persons, teachers and students of edu- 
cation. The commission, however, gave 
careful thought to the possibility of its 
use by laymen. “Keep ‘pedaguese’ to a 
minimum” was a frequent admonition 
at commission meetings. Superintend- 
ents should find it useful in the hands 
of members of boards of education and 
lay members of educational com- 
mittees. 


BOOK TO KEEP ON DESK 

The busy school administrator may 
well decide, after gaining an overview 
of the text as a whole, that this is a 
book to retain close by his desk. He 
may wish to draw extensively on in- 
dividual chapters for special purposes 
and occasions. The chapter on “What 
Schools Are For” could provide the 
inspiration for the next P.T.A. speech. 
“How Children Learn and Grow” 
should be “must” reading for all mem- 
bers of boards of education and other 
laymen interested in education. In the 
hands of honest critics of the work of 
present-day educators the book should 


Members of the yearbook commission 
are Lawrence G. Derthick, superintendent, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., chairman; Guy T. Bus- 
well, professor of education, University of 
California at Berkeley; Stanley E. Dimond, 
professor of education, University of Michi- 
gan; Francis L. Drag, assistant superinten- 
dent, San Diego county schools, San Diego, 
Calif.; Ernest Horn, professor of education, 
State University of Iowa; Dr. Ostrander; 
David H. Patton, superintendent, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Noel Wical, education writer, Cleve- 
land Press, Cleveland; Frank L. Williams, 
assistant superintendent in charge of in- 
struction, Dallas public schools, Dallas, 
Tex., and Harry H. Williams, assistant prin- 
cipal, Horace Mann School, New York City. 
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American School Curriculum 


A.A.S.A. Yearbook reviewed by 


RAYMOND H. OSTRANDER 
Superintendent of Schools, Mineola, N.Y. 


aid immeasurably in promoting sym- 
pathetic understanding of many of the 
problems the teacher is expected to 
solve. 

Patterns of curriculum organization 
are explained concisely. Methods of 
bringing about change are discussed at 
some length. To tie practice to theory, 
examples are cited to illustrate how 
changes have actually taken place 
both in elementary and in secondary 
schools. 

Curriculum workers, classroom 
teachers and principals may find the 
chapter concerning instructional ma- 
terials a major aid in the improvement 
of instruction. As in other portions of 
the book emphasis is placed on setting 
goals before taking action. 

“Materials to be used for instruc- 
tional purposes should: 

“1. Be in harmony with a stated 
philosophy of education as developed 
by educators, laymen and students. 

“2. Be in keeping with the aims of 
the specific classrooms where they are 
to be used. 

“3. Be in accord with the latest re- 
search on efficient methods of learning 
and the ways in which human beings 
grow and develop. 

“4, Be accurate in factual content.” 

The teacher, the home, and the com- 
munity all play important parts in cur- 
riculum improvement and in the 
instructional program. Their rdles are 
discussed with emphasis on practical 
hints for the reader. 

No matter how good we may think 
our schools are, we need to appraise 
their work in as objective a manner 
as possible. Evaluation, if it is to 
amount to anything, has to be in terms 
of ultimate objectives. Teaching can 
attain a high degree of efficiency in 
relationship to specific objectives. This 
efficiency depends upon the extent to 


which the goals are clearly stated, 
thoroughly understood, and assiduously 
sought. Standardized tests are valuable 
in many phases of learning. Yet a 
school should not limit its appraisal to 
those areas for which such tests are 
both available and valid. Other forms 
of evaluation should be used to the end 
that appraisal takes place in respect 
to all the objectives of the school. 

Testing is only a first step. “There 
must be a clear understanding that the 
controlling purpose of evaluation is 
to guide and facilitate learning ex- 
periences. ...” 


HIGH STAKES 


Classroom teachers and pupils have 
high stakes in any evaluation program. 
Theirs should be a participating réle 
in planning and executing the pro- 
gram. “The most compelling argument 
for the participation of classroom 
teachers is that the effective utilization 
of the results of any type of evaluation 
largely depends upon them.” Pupils’ 
attitudes toward a program of ap- 
praisal will be a major factor in the 
degree of validity of the results. 

Evaluation of the work of the in- 
dividual pupii in the many facets of 
his development is essential for the 
improvement of school curriculums 
and teaching, as well as for the effi- 
cient progress of the pupil himself. 
Such an appraisal, however, falls short 
in a total evaluation of the school’s 
effectiveness. An examination of the 
over-all product of American educa- 
tion is necessary if improvements are 
to be made in keeping with the needs 
of a free society. This area of evalua- 
tion, though vital, is in an embryonic 
stage. Drop-out studies, follow-up 
studies and opinion surveys are steps, 
though to date somewhat falteringly 














taken, which are leading in the right 
direction. 

“American School Curriculum” will 
prove disappointing to some members 
of the profession. If offers no pan- 
aceas. It doesn’t encourage teachers, 
curriculum coordinators, and principals 
to travel their own separate ways, dis- 
regarding all guide lines. In like man- 
ner, but for obviously different reasons, 


THE AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Edited by Paul B. Jacobson, dean, 
school of education, University of 
Oregon. New York City: Prentice 
Hall, Inc. Pp. 458. $4.75. 


RIMARILY an introduction to sec- 
ondary education for college juniors 
and seniors is the new volume “The 
American Secondary School.” How- 
ever, there is considerable material of 
value to practicing secondary school 
teachers and administrators. The con- 
cern of this discussion is with these 
portions rather than with those phases 
primarily of value to the beginning 
student. The 10 authors of the book 
include school and college administra- 
tors and professors of education. 
Secondary schools in process of con- 
sidering the purposes of secondary 
education will find Paul E. Eiserer's 
chapter on “The Developmental Tasks 
of Adolescence” of great value. The 
approach to purposes through the “de- 
velopmental task” theory will reveal 
needs which are, at best, inadequately 
met by the usual secondary program. 
The concepts are drawn largely from 
the work of Robert J. Havighurst and 
others in the Committee for Human 
Development of the University of Chi- 
cago. This presentation should assist 
in a wider consideration of implica- 
tions of such findings in the develop- 
ment of a vital program of education. 
Additional help is given in looking 
at Current practices in Paul B. Jacob- 
son's chapter on “Making the High 
School Effectively Free.” The ratio of 
drop-outs to family income and the 
costs of books, extracurricular activ- 
ities, and special fees indicate that the 
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the traditionalist who would have 
teachers and pupils adhere closely to 
syllabuses and courses of study will 
find small comfort. In brief, this is a 
middle-of-the-road book. It is one the 
commission believes the school admin- 
istrator can live with. 

This yearbook has been designed 
“to help the superintendent venture 
in curriculum development. . . . Its 


Challenges for High School Faculty Members 








chapters are keys to venturing. They 
present a platform for American edu- 
cation, a philosophy, a point of view. 
They stress that the nature of the 
child as well as the needs of society 
must be considered. . . . Ideas are given 
for setting action machinery in motion. 
... Here, then, is a call to action for 
educational statesmanship in this peri- 
lous period of our history.” 





A book review by J. MURRAY LEE 


Dean, School of Education, State College of Washington 
Visiting Lecturer, Yale University, 1952-53 


high school is far from free. The func- 
tioning of “class structure” indicates 
that many questions might be raised 
concerning the high school’s serving 
all the children of all the people 
equally. None but the most complacent 
faculty members could consider these 
findings of the reported studies with- 
out raising questions as to the prac- 
tices in their own school. 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Schools working on the problem of 
extracurricular activities will find J. 
Lloyd Trump's chapter on the subject 
of some help. He states and discusses 
a series of principles which should 
apply in the management of extra- 
curricular activities. While mentioning 
some studies on the selective nature of 
such activities, he does not really come 
to grips with the problem of breaking 
the social barriers. Here again each 
secondary school needs to know what 
is happening to its students. Following 
the list of principles is an interesting 
chapter on improving activities. 

The high school of today “must con- 
sciously, continually and directly relate 
its general education program to the 
basic processes and problems of living 
in its supporting community, region, 
nation and the world” is the theme of 
a discussion by Edward G. Olsen. He 
supplies a useful set of principles gov- 
erning such a program accompanied 
with illustrations from actual practice. 
This chapter should have been adjacent 
to the discussion of the curriculum. 





David E. Willis has a good conclud- 
ing chapter which serves as a summary 
of the volume. He leaves the begin- 
ning student with the feeling that each 
teacher has a real challenge to meet 
the special needs of Dick, Alan, Elea- 
nor and Dolores with their different 
backgrounds, attitudes and purposes. 

I am somewhat biased against the 
production of books by such a wide 
variety of authors. Changes in writing 
style, omissions, duplications and un- 
certainty as to audience seem to be 
common faults of such volumes. This 
one} is no exception. Considerable 
documentation could be given to sup- 
port this contention. A rather serious 
error or two has been included. While 
I am appreciative of the mention of 
my Lee-Clark Reading Test as a good 
reading test, it is hardly appropriate 
for secondary schools since it is a first- 
grade test. 

The bibliographies at the end of 
the chapters are in general well se- 
lected, yet they would have been more 
valuable if they had been annotated. 
Perhaps a rearrangement of chapters 
and a different amount of emphasis at 
certain points would have resulted in 
improvement. A ratio of 46 pages de- 
voted to the curriculum as against 76 
to extracurricular activities seems out 
of balance. 

However, there certainly are many 
challenges in “The American Second- 
ary School” for a secondary school 
faculty interested in improving its edu- 
cational services to adolescents. 
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Sound Projector “Gremlin” Identified! 
“No problem with Pageant,” say experts 


“.,. I'd like to have a dollar 

for every ag tony that has 

come back here for repairs 
because of faulty lubrication. People 
who are buying permanently prelubri- 
cated Kodascope Pageants are among 
my most satisfied customers...” 


Edward H. Stevens 
Stevens Pictures, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia 


.. We are glad to get on 
your ‘band wagon’ because 
the Pageant is an outstand- 

ing projector in many ways. When we 
can sell a man a projector that gives 
such fine performance with practically 
no maintenance, it goes a long way to- 
wards building new business...” 


Frank C. Vydra 
Vydra Visual, Chicago, Illinois 


—_ “©... One of the biggest 

= | } problems i in any high-speed 

running mechanism is lu- 

brication under variation of tempera- 

tures... Thank heavens your Kodak 

engineers were farsighted enough to 

see the points of lubrication so the user 

cannot and does not have to lubricate 
the Pageant...” 


H. Gregg, Sales Manager, AVA Dept. 
Corner Drug Company, Woodland, California 
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“...A projector which has 

been prelubricated at the 

factory can never fail for 
lack of lubrication due to negligence or 
oversight of the operator. The Koda- 
scope Pageant Projector thus gives a 
better than normal promise of long, un- 
interrupted service because it has been 
prelubricated for life.’’ 


M. L. Stoeppelwerth, President 
Indiana Visual Aids Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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.. Our sincere congratu- 

wily lations to Eastman on at long 

last building the first 16mm. 

sound projector on the market with 

permanent prelubrication and requiring 

no oiling by the owner. What a wonderful 

improvement in 16mm. sound projec- 
tor design!” 


J. M. Stackhouse 
J. M. Stackhouse Co., Richmond, Virginia 


.. Any way you look at it, 

a projector that doesn’t re- 

quire oiling offers a big ben- 

efit to the schoolman operating on a 

tight budget. That’s why we recom- 

mend the Pageant, since it’s perma- 

nently bs gg ag and cuts down 
service Costs . 


Arnold Watiand 
Watland Brothers, Blue Island, Illinois 


MOTION PICTURES... 





Kodascope 


Ly AgEnNt 


Sound Projector 
lists at only 


$400 q Multi-Speaker Unit 


adds three extra speakers 
Complete in one case with single for large auditoriums or 
speaker for classrooms and small! to overcome poor acoustical condi- 
auditoriums. tions. Lists at only $92.50. 


For several months now you have read why more and more A-V experts recom- 
mend the 16mm. Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector. The on/y 16mm. sound 
projector that is permanently prelubricated at the factory, it ends—once and 
for all—oil “feast or famine,’’ the cause of most projector service problems. 
It’s one of the many extras built into this versatile, popularly priced machine. 

So before you buy your projectors, ask your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer to 
demonstrate the Pageant. See for yourself how easy it is to thread and operate 
... how brilliantly it screens your films... how naturally it reproduces sound 
at all-volume levels ... how compact and easy it is to carry and set up. By any 
standard of comparison, you'll find it tops! 


Prices subject to change without notice. 





Send this coupon today: 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send me information on: (] the 16mm. Kodascope Pageant 
Sound Projector; () the Kodak Multi-Speaker Unit 
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AUDIO-VIDEO 


Practical uses of the 


TAPE RECORDER 


RUTH Y. TERRY 
English and Dramatics Teacher 
Central Junior High School 
Muskegon, Mich. 


APE recorders are no longer gim- 

micks in schools; they have become 
indispensable aids to instruction. A 
new type of teaching is destined to 
emerge as the up-to-date teacher real- 
izes the advantages of using the tape 
recorder, It is the purpose of this 
article to enumerate a number of the 
situations in which the recorder may 
be used to advantage. 

1, Current events recorded on tape 
and played in history class help the 
student better to understand and appre- 
ciate this democracy. 

2. When classroom instruction is 
presented to large groups the magnetic 
tape recorder can save the teacher 
much time. Certain types of lessons 


may be magnetically recorded and 
played several times during the day for 
students who need to review the 
presentation by the teacher. An ex- 
planation in mathematics might be 
presented in such a manner. 

3. Choral reading affords opportu- 
nity for active group participation. 
The meaning and beauty of poetry are 
enhanced by choral reading. Certain 
poems are especially suited to group 
interpretation because they express 
thoughts and emotions that are uni- 
versal. 

In order to divide a class into choirs 
the teacher should use short poems 
suitable for choral interpretation. The 
teacher must direct the choir rehearsal, 


These students are tape recording radio programs. Dramas, news anal- 
yses, and panel discussions can thus be brought into the classroom. 


first, with groups of students, then with 
the choir as a whole. The group may 
vary in size from eight to 50 students. 
Memorization is desirable, but, at the 
outset, books, typewritten or mimeo- 
graphed materials, or the chalkboard 
may be utilized. Recordings of the re- 
hearsals will indicate the need for 
improvement and specific drills. The 
inflection, rate and variety of the pitch 
with regard to the meaning of poetry 
may be studied. 

4. The tape recorder serves as an 
excellent medium to train students to 
grasp fleeting words and to identify 
the central thought in learning to take 
notes. Two-minute talks on a subject 
common to class members may be 
written and recorded after school so 
each voice is unidentified. In class the 
students may be asked to make notes 
on the recordings and to identify the 
voice in each speech. Emphasis would 
be placed on developing ability to rec- 
ognize essential and nonessential ideas. 
This technic would promote vocabulary 
growth as well as the learning of sen- 
tence structure. 

5. Condensations of magazine ar- 
ticles which have been prepared and 
recorded by others give the poor reader 
an Opportunity to listen instead of 
read. 

6. Conversation requires thoughtful 
and effective statements of ideas. The 
conversationalist must choose right 
words, use careful language, and or- 
ganize his thoughts. He must speak 
clearly, vividly and accurately. He must 
also be a good listener to help express 
himself clearly and forcefully. The con- 
versationalist must be courteous. On 
hearing a magnetic recording he has 
made the student can be his own critic. 

7. The purpose of a telephone con- 
versation is to inquire about a sick 
friend, arrange an interview, plan a 
picnic, accept an invitation, order 
groceries, inquire about a bus or train, 
or make similar requests. The speaker 
must have something to say, use tact 
and consideration, speak clearly and 
expressively, listen courteously, and at- 
tempt to save time. He should use his 
natural voice, speak slowly and dis- 
tinctly, employ exact and definite 
words, and reveal meanings by suitable 
intonation and emphasis. A tape re- 
cording of a telephone conversation is 
a splendid device for helping students 
improve conversational ability. 

8. Interviews are specifically pur- 
posive business conversations. The in- 
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VICTOR 16mm 
PROJECTOR OWNER 


THE COUPON BELOW 
IS FOR YOU 


Magnesound 


OFFERS THESE GREAT 
FEATURES! 


The only magnetic attachment on the 
market — and it is specifically designed te 
fit your Victor 16mm Sound Projector. 

Only Victor has Magnesound, Only Magnesound is a 
Unmatched price .. . complete unit only 


magnetic sound attachment, With revolutionary Magne- $199.45 


sound, you add your own low-cost sound to films by using 
your Victor 16mm projector. To give your films added 3 Easy to attach. Easy to operate. 
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If rehearsals for schools plays are recorded, students can hear for them- 
selves how they sound and thus can make an effort to overcome weaknesses. 


terviewer must introduce himself, 
thank his host for seeing him, and state 
his mission. He must take the lead 
but let the host have openings for talk, 
ask the host questions, and refer to his 
achievements, experience and interests. 
If note taking is required, permission 
of the person being interviewed must 
be obtained. The interview must not 
take too much time. Courtesy, common 
sense, and human insight are the best 
guides for an interview. The host 
should be thanked for his time briefly 
and simply. 

Class interviews should be conducted 
so members will interview and be in- 
terviewed. Subjects for interviews 
which could be taped in class are biog- 
raphies, applications for jobs, and sell- 
ing the school paper and club member- 


ships. Also certain students might 
make tape recordings of actual inter- 
views with businessmen and play them 
in class. 

9. Students need training in making 
formal introductions. Practice sessions 
may be recorded to permit the student 
to be critical of himself and to arouse 
the desire for improvement. 

10. Two-minute impromptu talks 
on a subject common to members of 
the class may be utilized by the teacher 
to reveal strengths and weaknesses in 
oral expression. No notes should be 
taken. Later the students should write 
the general ideas and arguments ex- 
pressed in the talks. 

11. Records of informal class dis- 
cussions are revealing. The more im- 
promptu the discussion the more 


Choral reading affords an opportunity for many students to participate 
in an activity. Recordings of rehearsals indicate where drill is needed. 


sharply the faults of diction, pronun- 
ciation, enunciation and articulation 
show up. 

12. A student who must make an 
announcement in homeroom, assembly 
or classroom may be helped by re- 
hearsal before the recorder. He will 
be aided in learning to express himself 
sincerely, enthusiastically and with un- 
derstanding. 

13. Student debaters may use the 
recorder to improve presentation and 
timing. Points of argument may be 
clarified and emphasized by utilizing 
inflections and proper tonal qualities 
which rehearsals with the recorder in- 
dicate to be desirable. 

14. Lectures given first-hand or de- 
layed lectures taken from a film com- 
mentary can be recorded on a tape 
recorder. These recordings may be pre- 
pared and filed, making review for 
students possible at their demand. 

15. The parliamentary procedure of 
a club may be studied by means of 
recordings. 

16. Extensive use has been made 
of tape recorded panel or forum dis- 
cussions. The procedure in the audi- 
torium or classroom is to have from 
three to 10 persons conduct a formal 
conversation on a given topic. They 
remain seated side by side around a 
table facing the audience, with the 
leader usually at the center. No person 
should talk too long, but each person 
should speak many times, contributing 
different points of view on the prob- 
lem under discussion. A panel or 
forum with well chosen subjects serves 
as a splendid means of reaching more 
students in speech analysis. Although 
the teacher may keep notes, playing 
back the recording shows each partic- 
ipant where he was strong and where 
he was weak. The audience helps to 
motivate the desire for improvement. 

17. Radio programs can be recorded 
and used in the classroom. Hearing 
radio programs enables the student to 
do critical listening and thinking about 
specific advertisers, politicians, com- 
mentators, panel members, news an- 
alysts, and convention speakers. By 
means of recordings, drama and pro- 
fessional readings may be brought into 
the English class. “The Cavalcade of 
America” is excellent material for tape 
recording. Radio programs such as 
“Behind Today's News,” the “Town 
Meeting of the Air,” and “Meet Your 
Congress” provide excellent material 
for committee reports and studies of 
current problems. Panels, forums and 
two-minute impromptu talks may be 
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As thousands of school administrators know—the Revere Tape 
Recorder stimulates attention and response in practically every 
class and school function: 


... whenever repetition is essential to learning as in dramatics, 
languages, or music classes; 

... when special treatments will clarify technical subjects; 

e.«. when a record library or professional entertainment is too 
expensive; 

e+. when important school events or reports should be “'pre- 
served” for future reference. 


Revere is designed to bring the maximum benefits of tape record- 
ing to your school—with a minimum of operating effort or cost. 
It will be an indispensable school assistant to you! 


Revere Lealend-Sme’ Tape Recorder 


The tone quality of professional broadcast studio equipment. Simplified, 
automatic keyboard operation. Exclusive index counter for instantly locating 
any part of recorded reel. Two full hours recording per 7” reel of erasable, 
reusable tape. May be used for public address system. Medel T-700. . . $225.00 
Model TR-800—Same as above, with built-in radio 
T-100—Standard one-hour play 
7-800— Deluxe, 2-hour play, 5” reels. .......cccccccccccccccceces $179.50 
TR-200—One hour play, built-in radio 

REVERE CAMERA COMPANY « CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


and for showing your 
educational films at their best... 


REVERE I6mm. SOUND PROJECTOR 
Provides “theater tone” with sharp picture projection! A-B-C 
simplicity of operaiion; light 33-pound portability. Incompa- 
rable Revere styling and durable construction. With speaker- 
carrying case and cord, take-up reel, 1600’ reel extension 
arm, instructions—only $39 5” 
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motivated. Such activities stimulate 
better reading habits. The shy child 
is encouraged to participate, and the 
over-talkative child can listen and can 
criticize his own overparticipation. 
The meticulous crisp tones of radio 
announcers set standards of diction, 
pronunciation, enunciation and articu- 
lation which the students can strive 
to reach. 

18. In rehearsals for school 
dramatics the tape recorder permits the 
student to listen to his own perform- 
ance and study it. Poor inflection, bad 
timing, nuances of expression, and 


qualities of voice can be noted. Mono- 
logs and dialogs take on different 
meaning when the recording is played. 
The listener senses the devastating 
effect of slackened pace or undesirable 
pauses. A study may be made of (1) 
plot, (2) emotional climaxes, (3) sub- 
ject, (4) characters, (5) tricks of get- 
ting suspense, and (6) climaxes of the 
plays. Hearing famous passages given 
by professionals helps the student im- 
measurably. 

The sound effects used in school 
plays may be placed on a tape to be 
used whenever needed. 


Teachers 


USE 


the Keystone 


Tachistoscope”’ 


Quoting from the recent survey of visual aid 


equipment in U. S. 


schools: “Impressive as is 


the total of schools owning Keystone Tachisto- 
scopes, even more striking is the number actually 
USING them.” 


Every educator knows that there are more | 


| commentaries, 


If school assemblies, plays, singing 
and monologs are tape recorded they 
may be analyzed immediately to show 
students what to watch for in future 
activities that are presented in the 
auditorium. 


ITEMS TO CONSIDER 

In tape recorded programs consid- 
eration should be given to the purpose 
of the recorded program, the appro- 
priateness of material recorded, desir- 
able length of the recordings, natural 
and effective presentation, interest and 
appeal to students, and the general 


_; contribution to the enrichment of in- 
| struction to be recorded. 


To summarize: The tape recorder is 
most useful in music, classroom dis- 
cussion, speech improvement, public 
speaking and dramatics. Practical uses 


| are for: (1) current events for his- 


tory, (2) explanation in mathematics, 
(3) choral reading, (4) note taking, 
(5) condensation of magazine articles, 
(6) informal conversation, (7) tele- 
phone conversations, (8) interviews, 
(9) formal introductions, (10) im- 
promptu talks, (11) informal class 
discussions, (12) announcements, 
(13) debate, (14) lectures from film 
(15) parliamentary 
procedure, (16) panel or forum dis- 
cussions, (17) radio programs, and 
(18) rehearsals for school dramatics. 

Although this article has been writ- 
ten primarily to fit the English curric- 
ulum, teachers of other subjects will 
find many uses for the tape recorder 


visual aids bought than used. Much equipment 
lies forgotten on the shelf, covered with dust... 
because the expected results did not materialize. 


How different with the Keystone Tachistoscope! 
The results are so immediate — the use so inter- 
esting—the time involved so small in comparison 
with results achieved—that students and teach- 
ers alike enthusiastically favor continuation of this 
training. 
in their instruction. For example, in 
the elementary school, tape recofdings 
can be made of the beginning reading 
of children in the fall and can be held 
until spring so the children can sense 
their own progress. 

The tape recorder enables the teacher 
to control learning, to develop atti- 
tudes, to help mold public opinion, 
and to create ways of thinking and 
| acting. It permits the teacher to direct 
| efforts at points needing improvement, 


| thus making instruction impersonal 
wg KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 


and objective. The magnetic tape 
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50% have been reported by 
ranging from elementary to 
adult—in Reading Skills, Spelling, Arithmetic, 
Typewriting, Art and Music. Practical daily 
programs, based on classroom experience, have 
made possible the immediate success of teachers 
using the tachistoscope for the first time. 


Gains exceeding 
numerous classes, 





Write for Reports of Results being attained by | 
schools using the Keystone Tachistoscope. 


recorder is one of the finest modern 
technics of communication. 
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The adaptability of the 
units used in group 
work is clearly illus- 
se trated by the use of 
two tables back to 
LOOKING DOWN back, affording @ working unit of four students with a large 
| working area. Four, six, or eight units may be readily grouped 
so that actually the entire class can engage in group work 
where desirable. By eliminating extra tables and chairs, class- 
room space is conserved, and the 
per unit seating cost is equalized. 
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THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


New Demands for More 


LOCAL SUPPORT 


HENRY J. JAMES 


Superintendent of Schools 
Simsbury, Conn. 


N SIMSBURY, Conn., the board of 

education as a matter of policy 
assumes full responsibility for activ- 
ities that take place within the school 
Many of these, formerly considered ex- 
tracurricular, have been incorporated as 
a part of the school program and are 
recognized as such by the board of 
education. Some activities originally 
sponsored by the P.T.A.—for example, 
the dental clinic and the school lunch 
program—have been taken over in 
part by the board of education. 

Not only should the board assume 
responsibility fot the dental health and 
school lunch services as a matter of 
general policy, but also it is required 
by law. The Connecticut Dental Asso 
ciation initiated legislation that re- 


94 


HARRIETTE C. BIDWELL 


Secretary, Connecticut Association 


of Boards of Education 


quired the dental clinic to be under 
the jurisdiction of the board of educa- 
tion; likewise, a ruling by the attorney 
general states that the federal lunch 
program must come under the same 
classification. 

This ruling is further substantiated 
by the fact that the school lunch pro- 
gram, whether sponsored by P.T.A., 
federal funds, or otherwise, is now re- 
quired by law to be audited just as all 
other school accounts are audited. The 
lunch program is, in fact, essentially a 
part of the educational program, and 
if it is to be maintained as such must 
be under the direction of the board of 
education. 

For nearly twenty years the federal 
government has given assistance to 


In the cafeteria at the Lloyd Bug- 
bee School, West Hartford, Conn., 
principles of social living are 
emphasized. Teachers join chil- 
dren at the table host's invitation. 


schools for the operation of nonprofit 
school lunch programs. The program 
was developed to provide a construc- 
tive use for surplus foods that could 
not move through regular market 
channels at prices fair to farmers. State 
educational agencies are responsible 
for the administration of the federal 
assistance program within the states, 
and schools obtain these commodities 
thraugh their state distributing agen- 
cies in the amounts they can effectively 
use. It has enabled schools to expand 
programs and improve facilities, with 
the health of the child always the first 
and primary consideration. 

In the early stages the responsibility 
rested upon classroom teachers and 
later involved the school principal. 
This setup had definite disadvantages 
inasmuch as it required that a con- 
siderable amount of time be taken 
from the teachers’ activities and the 
principal's administrative duties to 
operate the cafeteria. School feeding 
should be an independent service un- 
der the direct supervision of a com- 
petent cafeteria manager. 

Simsbury has four cafeterias, one in 
each of the three elementary schools 
and one in the high school, and a full- 
time cafeteria manager supervises the 
operation of all four of them. The costs 
of food and of the services of other 
workers are paid for partly from fed- 
eral funds allocated to the community 
and partly from sales of lunches. 

Many schools have had the experi- 
ence of using voluntary workers, either 
from the P.T.A. or another interested 
group. The motives of these volun- 
teers are definitely high, but adminis- 
tratively it is difficult to schedule their 
activities and be certain that the volun- 
teers will be on hand every day of the 
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outh must be served! 


Especially, desserts! And especially must they be appealing 


and wholesome. Sexton gelatine desserts are gay, and colorful 
with a distinguishing consistency in flavor and substance. The 


secret is our insistence upon only the finest ingredients and 





our choice of the richest fruit flavors. Sexton dessert powders 
make puddings and pies that are irresistible to the youthful 
eye, and are satisfying to the healthy appetites. The low cost 
per serving meets with approval all around. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1955 
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week. A lunch service can be relied 
on only when services are paid for, and 
an activity as extensive as a lunch 
program can operate efficiently only 
under centralized authority. Even in a 
community as small as Simsbury the 
gross sales amount to several thousands 
of dollars. To be above criticism, these 
funds must be administered soundly. 
Another problem that arises in the 
operation of school cafeterias is that of 
pupil control. In organizing the cafe- 
terias in Simsbury, full use was made 
of the services of the guidance workers 
who planned the lunch hour as an 


educational experience. Instead of large 
tables, with 10 or 12 children sitting 
about them, our tables seat four. The 
children conduct their little private 
conversations in their own group; each 
table has a hostess or a host who in- 
vites friends. Periodically the children 
are assigned to another table, so that 
they become acquainted with other 
members of the class in a social atmos- 
phere. One would be amazed to see the 
ability with which youngsters, even at 
the ages of 6 and 7, are able to handle 
a tray, go through a line in routine 
fashion, conduct themselves properly 


STANDARD Electric Time 





The demand for more 
and more classrooms 
continues... and we 
cooperate with the 
architect and his 
client 100% in meet- 
ing this national 
problem. 





Time and Time Again... 


TAKE simplicity of design, trouble-free operation 
and proven long life... Add 68 years of time-tested 
experience... and you have the reasons why it has 


paid time and time again to specify STANDARD. 





SINCE 1884 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 
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at a table, return their tray at the end 
of the meal, and act as littie ladies 
and little gentlemen. This is an ex- 
perience that many of us did not have 
until we had reached adulthood. 
According to terms of the National 
School Lunch Act, the proportion of 
federal funds will decrease. At the 
same time, the program is sure to ex- 
pand. Therefore, the community should 
anticipate the time when it must as- 
sume a larger share, and eventually 
take over the complete cost of operat- 
ing the cafeterias. This expense will 
have to be borne, to a certain extent, 
by taxpayers; on the other hand, if 
the price of lunches is increased a sub- 


| stantial amount can be written off on 


that basis. 


COSTS GOING UP 


In 1952 the Federal School Lunch 
Program reached approximately 30 per 
cent of the children enrolled in school. 


| However, school enrollment, and thus 


potential participation, is increasing. In 
nine years the number of children par- 
ticipating in the Federal School Lunch 
Program has more than doubled and is 
increasing at a rate of 8 or 10 per cent 
each year. With more children par- 
ticipating and with higher operating 
expenses, the total program costs have 
doubled since 1947. During the same 
period, the federal appropriation has 
remained relatively constant. The 
amount of additional federal assistance 
in the form of surplus foods has varied 


| each year, depending upon the need to 





purchase for market stabilization pur- 
poses. 

With the federal appropriation 
being used to assist a larger program, 
each year per meal rates of federal cash 
assistance have declined. In 1947 
schools received 9 cents in cash 
assistance for each meal served. In 
1952, the average cash assistance rate 
was about 4 cents. During this 
period of steadily increasing operating 
costs and declining rates of federal 
assistance, schools have taken all pos- 
sible measures to maintain the quality 
of their meals without increasing the 
price of the lunch. 

Some who are opposed to the accept- 
ance of federal aid in any form feel 
that with federal aid come federal con- 
trols. That is not necessarily the case. 
Examples can be shown within our 


own educational system in Connecticut 


whereby federal funds have assisted in 
the creation of home economics and 
industrial arts programs so that towns 
limited in means could initiate them. 
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also, that your food budget goes further 

with Hobart products delivering savings all 

through your kitchen—with Hobart 

dishwashers affording greater efficiency in 
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yr ay and your costs. ... The Habart Manufacturing DISHWASHER 

Company, Troy, Ohio. 
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These were set up on such a basis that 
as time went on, and as federal sup- 
port became less, the town assumed 
more and more responsibility. Within 
a five-year period those towns were 
able to take over entirely the industrial 
and home economics programs. The 
same may be true in regard to the 
federal lunch program. Towns that 
start their programs now with the 
maximum federal grants that exist cur- 
rently will be in a far better position 
to absorb the total expenditure if, and 
when, federal funds are eliminated as 
a source of revenue. 


There is one point to be borne in 
mind, however, when we consider the 
loss of federal support. Local boards of 
education are confronted with tremen- 
dous problems, not only of current 
operating expenses, but building proj- 
ects as well. Education is a function 
of the state, delegated to the local 
communities and, as such, the state 
should rightfully assume its full share 
of responsibility toward financing the 
program accepted by local commu- 
nities. Consequently, local boards are 
entirely within their rights in assum- 
ing that the state legislature will make 
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Transcopy is your answer to improved photocopying without 
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new unit. 
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Room 1716, 315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 


Position 


State 


a study of the situation and take what- 
ever steps are necessary to begin to 
provide aid for the maintenance of the 
school lunch programs. 

In considering the price to be paid 
by children for lunches, one must be 
conscious of the fact that with an in- 
crease in price there is a decline in the 
number who participate in the pro- 
gram. However, it would be fair to 
assume that children could and would 
pay a reasonable price for their 
lunches, and this could be kept reason- 
ably low if a third of the amount of 
the operating cost came from the board 
of education budget, a third from gen- 
eral state aid, and a third from the 


| children themselves. In that case prices 


would not be far out of line. 


OUT OF GROCERY BUSINESS 
Appropriations from the current 
operating budget of the board should 
probably be set aside for salaries of 
workers, This action would establish 
the responsibility of the board toward 
the program and ensure selection of 


| qualified personnel. The board already 


assumes, to a large degree, the cost 
of maintaining the cafeteria; that is, it 
pays for janitor’s service, light, heat, 
water and other auxiliary services. On 
this basis the children would be paying 


| almost entirely for food alone and 


thereby would keep the board of edu- 


| cation out of the grocery business, so 


to speak. 

To summarize, it is apparent that 
the school lunch services will expand 
tremendously within the next few 
years. The increase in pupil popula- 
tion means more schools equipped 
with these facilities and more commu- 
nities providing for such services as an 


| auxiliary part of the school program. 


The board of education will not only 
have to accept official sponsorship but 
will have to assume a more active part 
in the operation and functioning of 
the program. In the final analysis the 
success of the school lunch programs 
will depend upon the support and co- 


| operation of the parents. When they 


come to realize that the school lunch 
program is more than just a means of 
feeding children, it is an essential 
part of the educational life of the 


| child, their support will be forthcom- 


| 


ing. 

So it is that the success of the school 
lunch program must be a combined 
effort of teachers, pupils and parents 
working together with the board of 


| education for the best interests of the 


school children. 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 





Ethical and practical implications of 


BIDDING 


| Sos THE educational process there 
are at least four factors which de- 
termine the quality of the program: 
(1) the teacher's personality and 
“know-how,” (2) the experiences and 
activities provided for learning situa- 
tions, (3) the environment, both phys- 
ical and emotional, and (4) the 
equipment and supplies available. 

The teacher may have personality 
and real ability, and the building may 
be new with all the modern facilities 
for comfort and study conditions, but 
if the equipment and supplies are not 
usable and do not meet the needs the 
educational program will be hindered. 
It is the duty of the person doing the 
purchasing in a school system, whether 
it is the superintendent, the business 
manager, the department head or, in 
the larger school systems, the purchas- 
ing agent, to buy the equipment and 
supplies that will allow the teacher 
to do the best work. Most school sys- 
tems do not have unlimited funds with 
which to buy and must choose and 
weigh carefully the items bought if 
there are to be sufficient funds left for 
the necessary personnel services. 

It is the responsibility of any pur- 
chasing agent to obtain the best ma- 
terials and services for the lowest price. 
When a purchasing agent is spending 
tax money he should be even more 
interested in gettting the most. for the 
money expended, How can one be sure 
that he is getting the best possible 
price and also the desired quality and 
the best possible service? One can 
never be entirely sure that he has ob- 
tained the ultimate in this regard, but 
there are many things that the buyer 
can do to assure that he more nearly 
reaches his goal. 

Determining Needs. First, let us 
consider buying materials. In this 


category the buyer must determine the 
exact type of goods wanted to fit the 
situation, In any school system the 
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Cc. C. CRAWFORD 


Secretary-Business Manager, Public Schools 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


person doing the purchasing rarely 
knows all the facts necessary to make 
this determination for the many and 
various kinds of materials needed to 
operate a school system. Consultations 
with supervisors, principals, teachers 
and custodians should be held in order 
to ascertain the type of materials that 
will best fit the teaching or custodial 
need. These consultations should be 
for the purpose of finding answers to 
questions such as: What do we want 
the material or equipment to do? 
What should be its qualities? 

After we decide what is wanted or 
needed, then the job becomes one of 
writing the specifications that will get 
us the qualities desired in the article. 
Specifications should be so drawn that 
the buyer knows what he will obtain 
from the article and the company sup- 
plying the article will know that it 
is fulfilling the requirements and is 
furnishing an article that will give 
satisfactory performance. 

Obtaining Bids. Obtaining bids is 
a common practice in most govern- 
mental agencies, and, in fact, is re- 
quired in many areas. It is a practice 
that should be continued because it 
has proved worth while and valuable, 
as well as necessary, in order to make 
sure that the best price for a given 
quality is being obtained. Taking bids 
for materials can be harmful as well 
as beneficial unless much care is used 
in developing the bid form as well as 
in analyzing the bids after they are 
received, 


WHEN SEEKING BIDS 

What are some of the points which 
should be considered when quotations 
are requested? 

1. All specifications should be con- 
cise so that all companies bidding will 





know exactly on what to bid. For 
example, consider mimeograph paper. 
The size, the weight, how packaged, 
and the quality desired thould be defi- 
nitely indicated on the bid form. 

2. All material should be quoted 
delivered to the school or to one de- 
livery point. Only if this is specified 
can a buyer compare prices. 

3. Samples of materials quoted 
on should be submitted wherever pos- 
sible, and the samples should be tested 
and studied carefully to determine 
quality and conformance to spscifica- 
tions. 

4. If the buyer has found one arti- 
cle particularly satisfactory, that com- 
pany’s product may be used as a stand- 
ard and other products may be quoted 
if equal to the desired product. 

5. Open specifications should be 
used in as many cases as possible. 
There are many situations in which 
a supervisor or principal has decided 
that only one company’s product will 
satisfy. Perhaps in those cases the 
specifications must necessarily be more 
nearly closed until it can be proved 
that another product will do an equal 
service. This is one of the difficult 
situations with which many purchasing 
agents charged with getting the best 
product for the least money have to 
cope, It calls for finesse and also ability 
to understand materials and their uses. 
Salesmen for the different concerns 
have varied ways of demonstrating 
their wares, thereby influencing the 
user. Sometimes it happens that the 
material is not the best on the market 
for the purpose, and the user should 
have an opportunity to find out about 
all kinds before a decision is made. 
Only through open specifications can 
the charge of favoritism be eliminated. 
Nevertheless, there are cases in which 
use has proved that one brand is 
superior for the work that is to be 
done. I believe that in these cases one 
is justified in specifying brand names. 
But these instances should be the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 

6. The bid form should indicate 
whether the low bid will be accepted 
for equal quality. The low bid should 
not always be accepted regardless of 
quality. I question that any specifica- 
tions can be so written that equal 
quality will always result. 

7. Delivery possibilities should be 
indicated on each bid. If an article 
cannot be delivered by the date needed, 
the bid should not be considered. 


8. Materials received should be 
checked against the sample submitted. 
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' Finnell. Four 
sizes: 13, 15, 

18, and 21”. 





Another of the extras offered by Finnell is nation-wide service! 
There’s a Finnell Floor Specialist and Engineer near you to help 
solve your particular problems... to train your operators in the 
proper use of Finnell Equipment... and to make periodic check- 
ups. It’s also good to know that Finnell makes everything for 
floor care! For demonstration, consultation, or literature, phone 
or write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 202 
Fast St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch Offices in all principal cities of 
the United States and Canada. 










BRANCHES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. © 1 = IW ALL 


PRINCIPAL 
Originators of Power Scrubbing and Polishing Wachines 4 - anal i 
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After materials are delivered the pur- 
chasing agent should have a routine 
method to make sure that supplies 
or equipment delivered conforms to 
specifications of samples submitted. 
The purchasing agent should not ac- 
cept delivery on goods or order ma- 
terials that do not conform to specifi- 
cations on the bid. If the specifications 
are changed the bids should be re- 
submitted so that all companies will 
have an opportunity to bid on the 
revised specifications. 

9. After the successful bidders have 
been determined it would be wise for 
the purchaser to notify all bidders re- 
garding the successful bidders and the 
prices at which the orders were placed. 
This is a courtesy that should be ex- 
tended to all bidders. 

10. Bid sheets should be sent out 
in duplicate. This not only will save 
time for each bidder but will simplify 
the tabulation of bids by the purchas- 
ing department because all bids will 
be uniform. To have a correct copy 
of the specifications and a copy of 
the bid as quoted should prove a real 
advantage to the concern doing the 
quoting. 

Who Should Bid. Who should be 
considered when bids are sent out? 
Should all concerns or only those com- 
panies which have given service and 
have been able to compete in the past 
be given an opportunity to bid? I 
believe that all reputable concerns 
should be sent bids and that these 
companies should then decide if they 
wish to bid. Of course, those concerns 
which may in the past have proved 
unreliable and untruthful should be 
crossed off the list. These concerns are 
few and in the long run probably 
will cease to exist. 


BUYING LOCALLY 

Should local concerns be given pref- 
erential consideration when an order 
is awarded on bids? This is an ex- 
tremely controversial issue which 
should be carefully examined, and 
each purchasing agent should have a 
definite policy set down by his board 
of education. This policy should be 
known to all bidders before they sub- 
mit their bid. In general, I believe 
that most boards do give some pref- 
erence to local concerns if quality and 
price are equal. The best financial deal 
for a given article will be received if 
all bidders know that all bids will be 
considered on an equal basis. 

Bidding on Services. Let us next 
consider bidding on services to be 
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performed. (I am not including con- 
tracts for new buildings because that 
could be a topic for an article in it- 
self.) We are discussing contracts for 
services in the maintenance field, such 
as for plumbing, painting, electrical 
service, and similar needs of the school 
program, with special reference to the 
smaller school systems that do not have 
large maintenance staffs capable of 
handling these larger jobs. 

In buying services, it often is wise 
to find one or two companies which 
can be depended upon to do good 
work at a reasonable price and hire 
these concerns to do the smaller jobs 
or the ones for which it would be 
expensive to both the school system 
and the companies to send out bids. 
If the job is of considerable size, bids 
with detailed specifications can be sent 
to all who can be relied upon to do 
the work and do it well. All persons 
bidding on the project should inspect 
the job and make sure that all condi- 
tions are understood. They also should 
be sure that the work can be completed 
within the time allotment that has 
been indicated. 


ASK BIDS ON LABOR ONLY 

Specifications for services to the 
school system must be carefully drawn 
so that all possibilities are covered. 
In most instances, it is better for the 
school to furnish the materials and 
the vendor to. furnish only the labor. 
In most cases the school system can 
buy as cheaply as the concern bidding 
and can thus save the overhead charge. 

Buyer and Vendor Relations. In 
obtaining bids for materials and serv- 
ices there are several practices which 
can bring about better relations be- 
tween the buyer and vendors. 

The specifications should be kept 
up to date. The wise buyer keeps 
abreast of the times and knows all 
about the changes in equipment and 
in materials. He changes his specifica- 
tions in accordance with the best prac- 
tices: in the field. Before specifica- 
tions on bids are sent out they should 
be carefully checked and revised. They 
should be approved each year by the 
department head concerned. 

The purchasing agent should exer- 
cise constant vigilance in seeking out 
better sources of supply as well as 
better quality at a lower price. An 
ever widening source of supply may in 
many instances ensure a better school 
program. 

Careful records of all specifications, 
bid results, and purchasing details are 


a “must” for a good purchasing pro- 
gram. In all probability most purchas- 
ing agents do record carefully all de- 
tails, and those who do keep good rec- 
ords find that it pays dividends in time 
and money, 

Purchasing and bids should be for 
the largest possible quantities. Good 
purchasing procedures require that 
purchases should be made at Jeast for 
the needs of the school year. Storage 
facilities should be available so that 
advantage can be taken of the discount 
because of larger quantities purchased. 

If at all possible, purchases should 
be made at other times than during 
the summer months. Quicker deliv- 
ery of goods and a more careful con- 
sideration of the order will result if 
the supplier may make deliveries at 
other times than the peak season. Most 
buyers find that if they buy during the 
winter months deliveries are better, 
fewer errors are made, and in the long 
run the costs will be less to the school 
system. It is my understanding that 
if the vendors could eliminate the peak 
buying and deliveries in the summer 
months and spread the business 
through the school year a considerable 
saving could be passed along to the 
schools. 

One other point should be stressed. 
A purchasing agent or board of edu- 
cation should not always consider price 
as the most important factor when 
making a purchase. Quality and serv- 
ice are perhaps more important to the 
school system in the long run than 
is price. At least all three should be 
given careful consideration before a 
bid is let or a purchase is made. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH VENDORS 

Ethical Considerations. Up to this 
point I have stressed, in the main, the 
practical rather than the ethical aspects 
of the purchasing field. Both purchaser 
and vendor should be well aware that 
there is much to gain by the applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule. Perhaps 
many of us can cite instances in which 
such has not been the case; neverthe- 
less, most buyers and most vendors 
do practice it and have friendly and 
valuable relationships because they 
trust each other and realize that each 
is trying to do an honest job of pro- 
viding the best materials at the lowest 
possible price. Integrity is the most 
valuable asset that the purchaser and 
the vendor can have when establishing 
relations with each other. 

What are some of the points that 
a purchasing agent should consider in 
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Is 
THERE AN 
‘ALL PURPOSE’ 
FLOOR 
COVERING? 


...an emphatic 





NO! with reasons why from one of the most 
‘successful organizations in the field: the makers of 


GOLD SEAL G57 

Sey 
Despite such glib claims and promises as you may hear 
from time to time, the plain truth is that the “all purpose” 
floor simply does not exist. Nor is it likely to be developed 
in the foreseeable future. 

And the reason is quite obvious: every floor covering 
situation has its own set of requirements... covering 
traffic, usage, installation, budget, etc. No one material 
could possibly meet all requirements at all times. 

For example, in Gold Seal Nairn Inlaid Linoleum alone, 
there are six distinct categories ... each designed to an- 
swer a different phase of your particular floor covering 

roblem. This finest of all inlaid linoleums is available in 
Poth commercial and standard gauge... in sheet goods 
and tile . . . for professional and consumer installation. 

If the same long-wearing, resilient and easy-to-maintain 
linoleum were desired for installation over ground-level con- 
crete in contact with the ground . . . the only possible answer 
would be Gold Seal Ranchtile...the only linoleum in 
the world developed, proved and guaranteed for on-grade 
concrete installation. 


GOLD SEAL FLOORS AND WALLS 


@® CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., Kearny, N.J. ©1953 
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FLOORS AND WALLS 


Should a rich, lasting, luxurious appearance be the 
prime consideration and cost secondary . . . there could be 
no finer installation than one of Gold Seal Rubber Tile, 
the hands-down style leader. 

And so it goes. Each one of the many, many Gold Seal 
floor and wall coverings is made to meet a specific, different 
need...to meet it squarely and economically. Each 
carries the Gold Seal money-back guarantee of satisfaction. 

Bring your particular problem to Congoleum-Nairn and 
be assured of straight answers leading to the one right 
solution. Take the first step now by mailing this coupon. 


Learn how your requirements can best be filled. 
Mail coupon today. No cost. No obligation. 


Contract Sales Department 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc. 
Kearny, New Jersey 


Please send free descriptive literature and specifications on Gold 
Seal Floors and Wails. I'm particularly interested in a product for 
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SINCE 


EMCO 


1932 


classrot bm 


« cleanliness 


¢ ventilation 


¢ Wardrobes are uni- 
te d—the full benefits of 
Wwardrobe design are 
ian EMCO. This is be- 
© in addition to long 
5 laces emphasis on the 
h are important to health 
'For example all EMCO 
asier to clean; the clear- 
below the doors and 
wraps are designed for 
proper vantilation...and only EMCO 
elimial es all obstructions in the re- 
cess Whieh might cause a child to trip. 


Although Ef 
versally im 
experienc 
found on 
cause E 
service 
details 
and saf 
models | 
ances Bi 
around. 


Th nd other planned practical features 

i make EMCO the preferred 
wardrobe in either 
the receder or pivot 
type. Why not write 
us today for com- 
plete details? 


IPMENT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, INC. 
NINTH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WN pROROBES 
ARE OUR BUSINESS 
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| order to continue the worth-while pub- 
| he relationships with vendors? 

1, All vendors should be aware of 
the purchasing policies that are in 
force in that school system. 

2. All vendors should be able to 
depend on the words and statements of 
the purchaser, 

3. All vendors should be given a 
| fair and courteous hearing. Much can 
| be gained by visiting with the vendor 
| or his agent and finding out as much 
| about his product as possible. 

4. All vendors should feel that they 
| have been given a fair deal even if 
| they did not get the business. The 
| vendors should believe that the ma- 

terials or equipment have been bought 
| for good reasons, namely, price, quality 
| or the fact that the item fits the pecul- 
| iar need of that school system. Some- 
| times it is hard to convince a salesman 
| of the reasoning behind a purchase, 
ee usually the reason is clear and 

well accepted. 

5. All vendors are entitled to a 
| reasonable and just profit. They must 
| keep in business so that our needs 

may be met. Therefore, we should not 
| try to get goods at cost or close to cost. 
| A company needs a sufficient margin 
| to keep the company in business as 
well as to keep the representatives 
| coming to us. 

6. Purchasing agents should avoid 
| entangling alliances. Too much enter- 

taining by one concern, too many or- 
| ders to one concern without other 
| companies’ being given a chance to 
| quote, too many favors given by one 
concern all lead to bad relationships 
with other vendors, which can, and 
often do, hinder the instructional 
process and harm the school system. 
The charge of favoritism in buying 
is probably the one most often hurled 
at a purchasing agent. This is espe- 
cially true in a governmental concern 
and is a charge against which the buyer 
must continually be on guard. Often 
these charges are unjust, but they 
come because there is not complete 
understanding between the buyer and 
the company’s representatives. 


POINTS FOR SALESMEN 

What are some of the factors of 
which the salesman should be aware 
when attempting to make a sale? 

1. Each salesman should be well 
versed in his product. He should 
know what it can do and what the 
good points are about his product. 

2. A salesman should try to find 
out the desired use of the product; if it 








won't do the job, then a sale should 
not be made. If a buyer finds that he 
can rely upon the honesty and in- 
tegrity of the agent, the relationship 
between the two is wholesome. 

3. Undue pressure for a sale usually 
irritates the buyer, especially if he is 
experienced. The buyer wishes to 
study the item and desires to find out 
all its qualities and then make his 
own decision. 

4. A company representative should 
sense, or should inquire, how busy the 
buyer is and should regulate the time 
of his call accordingly. Naturally, he 
wishes to have sufficient time to ex- 
plain his product thoroughly, but he 
should not take too large a portion 
of the buyer's time. He should be able 
to explain the product, its uses and its 
good qualities with a minimum of 
time and effort. His time is valauble 
as well as the purchaser's time. 

5. Integrity and honesty are quali- 
ties that any buyer respects. If a buyer 
can rely upon the statements of the 
agent as to qualities of the product, 
what it can do, delivery dates, and 
other factors important in determin- 
ing which item shall be purchased, the 
relationship between buyer and agent 
will be one of mutual respect and 
good will. 

6. The company representative 
should realize that the purchasing 
agent may have many pressures with 
which to cope and should respect the 
judgment of the purchaser when the 
final decision is made. From the 
agent’s point of view perhaps the 
wrong decision was made, but this 
should not hinder the relationship be- 
tween the two parties. There will be 
articles to be bought in the future, and 
if the salesman patiently explains his 
point of view, the purchaser may be- 
come convinced that the product will 
better meet his needs. 


GOAL SAME FOR BOTH 

The salesman and the buyer both 
should always keep in mind the fact 
that they are working for the same 
goal, namely, that of facilitating the 
instructional process. If we cannot 
furnish the best tools and the best 
environment for the boys and girls that 
our industrial “know-how” can give 
them at the lowest possible cost, then 
we are not doing the job in the way 
it should be done. It is our coopera- 
tive duty to strive continually to fur- 
nish better materials and better work- 
ing conditions so that the learning 
program will be aided. 
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Yb O78 2 
Acousti-Correct 
WHeesrsttoont 


Do your pupils face this hindrance to learning? 


Educators today are increasingly 
concerned over the problem of 
poor acoustical environment in 
the classroom. Unchecked noise 
and faulty acoustics, they recog- 
nize, interfere with distinct hear- 
ing ...induce strain and fatigue 
...- hamper concentration... 
handicap pupils and teachers alike. 


Low-Cost Answer 


That is the reason more and more 
schools are installing Acousti- 
Celotex Sound Conditioning. A 
sound-absorbing ceiling of 
Acousti-Celotex Tile creates con- 
ditions favorable to good hearing 
in classrooms, auditoriums, music 
rooms. In study halls, libraries, 


band rooms, corridors, gyms and 
cafeterias—it ‘‘soaks up’’ noise, 
brings quiet comfort that bene- 
fits all. 





High 
Density 9 

Low 
Density 


DOUBLE-DENSITY— As the diagram 
shows, Acousti-Celotex Tile has two den- 
sities. High density face, for a more at- 
tractive finish of superior washability, 
easy paintability. Low density through 
remainder of tile, for great sound-ab- 
sorption vaive. 











[-————-—Mail coupon today—-——— 


Acousni-(evoex 


TRADE MARK 


REGISTERED 


U.S. PAT. OFF, 


‘Aouad Coelho 


Products for Every Sound Conditioning Problem—The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois + In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
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Easy Maintenance 
Acousti-Celotex Tile is quickly 
installed at moderate cost. Needs 
no special maintenance. Its re- 
markable double-density feature 
(see diagram) prevents warping — 
provides a surface of unequalled 
beauty and washability. Can be 
washed repeatedly and painted 
repeatedly with no loss of sound- 
absorbing capacity. 


GET A FREE ANALYSIS of the acous- 
tical and noise problems in your 
school without obligation. We will 
also send you free a factual book- 
let, ‘Sound Conditioning for 
Schools and Colleges.’’ Mail cou- 
pon below today! 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. M-23 

120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Without obligation, | would like... 

[| A free analysis of the noise and acoustical 

problems in my school. 

A free copy of your booklet, “Sound Con- 

ditioning for Schools and Colleges.” 


Nome 
Address 
City 


Zone State 
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Tasks ahead in ‘53 


> Sum up the messages, statements, 
yearbooks, reports and opinions that 
came out of Washington at the year's 
beginning and you get this table of 
exhortations for school administrators: 

Hurry and claim the TV channels 
assigned to education—from the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

Discourage highly organized athletic 
competition for elementary school chil- 
dren but provide rich and varied physi- 
cal education activities and informal 
games—from the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, 

Build more and more new classrooms 
to help meet a national shortage of 
325,280 instructional units—from the 
U.S. Office of Education, following its 
school facilities survey. 

Get behind all efforts to improve the 
curriculum; It’s your first duty as super- 
intendent—from the A.A.S.A. in its 
1953 yearbook on the curriculum. 

Protect teachers who unknowingly 
joined organizations found later to be 
disloyal—from the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Organize your elementary school in- 
struction so that teachers give more 
attention to the three R’s through uni- 
fied school experiences: Children learn 
reading, writing and arithmetic better 
that way—from the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. 

Convince your board to support more 
vocational education programs—from 
the American Vocational Association. 

Set up foreign language instruction 
for the lower grades—from the U.S. 
Office of Education, following a national 
conference to consider this question. 

Encourage high school classes to give 
more time to world affairs and foreign 
policy — from the State Department. 


The court listens .. . 


» The United States Supreme Court 
listened and spoke last month. It made 
bigger news when it listened. 
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The big story broke not only because 
the court agreed to hear the red-hot 
South Carolina segregation case but also 
because it had literally urged Kansas 
and the District of Columbia to bring 
their cases up in time for a mass oral 
argument on the momentous question 
ot the decade. The result was dramatic: 
three days—December 9, 10 and 11— 
packed with legal arguments, historical 
reviews, emotional pleas, and jurid- 
ical understatements, as when John W. 
Davis, arguing for the state of South 
Carolina, said that if the court wipes out 
segregation “it would create a situation 
one cannot contemplate with equanim- 
ity.” Actually, South Carolina threatens 
to abolish its public school system rather 
than mix races in the classroom. 

The Negro lawyers fought with power 
and feeling. They said segregation per- 
petuates slavery; damages the minds and 
personality of children; does not square 
with the Constitution or the United 
Nations charter. (That was one of the 
arguments in the District of Columbia 
case.) By contrast, counsel for Kansas 
said that nothing drastic would happen 
if segregation in that state were declared 
illegal; Delaware is all but ready to end 
segregation anyway, and the District of 
Columbia is also preparing for its even- 
tual end. Virginia declared that “the 
people” would not authorize bond issues 
for mixed schools, forgetting that “the 
people” of that state include large num- 
bers of Negroes. 

Only the South Carolina case presents 
serious practical difficulties for the Jus- 
tices. For here they are confronted with 
a threat of violence which may jump 
the borders of South Carolina into 
Georgia and probably other neighboring 
states. 

Talk of “bloodshed in the street” and 
“an end to the public school system” 
probably does not scare the Justices. 
But such talk is an indication to them 
of the readiness of the southern people 
for change. Constitutional principles and 
legal convictions alone will not deter- 
mine what the Justices will say on seg- 


regation when they're ready to issue 
their opinion. “Practical consideration,” 
“effect on the social fabric’—these, too, 
will influence their final vote. 

(The court spoke in December about 
the Oklahoma law on loyalty oaths. An 
article concerning this decision appears 
on page 77.) 


Education for work 


> Vocational educators have seldom 
been satisfied with the amount of atten- 
tion school administrators have given 
to “education for work.” So here comes 
another nudge from the American Voca- 
tional Association. A new bulletin from 
A.V.A. offices in Washington tells 
schoolmen why they should become 
more concerned with trade education 
and how to transmute that concern into 
action. 

The A.V.A. reminds school adminis- 
trators that the traditional high school 
is still preoccupied with the small group 
of students who plan to go to college. 
The rest—some 85 per cent of the stu- 
dent body—cannot be served adequately 
by juggling college preparatory sub- 
jects. They want honest to goodness 
vocational education, which, the A.V.A. 
hurries to add, is not a subject but a 
well rounded program for developing 
competent workers and good citizens. 

It starts with the board of education, 
of course. But once the board decides 
to launch trade training, the superin- 
tendent had best turn the program over 
to a local director for vocational educa- 
tion, the A.V.A. believes. Such a man 
will know what trades should be taught; 
to whom to go for help and funds (state 
and federal); how to get support from 
labor and industry, and where to find 
the right shop, home economics, trade 
and industrial, and agricultural teachers. 

Where there is no local administrator 
for vocational education, schoolmen 
should work with adyisory committees 
—both “general” and those designed to 
guide the superintendent toward devel- 
oping specific crafts or occupations. 
“Solicit and respect the democratic 
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300 Pages of 
UP-TO-THE-MINUTE KEWAUNEE 
WOOD LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


for LABORATORIES, HOME MAKING 
and INDUSTRIAL ARTS DEPARTMENTS 


Here it is—Kewaunee’s new Catalog of 

Wood Laboratory Equipment. Just pub- 

lished, it illustrates and describes the 

hundreds of items in the Kewaunee line of wood equipment for 
laboratories and for home making and industrial arts departments. 
It’s a big book—300 pages—packed with helpful information. 
Typical laboratory and classroom layouts, actual installation pic- 
tures, complete product illustrations and specifications, full details 
on Kewaunee’s famous Unit Assembly Plan, and how you can take 
advantage of Kewaunee’s free Planning and Engineering service. 














Free! This big, new Kewaunee Catalog No. 52 is available to you 
without cost or obligation. Mail the coupon for your copy now. It 
may help you to save hundreds, even thousands, of dollars on your 
school equipment budget. 


Visit. Kewaunee Exhibit, KEWAUNEE MFG. CO., 5028 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 
= 4 ioetion 8 (_] Send free copy of your new Catalog No. 52, "Kewavnee 
American Assn. of School Administrators Wood Laboratory Equipment." 
Feb. 14-19 [_] Please have your representative call. 
Nome_______ 
Title 
Schoo! — 
Addres: 


Manufacturers of wood and metal laboratory equipment City——_______ 
. REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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wire from washington 


assistance of labor and industry advisory 
groups,” urges the A.V.A. And adds 
this final word of admonition: 

“Neglect of vocational education is 
jeopardizing the future of our young 
people and the productive capacity of 
our working force.” 


For French, no apology 

> Your elementary schools will just 
have to do something about teaching 
foreign languages if they're to be au 
courant. 


There's no apology for the French 
because today even some second and 
third graders are at home with a lan- 
guage other than English. It’s a rising 
trend, 

That, at least, was what an enthusiastic 
band of educators was saying in Wash- 
ington on January 15 and 16. These 
educators came at the invitation of the 
Office of Education to see what school 
systems and teacher training institutions 
can do to spread the idea of voluntary 
foreign language teaching in the grades. 





eye appealing 


longer. 





When you think of 
Book Covers you 


naturally think 


HOLDEN COVERS are keyed to meet 
the demands of budget-conscious 
school administrators 


They are made of specially designed papers to with- 
stand abrasion and weather conditions 


waterproof and weatherproof 


The designs on the Covers are both educational and 
They actually do make textbooks last up to 3. years 
They keep books clean and sanitary 


They are attractive as well as practical 


Samples free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


| 


of 


wear resistant. 








Commissioner McGrath proudly re- 
counted that since he made his speech 
in May 1952 first suggesting the idea 
he has received many letters either 
reporting the introduction of a second 
language or asking how it might be 
done with limited resources and staff. 
That it can be done, it was reported 
later, is proved by the experiences of 
Los Angeles, Cleveland, Washington, 
D.C., York, Pa., and other cities. 
Parents like the idea of French, Ger- 
man or Spanish instruction in the grades, 
the conference heard. The hard prob- 
lem is to find teachers who can do the 
job and time in the schedule for doing 
it. But the conferees said that these 
obstacles can be overcome—provided 
the school administrator gets behind the 


effort. 


_ McCarthy is coming 


> During the year 1953 probe of col- 
leges and universities for possible sub- 
versiveness is one aim of the contro- 
versial Sen. Joseph McCarthy. The 
Wisconsin Republican announced that 
he will ask Congress to set up a group 
to search out “Communist thinkers” on 
the nation’s campuses. The senator ex- 
pects “screaming of interference with 
academic freedom.” But such complaints 
will come from “leftist academicians,” 
the senator said. His inquiry would not 
lead to thought control, Mr. McCarthy 
declared. 

The Association of American Colleges 
has called on President-Elect Eisen- 
hower to appoint an impartial commis- 
sion to study the “insinuations against 
higher education.” Only this, they say, 
would prevent an irresponsible smear 


| campaign and restore confidence to 


members of college faculties. 


A prosperous 1953 


> The United States should be able to 
spend more for public education dur- 
ing the present year. This fact is 
implicit in a forecast for 1953 made 
by Secretary of Commerce Sawyer. He 
called the business and economic situa- 
tion sound, predicting that productivity 
in American basic industries would in- 
crease sharply in 1953. 

Secretary Sawyer said businessmen 
plan to spend $27,000,000,000 this 
year for plant expansion. This expendi- 
ture plus sizable individual savings and 
social security benefits should give the 
country a high level of prosperity. 
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MAKE IT A POINT TO VISIT ips 
The IRWIN SEATING EXHIBIT 


BOOTHS 1-27 and I-29 


A-A-S-A- CONVENTION 


A visit to our booths will familiarize you with the best buys in seating 
equipment for every classroom and auditorium need. Here you 
will find an excellent array of fine, modern-to-the-minute seating 
equipment (many with G-E TEXTOLITE tops) . . . moderately 
priced. Our seating specialists will be happy to discuss your 
individual seating problems with you. 


If you cannot attend, write for catalog 
FEBRUARY 14 to 19 
ATLANTIC CITY AUDITORIUM 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


containing complete information. 
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Supt. Frank D. Lawler, whose School 
Building Committee insisted on the 
most comfortable lighting, reports....... 
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. We wanted the best lighting available 
so we installed Westinghouse CD Luminaires” 


“When we built the new Mary P. Hinsdale School, 
our School Building Committee insisted on the best 
and most comfortable lighting available. Westinghouse 
CD’s have certainly lived up to those expectations,” 
reports Superintendent Frank D. Lawler, Town of 
Winchester, Winsted, Conn. 

The Westinghouse CD luminaire, with plastic 
shielding, provides a semi-indirect lighting system. 
Installed in continuous rows, as is shown in this class- 
room, the result is an almost glareless system of com- 
fortable lighting. The entire ceiling becomes a part of 
the lighting system; all lamps are completely shielded. 

What’s more, the Westinghouse CD makes an 
attractive addition to the classroom. Its design sim- 


And to meet other requirements... 


Low FIRST cost Concentric Ring incandescent luminaires 
meet quality lighting requirements on limited funds, 
Metal rings shield silvered bowl lamps, eliminat- 
ing glare and shadows, 


plicity fits as a natural part of the background in 
modern interiors, 

The superintendent further reports, “Our teachers 
and the school board are very pleased with the new 
lighting system. Their enthusiasm and that of our 
parents will undoubtedly influence both future con- 
struction and any remodeling of present classrooms.” 

This is one of the best, but not the only method of 
lighting classrooms. Westinghouse has a complete 
line of fluorescent and incandescent luminaires which 
meet modern classroom requirements. For any analy- 
sis of these methods, get B-4556, The ABC Plan for 
School Lighting, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. J-04340 


CC luminaires mean economy in fluorescent lighting. 
Low in initial cost—low in maintained cost. CC with 
X° louver design meets A.S.A. school standards. 


you can bE SURE...1¢ its 


Westinghouse 
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ELECTRICAL 


OUTLETS 


WHERE YOU 
WANT THEM 


PLUGMOLD 
2000 


by WiremoLD 








Plugmold 2000, the eas- 
ily installed multi-outlet sys- 
tem, provides Duplex or 
NEMA grounded outlets in a 
continuous run, 


Plugmold is the modern 
method for installing multiple 
electrical outlets in school- 
rooms ... particularly in 
trade school and high school 
manual training and home 
ec ic r . where con- 
venience, efficiency and safety 
are extremely important. 
Plugmold eliminates hazard- 
ous and messy dust-gathering 
extension cords, 





Write today for the new, 
free Plugmold 2000 book! 


PLUGMOLD 2000 


WIREMOLD'S Zee 
multi-outlet system 


THE WIREMOLD COMPANY 
Hartford 10, Connecticut 


NEWS IN REVIEW 





Speeches, Discussions, Exhibits 
Planned for A.A.S.A. Convention 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—As school ad- 
ministrators gather in Atlantic City in 
February the topics of chief concern 
will be the increasingly complex job of 
administering schools, the international 
issues of war, foreign aid, and UNESCO, 
school building construction, television, 
segregation and labor relations. 

The 79th annual convention of the 
A.AS.A., February 14 to 19, will pro- 
vide speeches and discussion meetings 
on these and other topics. Other sessions 
will meet ad hoc in lobbies and on the 
Boardwalk (if the weather permits). 
The school administrators will find a 


variety of exhibits and demonstrations 
in addition to the program of speeches 
and discussion 
groups previously 
announced. More 
than 350 commer- 
cial exhibits will 
display books, edu- 
cational material 
and equipment. 
The 1953 school 
building architec- 
tural exhibit, sponsored jointly by the 
A.AS.A. and the American Institute of 
Architects, will offer ideas in the field 
of modern school building construction. 


Al Capp 
A.A.S.A. speaker 


(Continued on Page 116) 


SPEAKERS AT A.A.S.A. CONVENTION 


John K. Norton 


Walter P. Reuther 


Willard E. Givens 


Virgil M. Rogers 
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Johns-Manville 
TERRAFLEX 
PLASTIC TILE 


(made of vinyl plastic and asbestos) 


Johns-Manville, the pioneer in vinyl plastic flooring, . 
made the first installation of this type floor in 

“1933 and 1934’atthe Chicago World’s Fair, Twenty 

“million people walked-overthis unique new plastic 
floor.tile during these years,;.and accurate micrometer 
measurements before and after showed no appreciable 
wear. The same tilé, reinstalled in another location 
is still in use today! It still looks like new! 














ri 


j 


tor less care 


Because of its nonporous surface, Terraflex* 
Plastic Tile can be cleaned without scrub- 
bing, will stay bright without waxing 
(although, waxing will give it additional 
luster). Terraflex Plastic Tile is unaffected by 
grease, oil, alkaline moisture, and mild 
acid solutions. Its resistance to moisture 
makes it ideal for below-grade and 


on-grade installations. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





For THE BEST there is in flooring— 
look to Johns-Manville Terraflex. Send 
fora free brochure showing the full color 
line of Johns-Manville Terraflex Plastic 
Tile and Asphalt Tile. Write Johns- 
Manville, Box 60, New York 16, N. Y. 
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or longer wear 


br clever colts 


Choose from a large range of Terraflex colors 
that have clearer, brighter tones than ever 
before obtainable in resilient floor covering. 
These colors will not fade, can not wash 

out and will never lose their sheen from 
constant wear. Johns-Manville Terraflex will 
keep its first-day-newness a lifetime. 


Johns-Manville 


TERRAFLEX AND ASPHALT TILE FLOORING 





i he 


EDITION OF oy 
‘expansion and enrichment 


since thé great postwar dition of (H6 


Compton’s dynamic program of continuous building 
and revision during the past seven years has resulted in 


@ Editorial work . ... for new and revised material .. . 
on more than 


13,000 pages 


plus tens of thousands of Fact-Index revisions. When nec- 
essary, articles were revised for every printing. New mate- 
rials were added as needed, not just at our convenience. 


This gigantic task can be further measured by such 
‘‘vardsticks”’ as these 

j 2% milli 
@ Number of words of newly written text. .......- 4 minon 


@ Number of new and extensively revised articles... . 


@ Number of new pictures, maps, diagrams, charts, and 
graphs included in the seven years ..... 


@ Number of pages added ............morethan 


The great postwar (1946) edition of Compton’s was acclaimed 
the finest of encyclopedias for the use of boys and girls from 
the lower grades through high school. 

But today’s Compton’s is vastly richer, greatly expanded. 
The past seven-year editorial program has built into the 
fifteen large volumes a wealth of rich new material—many 
new features, hundreds of new articles, thousands of new 
pictures. 

Today’s Compton’s includes new materials not previously 
needed in school encyclopedias . .. many major articles have 
been completely rewritten to adapt them to changing courses 
of study ... and there are hundreds upon hundreds of newly 


foot iis yd ge het 


a physical expansion equal to more than 


3,000 


6,000 
1,150 


2 Compton 
volumes 


discovered facts about familiar subjects . . . These are only a 
few of the results of this seven-year building program. 

Keeping up with changing school requirements is a major 
editorial task which can only be done by a permanent 
editorial staff constantly at work. Your schools need new 
materials NOW—not several years later when it might be 
more convenient to include them. 

Encyclopedias get oid sooner than we think. Sixth graders 
who used your 1946 Compton’s when it was new have now 
graduated from high school. Materials prepared for them 
may not meet the need of your present ‘‘crop” of sixth 
graders, Get the best. Get the great 1953 Compton’s. 


joe 


more than 


- more than 


BUILT ESPECIALLY TO MEET’ GRADE AND HIGH-SCHOOL NEEDS 


Teachers: Unusual vacation opportunities open. Earn $750 to $1,000 or more this summer Minimum guarantee. 
Write Compton Vacation Position Dept. Address below. 


eo 


1000 


oe om «6 T 


NM O:R T H 


oa. & 


DEARBORN aon €.8 7, ; 





iW) 


teaching pictures 
reader interest 
complete indexing 
continuous building 


meeting modern 
school-reference 
needs 


The great 
postwar 
Compton’s, 


then acclaimed g w 
the finest. _ 


Fie pote 


Check one or both. Send to 

F. E. Compton & Company, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, iil. 
[_} Complete reprint of new 28-page Flag article from the 1963 

Compton's. Gives significance, importance, and history 

of flags. Describes and illustrates origin, development, 

code, and proper display of the U. 8. flag. In full color 


(1) all important flags of the U 8., (2) flags of all nations 

4 of the world, (3) banners of the Middle Ages, (4) major 
international flags. 

a Compton's “Help Build Citizens”’ booklet. ‘Timely 20-page 

booklet useful to teachers in all grades for citizenship 


programs. Contains 3 outlines from the 1953 Compton's 
more than two volumes larger (1) American Heritage, (2) Individual Freedom, (3) His- 
tory with current events. Complete outlines with direct- 
page references to the wealth of rich materials throughout 
6 ‘e) M p A N yf Compton's for training in citizenship. 


Write, give nome, address, school, and position. 
CHECASG O #1072286 I NO.) -S 





NEWS... 


(Continued From Page 112) 
A mode! television studio showing 
standard equipment in operation will 
be maintained by the Joint Committee 
on Educational Television. 

An exhibit designed to portray the 
work of the Cooperative Program in 
Educational Administration will be pre- 
sented by the eight C.P.E.A. regional 
centers, the A.AS.A. developmental 
committee, and the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. 

Executive Secretary Worth McClure 


” MATERIA 


eid a ine 
More 


STEEL BOILERS 


has urged superintendents to encourage 
editors of local newspapers to make 
arrangements for coverage of the con- 
vention. He warned conventioneers that 
admission to all meetings beginning 
Monday, February 16, will be by A.A.S.A. 
membership badge only. Registration 
will begin at 10 a.m. February 14. 


Educational Television Center 
Established in Chicago 


CHICAGO,—Chicago has been selected 
as the site of a national program center 


Eyrertence 


MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


Wherever Heat or Power or Industrial Process Steam is 
required there is a Kewanee Boiler just right for the job. And 
into every Kewanee goes more of everything that adds to a 
boiler's life and makes it most economical. Owners expect more 


from Kewanee Boilers... 


and they get more. 


Pictured is a battery of two Kewanee Scotch-type Boilers, for low pressure 


in the boiler room of the Men's Dormitory, Bradley University .. . 


a Kewanee 


series which "stands on its own legs,” needing no special setting and requiring 
comparatively little floor space or head room. 


KEWANEE-ROSS CORPORATION 


Division of American Radiator & Standard Sanitery Corporation 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


BRADLEY Univesity 
Peoria, Mlinois 


omve-teanes, & Foley 


assocurta TED Encinces 
uction Engineers 

2 ita seas 

PEORIA PIPING & EQ 


Boilers installed by 


UIPMENT Corp. 


| filmed programs. 
| contract with commercial film companies - 








for educational television stations, which 
will be called the Educational Television 
and Radio Center. 

A grant of $1,500,000 from the Ford 
Foundation will be used to operate the 
Chicago headquarters and to provide 
programs for educational stations. 

The Chicago center, an outgrowth of 
the National Citizens Committee for 
Educational Television, will function as 
a Clearinghouse for filmed programs and 
ideas; it also will circulate the many 
educational films already available. Plans 
later call for the center to originate 
It is planned now to 


for production of the movies. 
About 242 television channels for 


| educational stations have been set aside 
by the government. 


The first 12 sta- 
tions will be on the air this year, and 
others will come the following year. 


Expect Call for 19-Year-Olds 
From Selective Service 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Selective Serv- 


| ice will induct 53,000 men for the army 
| in February. This is the highest call for 


men since early in the Korean war. It 
was issued to replace drafted men who 
were ending their term of service. 

While quotas will be filled first from 
older men, it is expected that draft 
boards will have to dip into the ranks 
of 19-year-olds in increasing numbers. 

To maintain its strength of 1,552,000 
men, the army must have draftees to 
replace battle casualties, soldiers rotated 
from Korea, and reservists who are be- 
ing released. 

Since the beginning of the Korean 
fighting a total of 1,255,430 men has 
been drafted. All of these accumulate 
rights to education and training under 
the Rankin-Teague (G.I. Bill of Rights ) 
law. 


Conant, Hannah and Stassen 
to Take Government Posts 


New YorK.—Three prominent edu- 
cational administrators have been ap- 
pointed to important positions in the 
Eisenhower administration. 

James B. Conant, president of Har- 
vard University, has been chosen USS. 
High Commissioner for Germany. 

John A. Hannah, president of Michi- 
gan State College, has been named 


| Assistant Secretary of Defense in charge 
| of manpower problems. 


Harold E. Stassen, president of the 
University of Pennsylvania, will become 
Mutual Security Administrator. 
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@ Suggested color 
treatment of class- 
room, with chalk- 
board wall, brick 
wainscot, window 
sills and radiators 
in PBX Stratosphere 
Blue and remaining 
wall above wainscot 
in PBX Sand. 





Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS 


Puts Color To Work To Give You 





recommend teaching from text- 
books in use twenty-five years ago. 
Yet many supposedly up-to-date 
schools and colleges are painted in 
the same drab, monotonous colors 
that were commonly in use a quarter- 
century ago. 


@ Pittsburgh has developed and per- 
fected COLOR DYNAMICS to give 
you a system of painting which is in 
keeping with other progress in the 
educational field. It is based upon 
the knowledge that colors affect and 
influence people. 


eo EDUCATORS would hardly 


These 5 Important Benefits 





@ By painting the COLOR 
DYNAMICS way you choose colors 
that stimulate, cheer, inspire, rest or 
relax. You avoid colors that depress, 
fatigue or irritate. 


@ By such purposeful choice of 
color, you give schoolrooms colors 
in keeping with their uses, exposure 
to sunlight and available artificial 
lighting facilities. You reduce eye 
strain and stimulate concentration. As 
a result, academic grades and teach- 
ing efficiency are improved. The pride 
students take in their new surround- 
ings reduces housekeeping problems 















Reduced eye-strain 

Better academic grades 

Higher teaching efficiency ratings 
Fewer housekeeping problems 
Less vandalism 





and often discourages vandalism, 


@ You can transform your school 
into a more attractive as well as 
efficient institution—easily, inexpen- 
sively. You'll find the complete story 
of COLOR DYNAMICS fully ex- 
plained in a new book just prepared 
exclusively for the school field. It 
contains numerous suggestions for 
appropriate color arrangements of 
schoolrooms of all types. 


Mail This Coupon For FREE Copy 
Of New Book Containing Scores Of 
Modern Color ideas 


How you can get a COLOR DYNAMICS engineering study—FREE! 





















@ We will gladly show you exactly how to get the full benefits of the application of COLOR | Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div., 
DYNAMICS by submitting a scientific color engineering study of your entire school, or | Department NS-23, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
any portion of it, free and without obligation. Call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass D Please send me FRE of your brand 
Company branch and arrange to have one of our color experts see you at your Convenience. | Bere cra On o Seg, Gente 
Or mail this coupon. | © Presse have your representative call 
for 8 COLOR DY YNAMICS survey without 
| obligation on our part. 
| Addresa_ its oat ——n 
PAINTS * GLASS * CHEMICALS * BRUSHES © PLASTICS | city 
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At Last! 


For Emergency Classroom Use 
Conferences... Lectures 


Staff Meetings 


A TABLET ARM CHAIR 
ae 
THAT FOLDS! 


The Greatest Advance 
in the History of Folding Chairs 


Undoubtedly, you've wished for a 


chair like this many times. Now it’s here—perfected— 
ready to go to work for you. Here is permanent con- 
venience and comfort adapted for emergency use—the 
greatest advance in the history of folding chairs. 

The tablet arm is a built-in feature of the chair, not an attachment. 
It is strong, easy to operate, a marvel of engineering ingenuity 
(patent pending). For ordinary chair use when the arm is not 
needed, it folds down, out of the way, beside the chair, and flat 
against the chair for quick, safe stacking. The flat, folded depth 
of the chair is only 3 inches. The chair can be folded or unfolded 


in a matter of seconds. It is exceptionally easy to get into and out of. 


Built throughout with all the famous Clarin insistence on utmost 
quality, the Clarin Tablet Arm Folding Chair will give years of 
faithful service. It is a supremely strong X-type chair, self-leveling, 
welded to insure exceptional strength and quietness. Its cushioned 


rubber feet, a Clarin exclusive, can’t mar the finest floor. It comes 
with Clarin’s famous reinforced seat of 5-ply plywood, or it can be 
had with fine quality leatherette on seat and back, or on seat alone. 
Available in wide range of frame and upholstery colors. 
Clarin Mfg. Co., Dept. 14, 4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Il. 


Write today on your institution's letterhead for beautiful, 
new PREE Catalog of the complete Clarin line. 





The Only Complete Line of 
Steel Folding Chairs 


No matter what your need, 
there is a Clarin Steel Fold- 
ing Chair to meet it. Every 
chair represents the utmost 
in quality. It is stronger, 
safer, more comfortable— 
scientifically engineered in 
every detail to justify the 
only written 10-year guar- 
antee in the industry. 





Clarin Steel Folding Chairs 


for Children 

Clarin's extensive line pro- 
vides even for juveniles. 
Children love these color- 
ful, sturdy, comfortable 
chairs made just for them. 
Hard to tip over, easy to 
set up, simple to fold... 
true Clarin quality on a 
smaller scale. Two sizes— 
up to 7 and up to 9 years. 








SINCE 18925 THE 


ARISTOCRAT OF 


FOLDING 


CHAIRS 





a 





NEWS... 


Jordan L. Larson Chosen 
President-Elect of A.A.S.A. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Jordan L. 
Larson, superintendent of _ schools, 
Mount Vernon, N.Y., is the new presi- 
dent-elect of the American Association 


Jordan L, Larson 


of School Administrators. His election 
was announced by the board of tellers 
of A.AS.A., which met in Washington, 
D.C., January 5. 

Elected vice president for 1953-54 is 
Philip J. Hickey, superintendent of in- 
struction, St. Louis. Clyde Parker, super- 
intendent of schools, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, was elected to a four-year term 
on the executive committee. All three 
men take office on March 15. 

Dr. Larson is a native of Iowa and 
received the B.A. and M.A. degrees 
from the State University of Iowa. He 
received the doctor of education degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia, in 
1951. Dr. Larson has served as presi- 
dent of the Iowa School Administrators 
and as president of the Associated Pub- 
lic School Systems; he was second vice 
president of the A.A.S.A., 1950-52. He 
served as superintendent of schools in 
six Iowa communities — Littleport, 
Granavillo, Dunkerton, Grundy Center, 
Ames, and Dubuque — before becom- 
ing superintendent in Mount Vernon 
in 1946, 

Dr. Larson will become president of 
the A.A.S.A. on March 15, 1954. 


Abolishes Junior High Schools 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—With the abolish- 
ment of junior high schools here Lynch- 
burg will change its 6-3-3 school system 
to the 7-5 program. The 7-5 system is 
now in operation in about 60 per cent 
of the school systems in Virginia. 





See these and other 


new H.amilton. units 
at the A.A.S.A Convention 











Hamilton 4 Student All-Science Table No. 1-5730 


Hamilton has a lot to show you, a lot to tell you about the interesting 
new developments in its school equipment line. If you can't make 
the A.A.S.A. Convention, be sure to plan a visit with your 


Hamilton Representative soon. 


You'll want to know more about the brand new All-Science Student 
Tables shown here, just two of a number of handsome, functional 

new units. These units advance the trend to against-the-wall floor plans, 
which leave the room center free for lecture, demonstration and 
home-room purposes. They bring a new flexibility to your floor 

plans and a new versatility to your classrooms, since they serve 


handsomely in teaching other subjects. 


At Atlantic City or in your own office, be sure to 
Hamilton. Exhibit Space learn all about the new developments at Hamilton. 
Booths B-23, 25, 27 and 29 
A.A.S.A. Convention ee Hamikton Manufactuning Lompany 


_ Ailasitie Clty Feb 14-19 wo, RIVERS WISCONSIN 
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Fine Furniture Choice of | NEWS. ee 


America’s Leading Schools Children’s TV Shows 


@ For more than fifty years, schoo! | Offer Murder and Violence 


boards throughout the country have y 
chosen Peterson quality furniture. CHICAGO. — The four Chicago tele- 


The Peterson stoff of engineers con- | vision stations fed 93 murders to chil 
tinval research and experimental dren during the last week of 1952, re- 


work in collaboration with leading d £ Chi ; 
educators assures you of equipment ported a group oO icago area parents 


bi i 


designed in keeping with modern | who monitored the stations from Christ- 
* . Pp t 

teaching requirements. Your request mas Day to New Year's Eve. 

for free consultation and literature | 

is urged. No obligation of course. 


Only so-called children’s shows were 
} | watched. 
a In the 134 children’s programs shown 
| during the seven days, 295 violent 
| crimes were enacted, including the mur- 
ders. On 48 of the shows Western films 
were shown; another 33 had old movies 
of other kinds. 

A breakdown of the crimes other than 
murder included: shootings, 78; kid- 
nappings, 9; robberies, 9; gunfights, 44; 

| 1 | knifings, 2; sluggings, 33; whiplashings, 

py omnes | PR | 3; poisonings, 2, and bombings, 2. 
faa tposoncy ra i During the final three days of view- 
ano ° ing the monitors saw: An attempted 

HOME ; murder and an attempted poisoning; a 

MAKING : _~ ee policeman slugged and gagged; a man 
; ; thrown in a cage of hungry lions; a 


a — man and his daughter kidnapped and 
LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. tied in an abandoned mine; a man 
thrown in a river and a load of coal 
1226 Fullérton Ave. Chicago 14, Illinois dumped on him; a car containing four 
men run off a cliff, and an attempt to 
kill an injured man by running an auto 
over him. 

Although the greatest number of 
murders were shown on Saturdays and 
Sundays, when films of violence were 
shown almost continually from 9 a.m. 
until the children’s bedtimes, one moni- 

tor reported: 


N AT I 0 NA L $ C H 0 0 L | “My husband and I actually saw a 


EQUIPMENT | beautiful, if rather simple, Western. 
There wasn’t a murder in it. It was 


ae Rat | about a man home from the wat, 
a & blinded and dependent on his horse, a 





wild stallion. 

“The thing had action, suspense, beau- 
tiful scenes of wild horses, riding and 
scenic beauty. And when do you think 
we saw it? 

“At 10 o'clock one Sunday night.” 


| 


FIRST in the 


CHOICE of Leading Chief State School Officers 


Manufacturers for | Discuss International Education 
original equipment : WASHINGTON, D.C.—Problems in in- 


and School Executives ; ; ; 
for planned replace- ternational education received special 


ments on existing equip- attention at the conference of chief state 
ment. Write for details .. . school officers called by U.S. Commis- 
ns sioner of Education Earl J. McGrath. 
Fy B F R F S| N SaUteat en : Sayan eee Forty-six of the nation’s chief state 
melamine resin surface on : 5 
dense core of wood fiber school officers attended this special con- 
PLASTICS COMPANY i ‘ and phenolic resin weldedat | ference December 9 to 12. 


high temperatures and pres- ee : ‘ ‘ 
quses tn fpdraulle presses. I think the greatest contribution 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS. Wi which the schools of this nation can 
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New DUNHAM 
HANDBOOKS 
on Heating! 


These two new Dunham Handbooks on Heating are packed full 
with valuable “how-to” information. They cover selection, applica- 
tion and installation features of Radiation, Unit Heaters, Vacuum 
and Condensate Pumps, Heating Specialties and complete Heating 
Systems. 

Dunham 400-page Handbook on Heating is an attractively bound 
desk reference book designed to solve many of your wet heating 
system problems. It is especially valuable for architects, heating 
engineers and for use as a basic school text book. 








Dunham 272-page Pocket Manual on Heating furnishes clear, con- 
cise answers to many questions on wet heating systems that occur on 
the job. And this saves you time and money! Pocket Manual is 
adapted from the 400-page Handbook with emphasis on applica- 
tion and installation information of greatest value to contractors 
and maintenance men. 


Mail coupon foday to take full advantage 
of special introductory offer! 


With this coupon, you can get the Dunham 
Handbook for only $2.50 (Regular 

price $5.00). With coupon, the Dunham 
Pocket Manual is only $1.00 

(Regular price $2.50). 


HEATING SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT : 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY * CHICAGO * TORONTO * LONDON ¢ 
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Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 
Dept. 15 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IL. 


O Enclosed find $2.50 for Dunham Handbook 
O Enclosed find $1.00 for Dunham Pocket Manual 


Name 
Firm name 
Address 


City 
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NEWS... 


make in the international field relates 
to the teaching of our democratic phi- 
losophy, faith and practices,” stated 
Commissioner McGrath. “Our biggest 
problem as educators deals with culti- 
vating in our young people the demo- 
cratic attitudes which in turn will be 
reflected in the attitudes of our gov- 
ernment in its relations with other 
peoples.” . 

The objectives of American foreign 
policy as related to education were out- 
lined by Joseph B. Phillips, acting as- 
sistant secretary of state for public 
affairs. Mr. Phillips challenged educa- 
tion to help prevent people from hav- 
ing “an erroneous opinion.” This is a 
task, according to Reed Harris, acting 
administrator, International Information 
Administration, Department of State, 
which affects the programs of the public 
schools. 

The chief state school officers also 
dealt with problems relating to the 
organization and management of the 
state departments of education. They 
heard progress reports on the school 
facility survey, the reorganization of 
local administrative units, the imple- 
mentation of the records and reports 
project, school assistance in federally 
affected areas, and the education of 
children of migrant agricultural workers. 

The program on the final day of the 
conference was a series of discussion 
groups arranged by Finis E. Engleman, 
president of the National Council of 


Chief State School Officers, and Edgar 


Fuller, the council’s executive secretary. 


Combination Insurance Plan 
Adopted in California 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF.—A new com- 
bination insurance plan, including 
athletic protection coverage and pupil 
protection coverage, has been adopted 
by the board of directors of the Cali- 
fornia Interscholastic Federation Fund. 

The plan provides hospital, medical 
and dental services to boys and girls 
injured while attending school. It also 
includes those participating in intra- 
mural and interscholastic athletic activ- 
ities. The cost is from $2 to $4 per 
pupil per year, plus a charge for each 
participating school to defray adminis- 
trative Costs. 

School districts which employ at least 
five physicians as full-time supervisors 
of health are not authorized to partici- 
pate in this program. They may, how- 
ever, participate in the athletic protec- 
tion plan, available since 1931. 
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is your WOQD FLOOR 
as soaking up DIRT & GRIME 
like a BLOTTER? 


si — sae 
as = ~ S& 
~ ~ 


You'll instantly sense what 
this enlargement shows. Each 
wood pore, if not properly 
sealed, soaks up a drop of 
oil or dirt just like a blotter 
does ink. Once such a spot 
penetrates a porous wood 
floor, steady scrubbing often 


drives it in deeper — or dis- HILLYARD 


solves and spreads it. 


The treatment that adds 
years of floor life and 


| cuts hours from floor care 





HILLYARD SEALING cuts down on the wood's HILLYARD WAXING cushions the floor, giving 
porosity, so that grime can’t penetrate, but stays it a tough, flexible surface to absorb the beating 


on the surface, where it can be removed easily of traffic wear 


WRITE FOR HILLYARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR TREATING WOOD FLOORS 


Look Us Up! se Is neni “on your staff 
American Association of ° in the not your payroll” 


P ’ : checkerboard 
School Admistrators’ Convention drum. a nationwide corps of trained floor 


Date— Feb. 14-19 experts (Hillyard Mointaineers). 
Place — Atlantic City, N.J. Find the one nearest you in the 
Hillyard Booth classified pages of your tele. 
Nos.G 12-14-16-18 phone book — or write direct. 
Advice is free, 
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“No time like the present...” 


No problem regulating traffic in the Little Red Schoolhouse! 


But when you build a modern school, whether rural or urban, you need 
the precise, split-second control of an Edwards Clock and Program 
Control System. This dependable system, accurate to 1/60th of a second, 
automatically controls the smooth, disciplined movement of hundreds 


of children . . . protects them from congestion, confusion, possible injury. 
When you select an Edwards system you're sure it will do 
the job it’s designed to do. And with efficiency and ease that reflects 


credit on your judgment and reputation. Write today for free, 
illustrated booklet to Dept. NS-2. Edwards Company, Inc., Norwalk, Conn. 


" 


) WARDS protects.. everywhere ! 


with equipment for SCHOOLS *« HOSPITALS © HOMES « INDUSTRY 
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NEWS... 


CLASSROOM-STADIUM BUILDING, BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. 


Oklahoma Town to Build 
Classroom-Stadium Building 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—An_ unusual 
building recently was approved by the 
voters of Bartlesville, Okla. A combina- 
tion classroom-stadium building _ has 
been made possible by the voters’ ap- 
proval of a $150,000 bond issue and 
contributions from industrial leaders 
and corporations of $100,000. 

The classroom-stadium, constructed of 
monolithic concrete, is being built on 
the campus of the present College High 
School building. The stadium will have 
a seating capacity of 5000 people. Class- 
rooms will be constructed on the first 


School Facilities Survey Reveals 

Big Need for Construction 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — A deficit of 

approximately five billion dollars stands 


and second levels of the building and 
will include 10 regular academic class- 


rooms, a machine shop room, and a | 
band room. The building will also in- | 


clude necessary facilities for showers, 


dressing rooms, and laundry and heat- | 


ing equipment. The architect is Millard 
P. Buck. 


Each of the contributors to the build- | 


ing fund was given an engraved honor 


certificate of appreciation and a minia- | 


ture replica of the same certificate. 


The total cost of the building will be | 
$350,000; the money in addition to the | 
two sources previously mentioned will | 


come from a tax levy voted in 1952. 


in the way of providing adequate and | 


safe school facilities for every boy and 


girl in America’s public schools. This | 


(Continued on Page 124) 


Current Capital Outlay Needs and Deficits by Size of School Districts 








iN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 














SMALL DISTRICT 
1-999 


pupils enrotied 


Date from 37 stotes 
enrolling 16,772,467 pup:'s 


MEDIUM SMALL DISTRICT 
1,000 - 4,999 
puplis enrotied 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY - 














LARGE DISTRICT 
25,000 or more 
pupils enroiied 
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SCHOOL HOUSING SECTION 


MEDIUM SIZE DISTRICT 
5,000 - 24,999 
pupits enrotied 


ZZZZD veces 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION - 











IN MORE AND MORE 
SCHOOLS, IT’S EDWARDS! 


Thousands of schools, coast 
to coast, run smoother, easier, 
thanks to Edwards, 


In California, for example, 14 new 
schools recently joined the hundreds 
now using Edwards Automatic Clock 
and Program Control Systems. 


Most recent was Menlo-Atherton High, 
an outstanding example of modern 
architecture. Among the others are 
College of Notre Dame, Belmont, 
California; South San Francisco High 
School, Frank Homan School, 
Fresno, and Brentwood School, 

East Palo Alto. 


fant 12 


dwouls 


Edwards Automatic Clock and 
Program Control Systems are 
precision-built to give long, trouble-free 
service year after year. No mercury 
pendulums, rectifiers, condensers or 
troublesome radio tubes complicate 
their operation. The clock itself 

is handsome, functional . . . harmonizes 
perfectly with any type of 
architecture. Accurate sweep second 
hand, silent movement, 

no annoying tick each minute. 


Epwarps 


protects... everywhere! 








| as MODERN 
AS TOMORROW'S 
SCHOOLS... 


(hy 
STEEL LOCKERS 


GIVE YOU GREATER 
PLANNING 


NI 


1DOR LOCKERS 
eee or Free-Standing 


OVER 300 
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(Continued From Page 123) 
is the opinion expressed by Earl James 


| McGrath, U.S. commissioner of educa- 
| tion, in revealing the results of the 
| nationwide survey on school building 


needs and states’ abilities to provide 
them. The survey was conducted at the 
request of the Congress. 

According to the survey more than 
325,000 instruction rooms and related 


| facilities are currently needed this year 
| to relieve overcrowding and to replace 


| obsolete facilities. 


The estimated cost 


| is $10,700,000,000, only $5,800,000,- 


000 of which could now be provided 
by states and local districts under cur- 


| rent laws and methods of voting bond 


COMBINATIONS | 


OF TYPES, 
SIZES AND 
DESIGN 
VARIATIONS 
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S ncity Penco, the quality-built 
standard locker that meets ‘‘special’’ 
storage needs more economically 
than costly custom-built equipment! 
There is a size to fit almost any 





GirRLS’ 
Lockers 





issues or raising funds through assess- 
ments on property. This need repre- 
sents about 708,000,000 additional 
square feet of school building space, 
equivalent to a one-story building 52 
feet wide from New York City to San 
Francisco. 

The survey found significant variance 
in the ability of individual states to 
finance needed school construction. To 


meet current needs one state would have 
| co invest 11.3 per cent of its total in- 
| come payments for one year, while an- 
| other state would have to defer only 2.7 


per cent of its total income payments 
to provide adequate facilities. 

These needs are in terms of the cur- 
rent situation and do not provide for 
needs that will arise as increased enroll- 
ment creates new demands in the com- 
ing years. 


Southwest C.P.E.A. Studies 
School Administration Courses 


AUSTIN, TEX.—The second annual 
College Conference on Preparation of 
Educational Administrators, sponsored 
by the Southwestern Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Educational Administration, 
was held here December 8 to 10. Par- 
ticipants at the conference included 
approximately a hundred professors of 
educational administration and school 
superintendents from Texas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado and New Mexico. 
Thirty-two colleges and universities 
were represented. 

The conference, according to H. F. 
Alves, director of the C.P.E.A. in the 
region, has developed into a type of 
study council for professors of school 
administration. Cooperative research has 
been carried out in all institutions of 
the region continuously, and the annual 
meetings are called to review the impli- 





CALIFORNIA 
RESORT 
CUTS 
OPERATING 
COSTS WITH 
KEWANEE 
DISHWASHER 


Four years ago, the Viola Hotel and Resort, Viola, Cali- 
fornia, installed their Kewanee Dishwasher. The Ke- 
wanee replaced one dish-washing employee, saving the 
proprietor $6.00 per day. Ever since, the Kewanee has 
been in use 12 hours daily, enabling the resort to handle 
half again as much business with the same number of 
employees and the same amount of dishes and silver. 
As for parts service, Mr. Charles Norman, owner, states, 
“I've never had to replace any parts.” 


space. You have a choice of private, 
multi-person or combination lockers 
—equipped with today’s most prac- 
tical, modern systems of locking and 
ventilation. In new schools or old, 
Penco Steel Lockers help assure 
better sanitation, lower maintenance 
costs, higher student morale. 

MFRS. OF A COMPLETE LINE OF 

STEEL LOCKERS, SHELVING, CABINETS 


SEND FOR CATALOGS 


ENN METAL 
70 OREGON AVE., PHILA. 48, PA. 


85" YEAR OF SERVICE 
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KEWANEE PRE-WASH 


Everything you need for a complete dishwashing and 
pre-washing operation for only $524.00*. A big stride 
forward from ordinary 8-tub units because it pre-washes, 
washes and rinse-sanitizes with practically no carryover 
of soil to washing and rinsing compartments. 3,000 
dishes-per-hour capacity . . . also handles glasses, silver 
| and utensils, Compact-——requires only 11 sq. ft. floor 
space. Heats its own water—requires no booster. 
| 


@ WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION, Ask also about our famous 
low-priced Standard Unit-—a complete dishwashing operation for 
| only $396.00* (*All prices FOB Kewanee, Ill,, and subject to 
| change without notice.) 
! 


KEWANEE 
ILLINOIS 


KEWANEE INDUSTRIAL WASHER CORP. 
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Pioneer schools had paper windows smeared 
with “bear grease” to make them tough. 
Glass windows came along later... bubbly 
and purplish. They couldn't be opened and 
they gave but little light. Learning took 

@ licking ... waiting for better windows! 








Today, AUTO-LOK Windows have proved to be 
the practical choice in a large percentage of the 
nation’s newer schools. They open wide for luxu- 
rious ventilation even during rain...and with pat- 
ented automatic locking hardware operating on 
full “floating seal” weatherstripping, they meet 
the demonds for window walls with the greatest 











degree of weathertightness. 


AUTO-LOK Windows close ten times tighter and 
maintain tight closure without the regular adjust- 











ments essential in ordinary awning or other windows. 
Every seat in a school room is equally safe and com- 
fortable...no draft zones...no cold spots along 
window walls. Heating costs can be cut to a minimum. 


The new Ludman AUTO-LOK CONTROLBAR WINDOW 
solves school window problems. The simplest oper- 


ating device ever designed. Quick, safe, effortless 
Select the only school windows of today 
that meet the demands of the future! 


Write us for complete information. 


Ludman Engineering and Planning Service L ae @ oe A fe 
is available to Architects and School Boards 4 
for any type of school, large or small. 


Box 4541, Dept. NS-2, Miami, Florida 


opening and closing .. . reduces window maintenance 


to an absolute minimum. 


UDMAN LEADS THE WORLD §1N WINDOW ENGINEERING 
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NEWS... 


cations of the research and to chart 
the subsequent course of action for the 
group. The 1952 conference centered 
attention on the study of content and 
method used in courses of school admin- 
istration in the five-state area. Directing 
this study was Carl L. McQuagge, former 
research associate with the C.P.E.A. at 
the University of Texas. 

Much of the work of the three-day 
conference took place in the three dis- 
cussion groups concerned with teaching 
methods in courses in administration, 


IN 


SCHOOL THE KIDS 
ARE YOUR RESPONSIBILITY... 


Keep em healthy 


range of content of courses, and the 
students enrolled in this field. Special 
consultants to the conference were direc- 
tors of three other C.P.E.A. centers: 
John Ramseyer, Ohio State University; 
Cyril G. Sargent, Harvard University, 
and Donald Tope, University of Oregon. 

In summarizing the work of the con- 
ference, Dean L. D. Haskew of the 
college of education, University of Texas, 
emphasized that the meeting was called 
to investigate exclusively the preservice 
phase of school administrators. “This is 


triple action CLEANER-kills germs 





Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Huntington, Indiana + Toronto, Canada 


— 0 Yes, please send “101 Hints on Better Floor Care” Booklet 
" 0 Give us more information on Korex Germicidal Cleaner 


Free 


BOOKLET 


ADDRESS......... 
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a conference devoted exclusively to in- 
service improvement of college profes- 
sors who help to prepare school admin- 
istrators,” he said. 

The conference voted to meet again 
in December of 1953. 


Secondary Curriculum Attacked 
as “Anti-Intellectual”’ 


WASHINGTON, D.C.— The modern 
secondary curriculum is under attack 
again—this time by a group of history 
professors. 

Meeting in late December for its an- 
nual convention, the American Histori- 
cal Association considered a resolution 
by Arthur E. Bestor, professor of history, 
University of Illinois, calling for mo- 
bilization against “anti-intellectualism” 
in schools. 

Dr. Bestor condemned the public 
high schools for “shelving true intellec- 
tual training in favor of unrelated skills 
and isolated facts.” Calling current sec- 
ondary school programs “a preposterous 
delusion,” he accused a “narrow group 
of public school administrators of low- 
ering the aims of public schools.” Dr. 
Bestor said his resolution had the sup- 
port of several hundred professors 
throughout the country. 

In rebuttal, William H. Cartwright, 
chairman of Duke University’s depart- 
ment of education, defended “life-ad- 
justment” education and stated that the 
schools are doing a better job than ever 
of educating the millions of children 
who have come to them for help with 
vocational and emotional problems. 

The association voted to sidestep the 
issue by sending the resolution to com- 
mittee for study. 


Loyalty Oath for Publishers 
Recommended in Texas 


AUSTIN, TEX.—Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation J. W. Edgar has requested that 
all publishers submitting textbooks for 
adoption in Texas schools should “indi- 
cate whether or not each of the authors, 
illustrators and editors of the books sub- 
mitted can qualify under the terms of 
the nonsubversive oath.” The state 
board of education passed the recom- 
mendation unanimously. 

The commissioner stated that, since 
the oath is now required of all employes 
receiving money under the general ap- 
propriations act of the Texas legislature, 
which includes all public school em- 
ployes, the same oath should be required 
as part of the contractual arrangements 
between the publishers and the state. 
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SPECTRO-HEAT HOT TOP 








GaRtanonb 


MODEL No. 45-29 with 
Spectro-Heat Hot Top 
and large capacity, 
Even-Temp Oven 


Seven separately controlled front fired burners 

provide the right degree of heat-—-no more no less—where you 

want it, when you want it! This fingertip flexibility is the reason cooking is done 
: j pf faster, better—more economically—on a Garland Spectro-Heat Hot Top. 

- 4 One more reason why Garland—built to give years of top performance—is EOS 
recognized as the line of the leader! All Garland units can be furnished in Stainless 
Steel and equipped for use with Manufactured, Natural or LP Gases. 
Approved by American Gas Association Testing Laboratories 


a it 
SPECTRO.HEAT ot Tp pr yo tony 6 img eens hg + Wee ODE RN tae 
half without reducing the work- roiler Griddles * Baking and Roasting Ovens © Counter Griddles ® Dinette Ranges 


able area on this big 34-in. top! propucts DETROIT-MicHiGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 
Es in Concec, GARLAND-BLODGETT, LTD., 2256 Eglinton Ave. W., TORONTO 
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(Continued From Page 10) 


ing to help the boss no matter how 
high her desk is already piled.” Follow- 
ing is her evaluation of the superin- 
tendent’s job: 


A PAUSE IN A “DAZE” 
OCCUPATION 


From my observations—if qualifica- 
tions could be met— 

I wouldn't be a superintendent for half 
the national debt. 

He must be an educator, a statistician, 
and financier, 


HOW TO DECORATE 


A lawyer, and administrator, and a 
consulting engineer. 

He must be a civic leader, and a dip- 
lomat with finesse 

To deal with school boards, public, the 
teachers, and the press. 


There's a constant changing manual, 
referred to as “School Law” 

He must read, and know, and interpret 
without a single flaw. 

Budgets, bids, finances—to keep the 
public wise 

The schools reverse the slogan—"They 
pay to advertise.” 


CO-ORDINATED CLASSROOMS 


Write for Free Copy! 


ee ee ——— 


decorate classrooms. 


_—_ 


— 
—e 


———— 








Now it's easier than ever to healthfully 
This 16-color brochure 
is known throughout the world as the most 


competent treatment for painting walls, ceil- 


ings and woodwork in proper colors and 
light reflectances. Revised edition simplifies 
the mixing of colors, contains complete spec- 
ifications and instructions. 


School Department 


LUMINALL PAINTS 


3617 S. May Street, Chicago 9, Ill. 


Please send us a free copy of “How to Deco-: 


rate Co-ordinated Classrooms. 


Name ...... 
School .... 


Address .. 


ey 7” 


cuntinta cil vinsins whimabiguiiadannienieae 


Luminall Paints, CHICAGO 9, NEWARK 5, LOS ANGELES 1 
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He must make a yearly budget to meet 
department needs 

And if, like most all budgets, the in- 
come it exceeds, 

Then revision is the order, and ex- 
penses he must pare 

For he hasn’t found the secret—to 
pluck money from thin air. 


He can’t plan for just the present but 
must future needs foresee 

And the trends in education, and the 
children there may be. 

If schools are overcrowded and bulging 
at the seams 

He can’t put girls on hatracks or hang 
boys from the beams. 


If you think that you have troubles 
when he asks reports from you 

Harrisburg has no mercy with demands 
that it sends through. 

If you think that you have meetings, 
again, you're probably right 

But his are never ending—morning, 
noon, and night. 


He needs courage of his convictions 
his objectives to attain 

And a sense of humor, to relieve ter- 
rific strain; 

But if he’s educationally minded, and 
that work is his intent 

He must travel through “Endeavor” 
to arrive at “Heart's Content.” 


And though his patience oft-times 
undergoes severest test, 

His sense of values shattered when he 
can’t achieve the best, 

Of one thing I am ceratin, and I think 
you will agree, 

A superintendent never suffers from 
what folks call “ennui.” 


Librarian’s Comment 
Sirs: 

As chairman of the committee for 
elementary school libraries of the 
American Association of School Li- 
braries, 1 want to congratulate you on 
carrying the article, “Library Service 
for Elementary School Pupils and 
Teachers” in a recent issue of The 
NATION'S SCHOOLS. Such articles 
should be of help to administrators. 

We all realize that the present 
overcrowded situation in many of our 
schools and the shortage of qualified 
elementary school librarians present a 
real problem to the administrator who 
is interested in improving the curricu- 
lum and giving children the educative 
experiences they need—HAZELLE M. 
ANDERSON, library consultant, public 
elementary schools, Oak Park, Ill. 
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Greater advantages than any other school desk offers! 


American Universal 
===) @» Tarluenty Vek 





Reduces body twist for left 
or right hand and eye pref- 
erences; facilitates ingress 
and egress. 

















Deep-curved back ’ 7 cial y Exclusive, 3-position top, 
for greater ease. a po : adjusts easily, quietly to 
Bia : i 20° slope for greatest 

€ api iad ease and visual efficiency 

_ in reading, writing, and 
Self-adjusting '‘@ | j drawing; also conven- 
lower back rail fits pg tionall0° slope; and level 
each occupant. ae > om position for manipulative 
tasks, group discussions 






































Cradleform posture seat 


Sanitary, one-piece, steel 
no rearward elevation. 4 ? ‘ 


book-box, easily accessi- 
ble. Rounded lines for 
cleanliness, generous knee 
room 























Exclusive, automatic fore- 
and-aft seat adjustment, for 
focal adjustment to all 
tasks. Functions at will of Never-failing, height adjust- 
pupil. ii al ment clamps for separate ad- 
justment of seat and book-box. 
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Fluted foot-rest adds comfort. 
Minimum marring of finish. 











Unique features of the American Universal ‘“Ten-Twenty” 


Desk (No. 436) relieve bodily and visual stresses and strains, Viet our eats ot the 06:0:A; Ceaseniien 


and help to make teaching and learning easier. The entire in Atlantic City, February 14 through 19 
desk is movable, permitting flexibility of arrangement. 








Leading educators acclaim the ““Ten-Twenty” as “the key 
to the co-ordinated classroom.” 


FREE BOOKLETS: ‘Education Grows” and ‘‘The Co-ordinated Classroom” 


—two informative works on recent educational developments. Write Dept. 5. 


AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
Full-upholstered—most beautiful and practical auditorium chairs. The ultimate 


in comfort, durability, acoustical benefit. Also available, with folding tablet-arm, American Universal Adjustable Table No. 132 and Envoy 
Chairs No. 368. Handsome, durable, all-purpose 


LJ . . . 
cAmeucan AN 7 table with sturdy, steel adjustable-height standards. 
ly Ideal set for classrooms, dormitories, libraries, 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING offices, dining rooms. Unexcelled durability, ap- 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities pearance, convenience. Sizes for kindergarten, 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs, elementary and high schools. 
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SIX HUSKY MODELS 


Choose the size and style that fits your needs 


Any one of these Hitp Machines can be 
used with easily interchangeable attachments 
to scrub, wax, polish, buff, sand, grind or 
steel-wool floors of all kinds. Brush spreads 
from 11 to 19 inches. Self-propelling, noise- 
less. Long-term dependability 
proved-in-use more than 25 years. 
All models available with tank 
on handle (as shown at left) to 
carry 3 gallons of soap and water. 
For use with patented HiLp Shower- 
feed Brush to scrub floors and to 
shampoo rugs and carpets. 













Write for FREE CIRCULAR 


ILD..... MACHINE COMPANY 


740 Washington Bivd., Dept. $C-2, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Today, every plant needs security protec- 
tion—to guard against dollar losses, to pore Seated ARTA PLANNED » 





Long-lasting Continental fence provides REI a gen yee) 
maximum safety for minimum investment. neg Mien Tr es 


Contact nearest Continental sales office | plete manval en property 












for a lifetime of protection and peace-of- , Protection. 

mind. Find out how Continental fence can, ‘“***————_—________—__- 

give you a low-cost security program. Address____ elena 
*Trade Mrk. Reg. U.S. Pot. Of, 9  City———___—_________—_State —— 
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STEEL CORPORATION 


PRODUCERS OF Meaviectwrer's Wire in mony sites, KOKOTE, Fiome Seoled, Coppered, Vinned, Annealed, ALSO. Coated ond UncostedoSice! Shoots, Meils, 
shapes, tempers ond Bnishes, incivding Getvonned, — Liquer Frnished, Bright, Loud Coated, ong aperiel wire Contingniad Chern (int Fence, ond gine: producte 
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Your Own Security Program 






prevent sabotage, thievery and accidents. T cowriwenrat STEEL CORPORATION | Aegg, OTECTION 
Kokomo, indiana x) 
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Intellectual Freedom Essential 
to U.S. Future, Says Scientist 


St. Louts.—lIntellectual freedom, the 
greatest and most basic of the free- 
doms that distinguish democracy from 
totalitarianism, is stifled by the current 
intellectual climate, Prof. Kirtley F. 
Mather, internationally known Harvard 
geologist, charged in his address as re- 
tiring president of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
which held its annual meeting here re- 
cently. 

His appeal to get American scientists 
“out into the fresh air, where the winds 
of freedom and confidence will once 
more stimulate them to high intellectual 
adventure is based not so much upon 
selfish desire for the personal welfare 
of individual scientists as upon the 
recognition of what is absolutely essen- 
tial to the continuing health of science 
as an important contributor to the future 
of America,” he declared. 

The present world situation, he 
pointed out, has led to a “conflict be- 
tween intellectual freedom, essential to 
the further progress of science, and na- 
tional security, essential to the preserva- 
tion of the country in this period of 
real danger.” Professor Mather said 
that this whole question “ought to have 
much more careful study than it has yet 
received. 

“It is so confused by prejudice, sus- 
picion and fear that it is almost im- 
possible to remove it from fires of 
emotion and weigh it on the balance of 
reason,” he said. 

Professor Mather added, “If anyone 
wants to know whether the community, 
state or nation in which he resides is 
truly democratic, let him ask this ques- 
tion: “What actually happens to the 
member of an unpopular minority when 
he dares to speak his mind in opposition 
to the spokesman of the popular ma- 
jority?’” 


TV Engineering Consultant 
Available to Schoolmen 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — E. Arthur 
Hungerford joined the staff of consult- 
ants for the Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Television on January 1, and in 
his new work he will advise schoolmen 
in connection with the engineering 
phase of educational television. 

Ralph Steetle, executive director of 
the joint committee, announced that Mr. 
Hungerford “will attend statewide, re- 
gional and local conferences to discuss 
with educators engineering requirements 
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any school... 


ral cut maintenance too! 
WT 1 q if hs 


j 4 | a In times like these it's just good business 
Pieie 3 
t i to take a second long look when selecting windows 
i} bi 1 i L i l / for your school buildings. 
Cost, of course, is a factor, but the WAY cost 
is figured is the important thing. 
How long will the windows last? 
What about maintenance? 
Those two questions are keys to better buying 
and here Ceco-Sterling Aluminum Double-Hung Windows 
win on both counts. Made of ageless aluminum, 
they give rugged life-time service... will outlast any school... 
won't rust, rot, warp, or swell... provide the 
tightest weather seal ever. 
When it comes to maintenance Ceco-Sterling 
Aluminum Windows deliver a plus value. 


No painting is necessary and cleaning 


is a mere matter of wiping. (ease) (euco) 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 


General Offices: 5601 W. 26th St., Chicago 50, Illinois 


Soar ce enewacenee 65 eonmemmamemmnany ) 


In construction products 
C8EO ENCIMEERING 








Here is Ceco-Sterling Double-Hung Aluminum Window, series 200-B j makes the bq dherence 
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NEW... and you could call it 
the “School Duplicator.” 


There are two big reasons why y 


R [ "and olialameltle tor the 


st 


1. It is kind to the teacher. Every 


2. It is kind to the budget. 


a + like the A.B 


i fii 


i ‘ws 
' “yy . F . . 
meme | 


| 
Bs, 


Mail coupon for more information 


Chicago 31, Illinois 


y A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NS-253-S 
| | 5700 Touhy Avenue 
rl 


H 


gf 


Send me more information about your new spirit duplicator and spirit 
duplicating supplies. 

NAME____ " POSITION 

scHool.___ 

ADDRESS 


ee 





NEWS... 


| of the construction and operation of 
| television stations. While the commit- 
| tee has provided some engineering serv- 


ice for the past several months, along 
with legal and programming assistance, 
we shall be able to give more specific 
assistance with Hungerford as a full- 
time consultant.” 

During the war Mr. Hungerford de- 
signed radar trainers for the U.S. Navy's 
special devices division of the bureau 
of aeronautics. After being released to 
inactive duty, he remained with the spe- 
cial devices services and became director 
of the research and development divi- 
sion. He originated and directed the 
project which was conducted by that 
division to test the effectiveness of tele- 
vision as a training device. 


165 Year Old High School 
Rededicated in Brooklyn 


New YorK. — The 165 year old 
original building of Brooklyn's Erasmus 
Hall High School was rededicated at an 
anniversary celebration December 19. 

The schoolhouse, which recently un- 
derwent a $167,400 restoration, was 
built in 1787 as a private academy for 
the sons and daughters of Dutch farm- 
ers, who were the early settlers in that 
section. The academy continued in 
operation as a private institution until 
the trustees deeded the structure to the 
city of Brooklyn as a gift in 1896. It 
then became a public school, the first 
secondary school to be chartered by the 
state of New York. 

The first unit of the expanded 
Erasmus Hall was opened in 1905, bus 
the academy building continued in use 
until 1936. There will be no more 
classes there now. The restored struc- 
ture will be used for offices, social rooms, 
student organizations and a small his- 
torical museum. 


Magruder Civics Text 
Banned in Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Indiana has dropped 
from its list of approved books for pub- 
lic schools a civics textbook, “American 
Government,” written by the late Dr. 
Frank Abbott Magruder. 

The book became a national issue in 
1949 after it was banned from the pub- 
lic schools at Houston, Tex. The school 
board there said the book had “strong 
socialistic and even communistic trends.” 

The Indiana action was taken by the 
state textbook commission, which is 
appointed by the governor and is a part 


| of the Indiana Board of Education. 
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More Safety... More Power... in New Dodge Buses! 


You can trust new Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’”’ school bus chassis to help trans- 
port children safely day after day . . . because these chassis and equip- 
ment meet and exceed every safety recommendation of the National 
Conference on School Transportation. 


Consider Dodge’s new super-safe brakes, for example. These modern 
“‘dual-primary”’ type brakes stop smoothly and hold whether the bus is 
moving forwards or backwards. This means absolute safety when stopping 
on even the steepest hills. Braking requires less pedal pressure, too, thus 
reducing driver fatigue. 


Then, too, you can rely on new Dodge power (118 HP-122 HP), however 
muddy or snowy the roads may be. With stepped-up horsepower in two 
of the three Dodge school bus engines, you’re sure that your buses will 
get through. And famous Dodge economy, so important to school budgets, 
is assured by features like chrome-plated top piston rings, exhaust valve 
seat inserts and lightweight aluminum-alloy pistons, 


Your friendly Dodge dealer welcomes your questions on school buses. 
He’ll show you why new Dodge “‘.Job-Rated” school bus chassis are safer 

. more powerful . . . more economical. See him . . . and see why Dodge 
makes an excellent transportation investment for years to come. 


ay 


School Bus Chassis 
for Bodies Accommodating 30, 
36, 48, 54 and 60 Passengers 


5ODOOS 


MODEL FS-152 


10,475 and 11,450 ibs. G.V.W. 
For 30 and 36 pupils 


JOO0000d 


MODEL HS-192 


14,200 and 15,500 ibs. G.V.W. 
For 48 pupils 


"ie j000\ 


MODEL JS-212 


15,750 and 17,000 Ibs. G.V.W. 
For 54 pupils 


MODEL RS-229 


17,675 and 19,500 ibs. G.V.W. 
For 60 pupils 


DODGE:» ‘lob Rad” School Bus Chassis 
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Richards - Wilcox Comoe 


SCHOOL 
WARDROBES S 
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Wardrobe is instantly acc , instantly exposed for airing, simply by opening master door, 


CHECK THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES! 







Sanitary ventilation of apparel—design of doors allows cir- 
culating air to reach the clothes—helps reduce musty odors 
and dampness. 


Simplicity of operation—doors open at a touch, even the small- 
est child can work them—efficiently eliminates crowding. 









Ease of installation—maximum space for apparel is com- 
bined with minimum space for installation. Each installa- 
tion is adaptable to existing architectural conditions. 


7 Easy cleaning—no more inaccessible walls and corners— 
the R-W Wardrobes offer bright, easy-to-clean efficiency. 










Tal Rugged construction— built to take the rugged punishment 

IY, of school installations, Richards-Wilcox Wardrobes com- 
bine simplicity of design with sound construction for 
greater efficiency at lower cost. 








Richards-Wilcox School Wardrobes are manufactured in 
accordance with three standard principles of operation: 


Each type con be furnished 
complete with flush doors, 
coat racks, chalk boords, 
cork boards and other 
accessories. 






1. Individual door operation, fully receding 






( 2. Pair door operation 






( 3. Multiple door operation 





We invite you to inspect at your earliest convenience, the nearest 
installation of Richards-Wilcox School Wardrobes. For further 
details, telephone, write or wire our nearest office. 


Richards- yes Mis. LP 


AURORA HLUINOTS, US 
















= 
OVER 73 YEARS 


Pe 





Photo shows how entire lntertor of on R-W No. 833 Multiple-Action Master Control Door 
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Florida County Superintendents 
Attend Orientation Session 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—An orientation 
session for county superintendents in 
Florida was called recently by State Supt. 
Thomas D. Bailey. Recent job turnover 
in Florida (only four of 67 superintend- 
ents have served for eight years or 
longer) was a motive for calling the 
conference to discuss provisions for 
local-state cooperation. 

Superintendent Bailey proposed that 
the new superintendents should be 
helped to understand more about the 
minimum foundation program, the state 
department of education, school law, and 
administration on the county level. 
Since the state department of education 
has a legal responsibility for the dis- 
tribution of state money and other re- 
sponsibilities for regulations and lead- 
ership, it was concluded that some 
opportunity for association with the 
operation of the state department should 
be given to these superintendents before 
they began their new work. 

In each of Florida’s 67 counties there 
is only one superintendent of public 
instruction and one school system. This 
means that the county unit is responsible 
for the administration and supervision 
of education at the local level. 

As a result of this thinking, the state 
superintendent requested that all mem- 
bers of his professional staff at the state 
level involve themselves in the planning 
of a program which would (1) orient 
the superintendents-elect in some of the 
important phases of their duties, (2) 
give specific information about matters 
of school law and administration on the 
county level, and (3) acquaint super- 
intendents-elect with the services avail- 
able from the state department of edu- 
cation and their necessary relationships 
with the department, the public, and 
board members. 

Each section of the state department 
of education, represented by a member 
of the professional staff, was asked to 
reduce to writing (1) the services in his 
particular area which are available to 
county superintendents and (2) the 
responsibility of the county superin- 
tendent to use the available services. 
These written descriptions were pro- 
duced and bound in one volume called 
“Educational Relationships in Florida.” 
This bulletin was presented to all partic- 
ipants of the conference at the close of 
the meeting. 

Concluding the conference was a 
question and answer period presided 
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BIG NEWS ABOUT PUBLIC SEATING! 


New Heavy-Duty Vinyl Upholstery Makes 


Samson Folding Chairs 


Last Longer And Look Better! 


SAMSON BANQUET TABLE! 


Has greater strength, with less weight, 
than any other folding table of com- 
parable size! Exclusive Samson safety- 
lock prevents legs from folding until 
released. Damage-resistant Masonite 
top. Sets up easily, stores compactly. 
In 6- and 8-ft. lengths, 30 inches wide. 
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NLY SAMSON public seating has 
Cio heavy-duty Samsontex 
vinyl that makes upholstered Samson 
Folding Chairs super-resistant to scuff- 
ing and staining! This and the other 
extra-value features shown above add 
years to the life of these chairs! 


This new heavy-duty Samsontex viny] 
plastic—actually 50% heavier than viny! 
material designed for home use—has 
greatly increased resistance to damage 
from hard wear. It’s easy to keep 
clean, too—dirt and stains wipe off 


© Scuff-Resistont 
Upholstery 


@ Comfort-Curved Lines 
@ Reinforced Legs 


@ Tubular-Steel 
Construction 


© Chip-Resistant Finish 
© Safety-Guard Hinges 
@ Rubber Feet 


with a damp cloth! You get extra 
years of service and good looks— 
yet you pay not one cent extra! 


“How To Save Money On Public 
Seating” is the title of a new booklet 
that will help you get the most for your 
money. Ask your Samson public seat- 
ing distributor about special prices on 
quantity purchases; or write us direct. 


Strong Enough To Stomd On! 


SAMSON FOLDING CHAIRS ARE USED BY 
SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES EVERYWHERE I 





Shwayder Bros., Inc., Public Seating Div., Dept. Y-1, Detroit 29, Mich. 
ALSO MAKERS OF FAMOUS SAMSON FOLDAWAY FURNITURE FOR THE HOME AND SMART SAMSONITE LUGGAGE FOR TRAVEL! 


135 





practically 
indestructible 
and quiet 
Kys-ite 
molded 
plastic 


tableware 


and trays 
for student 
cafeterias 


Up to 5 — than 
ordinary plastics * ti -ite 
tough to chip or crack... 
stacking, carrying and wash- 

can done at top speed 
without any danger. Light- 
weight, quiet, eliminating all 
noisy clatter. Washes easily— 
manually or in machine, safe 
in boiling water. Stain-resist- 
ant tableware in maple color; 
red or brown trays. 


50™ ANNIVERSARY 1903-1953 





x 

ody Ave., oar y. PN. N. ¥. 
aia send me further information on 
(0 Kys-ite Tableware () Kys-ite Trays 
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over by Superintendent Bailey. The | 


questions discussed had been previously 


submitted in writing by members of 


| the conference. 
| This conference offered an opportu- 


| nity to mew superintendents to under- 
| stand the scope of the responsibilities of 





the state department of education and | 
the many services of the department | 
| which can be used at the county level. | 
| The newly elected superintendents in- | 


| dicated in many ways that they were 
benefited by their experiences during 


partment of education's professional 
personnel felt that the experience was 
unifying, since it offered members of 
the professional staff a unique oppor- 


ing personnel at the county level. 
Possibly the greatest benefit of the 


ciation of the new superintendents with 
the members of the state department of 
education, with each other, and with 
experienced superintendents who came 
|to the conference. Everyone felt that 
| he was a part of a unified effort to pro- 
vide children with the best learning 





situations which are possible under the | 
| conditions provided at state and local | 


| levels—Reported by T. Q. SRYGLEY, di- 
rector, division of instruction, Florida 
Department of Education. 


National Brotherhood Week 
Set for February 15 to 22 


New YorkK.—February 15 to 22 is 


leges committee this year. 
Laurence D. Haskew, dean of the college 
of education, University of Texas; Sis- 
| ter Mary Madeleva, CS.C., president of 
| St. Mary's College, Notre Dame, and 


| Joseph B. Gittler, professor of anthro- 





| pology and sociology, Iowa State College. | 


| Jewish Congress Criticizes 

| Plea for Religion in Schools 
| New YorK.—Recent statements by 
| the Roman Catholic Bishops of America 
| and the Protestant National Council of 


| Churches favoring more direct religious | 


tunity to hear one another describe the | 
services which are offered to the teach- | 


conference came as a result of the asso- | 


They are: | 


| 


| this three-day conference. The state de- | 


| PROVEN PRANG PRODUCTS THAT ARE 
| UNSURPASSED FOR PERFECTION AND 
PERFORMANCE 


and the superior crayons for 
classroom drawing and coloring 


CRAYONEX 


paints 
ON, colors 
textile colors 


tempera colors 
DEK-ALL colors 


Vox 


and pastel crayons 
( pastello _ poster pastello 
ambrite excello squares 





painting and drawing 
crayons 


yan 

| PAYONS 

the period set for the 1953 observance | beatae 
of Brotherhood Week. 

Three educational leaders are acting 

as co-chairmen of the schools and col- 


painting and 
sketching crayons 


SKETCHO 


the pressed crayon that 
lasts longer 


CRAYOGRAPH 


ove modeling 
ial 


yor 





MILO-MODELIT 


instruction in public education were | 


| criticized by the American Jewish Con- | 


| gress in a resolution adopted here De- 
'cember 21. 


The resolution held that advocacy of | 


religious instruction in the public school 


Send for Old Faithful Catalog of 
| complete Prang Products. Dept. NS-44 


| ae ao) P 
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Walls like this express the new understanding of what 
schools can be. The school is open to all outdoors for the 
children—and open to all the community to come in. 

Daylight Walls with glass from wall to wall and all the 
way to the ceiling are more than just sources of light 
they’re a gay, wholesome approach to education. It counts 
the value of sunshine and growth, of expanding spirits as 
well as bodies. 

A Daylight Wall lets in abundant daylight. Daylight is 
free, it’s healthful and it’s the kind of light nature wants us 
to have. Also, Daylight Walls are economical to build. 
They make classrooms seem larger . . . the outdoors becomes 
a part of the indoors. Children like to go to such a school; 
they are more attentive, enjoy the lighter study areas. 

The hard facts on Daylight Walls—something of costs 
and design—are simply and briefly presented in a new 
booklet, “‘How to Get Nature-Quality Light for School 
Children”. This booklet also contains photographs of many 
modern schools all over the country. If you 
are in any way responsible for school design, 


you should read this authoritative booklet. 


THERMOPANE + PLATE GLASS + SHEET GLASS 


DAN YLLUC CUE TT WANDS 


FOR THE JOY OF ABUNDANT LIGHT AND VIEW 


Other L-O-F Products: Tuf-flex* Tempered Plate Glass and Doors 
Heat Absorbing Plate Glass « Vitrolite* Glass Paneling * Mirropane* 
*® 
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Edgebrook School, McHenry, Illinois. Architect: 
Raymond A. Orput & Associates, Rockford, lil. 





Mail Coupon Today 


rere SSeS Se ee ee oe oe oe oe oe VW ee ee ee a 


Libbey * Owens * Ford Glass Company 
4323 Nicholas Building 
Toledo 3, Ohio 


Please send me free copy of “How to Get Nature-Quality 
Light for School Children”. 
Name———— 


Address 


City 
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system constituted “a serious threat to District of Columbia Prepares affect not only the public schools but 
the traditional American principle of for End of Segregation many other patterns of community life. 
separation of church and state.” WASHINGTON, D.C-—The District of . E®4orsing Dr. Corning’s stand, the 





In its annual statement from Wash- Columbia is preparing for a possible end rd of education voted to invite com- 
ington, D.C., the Roman Catholic hier- o¢ segregation. munity leaders to discuss the mechanics 
archy had deplored the widening of  wrpije the US. Supreme Court is of integration should it be ordered by 
secularism in the public school system. weighing the fate of segregation in four the Supreme Court. 

The National Council of Churches, rep- states and the District. of Columbia, 
resenting 30 Protestant and Eastern Supt. H. M. Corning called upon the Michigan Schools Can Borrow 
Orthodox bodies, also had deplored the people “to get together and share the OM Future State Aid 








secular trend in education and urged responsibility of preparing the com- LANSING, MICH.—The state legisla- 
the strengthening of religion in the munity for any change.” Supt. Corning ture in Michigan, meeting in special 
public schools. said that the end of segregation would session December 18, authorized hard 






— . pressed school districts in the state to 


New Tuer aol _ TOWL DISPENSER 











tion of future state aid allocations. Bor- 
eee CUTS 


rowing will be limited to 70 per cent 
of the school aid due each district. 
This unusual action was made neces- 
sary by the deficit in the state treasury. 
WASHROOM | comiNG EVENTS 
cosTs! | 
JANUARY 
| 27, 28. Montana Association of School 
Administrators, Great Falls. 


30, 31. National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, Denver. 





































FEBRUARY 


2, 3. North Dakota Association of School 
Administrators, Bismarck. 


2-6. Reading Institute, Temple Univer- 
| sity, Philadelphia. 

5-7. Kansas Council of Administration, 
| Kansas City. 
12-14. American Association of Colleges 
| for Teacher Education, N.E.A., Chicago. 


12-14. National School Boards Associa- 
| tion, Atlantic City, N.J. 


14-19. American Association of School 




















UNMATCHED 
PERFORMANCE 


There’s nothing on the 
market to match this new model MOSINEE 
Turn-Towl Cabinet for efficient, trouble- -L Asso 

; ’ he Administrators, Atlantic City, N.J. 
free dispensing. And there isn’t another ; 

: j 14-19, American Educational Research As- 
control-type cabinet on the market dis- Removable mechanism means | sociation, Atlantic City, N.J. 


eli e . oh 5; “trouble-free” service } . + 
pensing towels that match MOSINEE Turn mitasiar TemeNCET bs, 14-19. National Society for the Study of 


















Towls for hand-drying qualities. In man ture means cabinet never has | Education, Atlantic City, N.J. 
a y to be taken down in case re- : H 
schools, MOSINEE Turn-Tow!] service is re- _placement* of mechanism is 24-28. By EY of Audio-Visual In- 
se , b : ired. N chani struction, N.E.A., St. Louis. 
ducing towel consumption close to 50%. be inserted ina minute! 
MARCH 





5-7. Missouri Valley Adult Education As- 
sociation, Kansas City, Mo. 







*Over $00 Turn-Towl Cabinets have been test- 
ed for nearly a year without a breakdown, 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., GREEN BAY, WIS. 
1106 WEST MASON ST. 
A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 






APRIL 
5-10. Study Conference, Association for 
| Childhood Education International, Denver. 
| 16-19. Institute for Education by Radio- 
Television, Columbus, Ohio. 










MAY 
4, 5. National Association of State Uni- 
versities, Columbus. 








MOSIWEE | Sectohente Tousela 


PYRENEES 

TITaat Rem at) CI) et Re eR RMT GT Re = 8) 9- American Council on Education, 
. | Washington, D.C. 

| 
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Pe “Thread-easy” film path proves it 
again! Guests at a recent trade show 
helped prove the RCA “400” easiest to 
thread ...473 of them threaded this projector 


with these amazing results: Many actually 
threaded the machine in less than 7 seconds. 
Some threaded it in less than 20 seconds. 
Most threaded it in less than 30 seconds. 


Easiest Way To Show Films 


ACTUAL TIME TESTS PROVE the “thread- 
easy” RCA “400” projector is the world’s 
fastest threading projector. But they prove 
more than just speed. They prove you 
can’t beat the RCA “400” for downright 
easy operation. 

You can trust your RCA “400” 


No need to cross your fingers when you 
turn on your RCA “400”, You know 
you'll have a picture. And you get a clear, 
steady picture—steadier than Society of 


Motion Picture and Television Engineers 
standards, 
Prove it yourself 


Make your own test on the RCA “400” 
projector. Check it side-by-side with other 
16mm projectors. Prove to yourself that 
it’s the easiest to thread, best in perform- 
ance. Quiet in operation. 

Ask your local RCA Visual Products 
dealer to give you a demonstration. Or mail 
the coupon for complete, descriptive folder. 


FREE BOOKLET — MAIL COUPON NOW 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, H.J. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 
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Camden, N. J. 


Name. 


Easy to rewind. Rewind a 10- 

* minute show in 66 seconds. No 
need to shift belts, pulleys, or reels. Just 
insert film in upper reel, and flip rewind 
switch. It’s easy. It's fast. 


Easy to set up. Unpack the RCA 
“400” projector, and set it up in 
less than 2 minutes. Actual tests show 
this machine can be unpacked and set 
up, with film threaded and picture on 
screen, in one minute, 42 seconds. 


4.) Easy to peck up. After a showing, 
pack up the RCA “400” projector 
in quick time. Slip reel arms and cord 
into place, close up the case, and carry 
it off, in less than three minutes. Cut 
wasted time. 


Easy to carry. Case hangs straight 

down at your side. Won't thump 
against your leg as you walk. Comfort- 
designed handle and rounded corners 
of case help make it extra-easy to carry 
the RCA “400” projector. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 80N 
Radio Corporation of America, 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
new, free booklet “RCA ‘400° Senior and 
Junior 16mm Sound Film Projectors.” 
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City 


Zone State 











Presenting the NEW ren ee 


eo 
6 jel 
& Printed publications of interest to school 
UI] administrators are listed as received. 


j i ADULT EDUCATION 
i cupieating MODEL 95S vf SCHOOL Checklists for Public School Adult Education 


Programs. An index for self-evaluation. U.S. 


machine you asked us 
. . Office of Education Circular No. 356. U.S. Gov- 
to build —A machine COP ¥ fo A KER ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
that will fulfill all school ccs [ni 


requirements ata price IM : CURRICULUM 
schools can afford. esi How Children and Teacher Work Together. 


Ways of creating successful teacher-children 
rapport illustrated by current practices in 
widely scattered schools. U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin 1952 No. 14. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washingon 25, D.C. Pp. 25. 15 
cents. 


Group Processes in Intergroup Education. 
Practical procedures for classroom and play- 
ground with emphasis on attitude formation. 
By Jean PD. Grambs, assistant professor of 
educational sociology, Stanford University. Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York 16. Pp. 82. 25 cents. 


The Teacher of the Social Studies. Twenty- 
third Yearbook of the National Council for the 
Social Studies. 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Pp. 250. $3. 


Schools at Work in 48 States. A cooperative 
study of elementary school practices with ex- 
amples from each state. U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin 1952 No. 18. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 140. 
35 cents. 





General Education in School and College. A 
report of a study by three private secondary 
schools and three universities developing a plan 
for integrating the last two years of secondary 
school and the first two years of college for 
general education. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. Pp. 142. $2. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Health Services in City Schools. A study of 
the present status of school health services in 
cities of more than 2500 population undertaken 
jointly by the Public Health Service, the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and the U.S. Office 
of Education. Bulletin 1952 No, 20. U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Now ... A spirit duplicating machine espe- | Pp. 70. 25 conte 


PPLUS FEDERAL ExCrSE TAX 





cially engineered and designed to handle | 

the hundreds of different school jobs. Built to OLD TOWN’S Desirable Athistic Competition for Calidren. 
" ; Model 9S The outcome of a joint investigation conducted 

by representatives of the American Association 


OLD TOWN 's rigid specifications of top qual- 
P P4 COPYMAKER for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 


é Has ALL the . | Society of State Directors of Health, Physical 
production. vsval Duplicator Education and Recreation, National Council of 
features PLUS: — . . “ - 
State Consultants in Elementary Education, 
casi . vr ait a ® CYCLOMATIC ACTION — and the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
ere s the hnest little duplicator that money can : : 

: . ie sare Sealed in bearings and high- cipals. American Association for Health, Physical 
buy — featuring “cyclomatic action” which as- tension gears give greater Education and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
sures faster, more brilliant reproductions. Pro- speed, efficiency, economy .W., Washington 6, D.0. Bp. 46. 50 cunts. 

. " d if : . 
duces 1 to 6 colors at one time, in split seconds. nul acto aetna 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Makes over 140 clean, clear copies a minute, of excess moisture and results 
anything you type, write, print or draw — on [[ , innttantensous drying | | eanamle Status of, Teachers in 1982-52. 
varying weight paper or card stock ; SY = 4” up separator prevents waste and profession, with data on consumer prices, pur- 
to 9” x 14”. Clean, fast, easy to handle. Write for blank sheets a beat vepamamggad i 
illustrated brochure TODAY on the revolution- ena hy hooa ll |} pact of federal income taxes. "Special Memo, 
ary new OLD TOWN Model 9S Copymaker. jes or ‘ength of run . | an ee he wena ek 
D.C. Pp. 26. 25 cents. 


School Supply Houses: The many unique and exclusive features of | SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


this new OLD TOWN Model 9S C k | 
— ics, optus ni riycimasindt te School Facilities Survey. Second Progress Re- 


repeat business. Write TODAY for complete dealer | port. Information on the current needs for 
additional school plant facilities and on the 


\ franchise information. 
| study of local resources currently available for 
iw AY alare CEM: 1 - Yolo) 4h 4, MPA ae =o meeting these needs. U.S. Office of Education, 
i “e Ceti” school housing section, U.S. Government Print- 


\ 
Made by the manufacturers of world-renowned : : 
Mice. Washi oF ‘ gages 
OLD TOWN Carbons, Ribbons, Duplicating Machines & Supplies ce ee ee a 


ity — for rugged school use — high-speed 
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; QUICK FACTS ABOUT 
Day-Brite ‘‘Close-up” Quality | GLARE IN 
a THE CLASSROOM 


GLARE is a treacherous enemy of 


young eyes. It actually destroys the 
: urge to see. It is a direct cause of 
eyestrain which often leads to 
serious eye defects. Certainly, con- 


tinued discomfort from glare robs 
a child of his ability to concen- 


EXTRA VALUE |g, 


for your school lighting investment 


That's why the choice of lighting 
fixtures that go into your class- 
room is such an important de- 
cision. 

A properly shielded fixture re- 
duces glare. A fixture which has 
poor shielding, or, none at all, is 
bound to cause harmful glare for 
some students in some parts of 
the room. 


Good shielding is one of the rea- 
sons Day-Brite’s LUVEX® has 
been selected for hundreds of 
school lighting installations from 
coast to coast. A_ well-planned 
LUVEX® installation furnishes 
uniform illumination to all parts 
of the room, eliminates harsh 
shadows and protects precious 
young eyes from eyestrain. 

May we send you all the facts 
about LUVEX® — America’s 
first choice for school lighting? 
Write Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 
; : ‘ 5451 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, 
THIS IS A CLOSE-UP of the interlocking louver feature of Aliseart. ‘ 

Day-Brite’s LUVEX® school lighting fixture. Each cross-wise ie In Canada: Amalgamated Electric 
: Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. 





louver is firmly locked into the center “V” louver and both side 
rails. The whole shielding unit is rigid. It won't sag. It won't 
rattle. Louvers will not twist or bend out of shape while the 
fixture is being cleaned. 


“DECIDEDLY BETTER 


IT 1S IMPORTANT for you to know about this “close-up” quality 


feature. It is one of many reasons LUVEX® gives you more value DAY- BS RITE 
j Je tghling ities 


without costing more. 


cain ans es can cnn em ens 
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HAVE YOU INVESTIGATED... 


THIS ENTIRELY NEW CONCEPT OF SCHOOL LIGHTING 


HAIRPINLINE COLD CATHODE 


YOU MUST SEE AN INSTALLATION TO APPRECIATE ITS MANY ADVANTAGES 


No louvers or glass required to cover the low-brightness lamps. 

The first major advance in school lighting in years. 

The records are in after six years. These records prove 12000 to 15000 hour lamp life. Low 
maintenance cost—low current cost-—low first cost. Savings measured at the end of each school 
a SEND FOR FREE COPY OF OUR BOOKLET 

FACTS ABOUT COLD CATHODE FOR SCHOOL LIGHTING 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2347 EAST NINE MILE ROAD, HAZEL PARK, MICHIGAN 


4 HOURS 
RECORD-PLAYBACK 


m,with REEL ADAPTER 


PENTRON 
Foot Control 


STOPS, STARTS 
THE PENTRON 
TAPE RECORDER 
and PLAYERS 


Serid for FREE Bulletin, Now! 


THE PENTROWN corp. 
221-Nf EAST CULLERTON ST. * CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


MULTI-SPEED 
PENTRON 


EENWaN TCS: | eee 








SAS STs 








| 


| 
| 


i 
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NEWS... 


Little Relationship Between 
Early Reading Ability and 1.Q. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Little relation- 


| ship exists between the early reading 


ability of children and their intelligence 


| scores, concluded Bertha O. Ball, Uni- 


versity of Tennessee graduate student 


| in special education. 











Studying a group of “average” second 
grade pupils, Miss Ball found that un- 
favorable conditions or poor parental 
attitudes were found in the homes of a 
“significant” number of children having 
difficulty with reading. Pupils from 
happy homes were usually better ad- 
justed to other children in their work 
and play relationships as well as in 
reading, she reported. 

Miss Ball, who made the study as part 
of her master’s degree research, found 
that factors influencing children’s read- 
ing included frustration, insecurity, pres- 
sure to get better grades, a general 
feeling of lack of abilities and of love, 
and parental hostility. Open or poorly 
disguised hostility, for example, upsets 
some children emotionally so much that 
they can learn very little, Miss Ball said. 





ABOUT PEOPLE 





SUPERINTENDENTS... 

Bertis E. Capehart, director of guid- 
ance at Oak Ridge, Tenn., since 1947, has 
been appointed assistant superintendent 
in charge of instruction. He went to Oak 
Ridge in 1945 as a high school counselor. 

Harold V. Loomis’ resignation as 
superintendent at Ossining, N.Y., will be 
effective July 1. He has held the position 


| for almost two decades. Previously, he 
/ . . . . . 
was principal in the Ossining system for 


about 10 years. 

Henry Bargen is now superintendent 
of schools in St. Croix County, Wiscon- 
sin, completing the unexpired term of 
Nels Erickson, who is now principal of 


| the Pope County Normal School at St. 


Croix Falls, Wis. 

Carl Baisch will succeed Frank Dens- 
berger February 1 as superintendent of 
Union Free School District 1 in New 


York State, which includes the towns of 


Mr. Baisch 


Tonawanda and Kenmore. 


| has been Mr. Densberger’s assistant. He 
formerly was assistant principal of Ken- 


more High School, Kenmore, N.Y. 

M. D. Headington is now superin- 
tendent of schools of Bernard Township, 
New Jersey. He was formerly superin- 
tendent at Morris Plains, N.J. 
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in 1853 


When Franklin Pierce was 
President of the United States, 
Thonet established offices in 
New York to introduce Bentwood 
chairs in America. 


From the first Bentwood chair 
which was invented by 

Michael Thonet in 1830, to 
today’s laminated bentply designs, 
Thonet’s name has become 
synonymous with good 
chairmaking. 


The first Bentwood chair, 
made of laminated veneers, 
was the forerunner of today’s 
laminated bentply. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF PROGRESS 


in 1953 


Millions of Thonet chairs 
throughout the United States give 
comfort, service and satisfaction 
to their users. Time-honored by 

its long history of success, Thonet 
looks forward to another century 
of outstanding progress. 


Choose from Thonet’s large 
selection of furniture 
designs. Write for brochure 
illustrating the furniture 
you need. Dept. G2 

] Park Avenue 

New York 16, N Y 


THONET 


Visit our beautifully 
redecorated New. York 
Show Room at 

ONE PARK AVENUE 


: Other Show Rooms: 
‘ Chicage 
Today’s laminated bentply Saraes ille, N.C. 
chair 1302. Dallas 
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NEWS... 


E. A. Hinderman, superintendent at 
Whitefish, Mont., will retire at the end 
of this school year. 

J. A. Mann, formerly superintendent 
at Lawrenceville, Ill., now is superin 
tendent at Jacksonville, Ill. 

Ralph W. Goodrich, formerly super 
intendent of the Addison Central School 
District in Vermont, is the new super 
intendent of the Amherst-Pelham School 
District in Massachusetts. 

A. L. Gehman, the first superintendent 
in Springfield Township, Montgomery 


County, Pennsylvania, has resigned, effec- 
tive at the end of the present school year. 
He served the school district for 30 years, 
first as a supervising principal and then, 
since 1932, when the district became a 
third-class district, as superintendent. 

Bernard Colligan is now superintend- 
ent in Burt County, Nebraska. 

Cecil D, Hardesty, superintendent for 
San Diego County, California, is the 
new president of the California Asso 
ciation of School Administrators. Other 
new officers include: first vice president, 


IT’S NEW! 


FOR ALL FLOORS a 


sing nevtral cle 


revolutionary new 
aner for all floors 
nd other tough cleaning jobs. Cleans 
ell in hot of cold, hard or soft 
with as much aos 40 parts of 
a ee 
deodorizes as it cleans 


GLOSS WAX a 


self-polishing wax 


RUBBER 


wearing 


FRANKLIN'S 
tough 
Cut 


long 


maintenance osts on linoleum, rub 


ber, asphalt tile etc, Withstands water 


nd damp m tely. Classified 


as anti-slip 


ASK US TODAY ABOUT YOUR 
MAINTENANCE PROBLEM ... prompt 
assistance, delivery, and service on 
materials assured by Franklin factory 
representatives, offices, warehouses 
and distributors located in principal 
cities. 








FRANKLIN 


FRANKLIN RESEARCH COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 31, PA. 


Dept. A 


RESEARCH COMPANY 


D. J. McCunn, superintendent for Contra 
Costa County, and second vice president, 
Vaughn D. Seidel, superintendent at 
Oakland. The four governors are: Will 
C. Crawford, superintendent at San 
Diego; Glen T. Goodwill, superintendent 
at Monterey; John C. Whinnery, super 
intendent at Montebello, and James H. 
Corson, superintendent at Modesto. 

Carl W. Brautigam, former superin 
tendent of the Rural Agricultural School 
at Vermontville, Mich., now is super 
intendent at Belding, Mich. His successor 
at Vermontville is Glenn Wooster, for 
mer superintendent at Holton, Mich. 

William A. Evans, formerly admin 
istrative assistant in public relations and 
internal communications at Indianapolis, 
is the new assistant to the general super 
intendent of education at Indianapolis. 
Succeeding him is Robert B. Johnson, 
who was formerly Mr. Evans’ assistant. 
The new assistant in public relations 
and internal communications is George 
F. Leamnson. 

Robert C. Herness is now superin- 
tendent for Thurston County, Indiana, 
succeeding Martin S. Miller. 

Lillian Larson, superintendent for 
Dodge County, Nebraska, has been 
elected president of the county super- 
intendents in Nebraska, succeeding L. 
A. Behrends, superintendent for Cass 
County. Other new officers are: vice 
president, Robert A. Quick, superintend 
ent for Platte County; secretary, Mu- 
setta Gilman, superintendent for Madison 
County, and treasurer, Virginia Konegni, 
superintendent for Dakota County. 

Harold Stewart, formerly principal of 
the junior high school at Chippewa Falls, 
Wis., is now supervising principal at the 
high school at Galesville, Wis. 


OTHERS... 
Samuel G. Atkin- 


son has succeeded 
Graham T. Wins- 
low as director of 
the New England 
regional office of 
the National Citi 
zens Commission 
for the Public 
Schools. Mr. Atkin 
son is also executive secretary for the 
the Public 


S. G. Atkinson 


Massachusetts Council for 
Schools. 

Mel A. Everingham, formerly super 
intendent at Nelson, Neb., has joined 
the staff of Nebraska’s state superin 
tendent of public instruction as a sec 


ondary supervisor. Ellsworth Peterson, 
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Better cleaning jobs 
at lower coct 


with mops made of 


Du Pont Sponge Yarn — 


4 











popular Du Pont Cellulose Sponges 


These new mops do a better, neater all-around cleaning 
job... . and they do it quicker! Made of the same tough, 
work-saving material as famous Du Pont Cellulose 
Sponges, they last longer than ordinary mops. . . save 
you money. 


No wonder more and more institutions are finding it 
pays to use mops of Du Pont Sponge Yarn! Give them a 
trial . . . find out for yourself how they save you time 
and money. Ask your supplier for these modern mops 
today. For supplier in your area write: E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Cellulose Sponge Section D, 
@ Last longer—Sponge @ Highly absorbent— Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
Yarn is tough! won't leave flags 


@ Makefloorwashingand @ Easier to clean—easily 
damp-mopping neater sterilized 


Sanat ievre—wriog ° Seawererresew | PERFECT FOR WAXING 4! | 








EVEN MORE SAVINGS! Sponge Yarn does a 
beautiful job applying wax. . . puts it on smoothly 
and evenly ... leaves floors just right for buffing. 
And you use the same mop for waxing and wet- 
REG u's Pat OFF mopping—wax rinses out of sponge yarn quickly 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING and easily. 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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NEWS... 


superintendent at Nelson during the 
1951-52 school year when Mr. Evering 
ham was in the navy, 
tendent there again. 
Walter T. Rolfe, architect of Houston, 
Tex., has been appointed a member of 
the U.S. National 


is NOW superin- 


Commission for 


UNESCO. Mr. Rolfe has been the author 
of schoolhouse planning articles in The 


Nation’s ScHOOLs. 
John R. Richards has been appointed 


sity. Dr. Richards formerly was special 
assistant for education to the secretary 
of the army. 

N. B. Hackett, formerly field secretary 
of the Louisiana Education Association, 
now is executive secretary of the asso- 
ciation. 

IN THE COLLEGES... 
Grayson Kirk, acting president of Col- 


umbia University since Dec. 19, 1950, 
has been named president of the uni- 


director of the newly established office of 
research service at New York Univer- 


versity, succeeding President Dwight D. 





Hygienic Drinking Fountains 


KOHLER drinking fountains provide a drinking 
mound that flows at the right height and angle 
for convenience and sanitation. Flow is kept 
uniform under varying pressures by an auto- 
matic volume regulator. Bubbler opening, well 
above fountain rim, eliminates possibility of 
back-siphonage. Self-closing valve is adjustable 
for continuous flow. Graceful metal guard pro- 
tects user by preventing contact of mouth with 
bubbler opening. Mischievous squirting is pre- 
vented by a specially designed bubbler head. 

Schools everywhere use Kohler drinking 
fountains because of their beauty and efficiency. 
They are easy to clean, economical to maintain 
and conform to the health regulations of all 
states. Send for catalog of Kohler plumbing 
fixtures for school washrooms, gymnasiums and 
corridors. 


DAYBROOK vitreous china wall hanging 
type. Bowl 14 x 10”. 


GLENBROOK-GLENGUARD combination. Semi-recessed vitreous china 
drinking fountain and cuspidor—for gymnasium or corridor. 


Height 264"; width (each) 14%". 


Kohler -Co., Kohler, 


ROCKBROOK vitreous china wall 
hanging type. Bowl 12 x 12 x16”. 


EDGEBROOK enameled iron wall 
hanging type. Bowl 12 x 8". 


Wisconsin. Established 1873 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES e@ 
AIR-COOLED ENGINES e¢ 


HEATING EQUIPMENT e 
PRECISION CONTROLS 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 





Eisenhower. Dr. Kirk joined the Co- 
lumbia faculty in 1940 as an associate 
professor of international relations; in 
1949 he was appointed provost. 


Lester S. Vander 
Werf has been ap- 
pointed dean of the 
new college of edu- 
cation at Northeast- 
ern University in 
Boston. Dr. Vander 
Werf, associate pro- 
fessor of education 
at the University of 
New Hampshire and formerly supervis- 
ing principal of the central school at 
Chestertown, N.Y., will assume his new 
position on July 1. The newly formed 
college, to be opened in September, will 
offer a four-year program of undergrad- 
uate teacher education and will provide 
evening and Saturday courses leading to 
a master of education degree. 

J. Conrad Seegers is the new president 
of Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 
Formerly he was dean of the teachers 
college at Temple University, Philadel- 
phia. 

William C. Gaige, formerly superin 
tendent of the Claremont Unified School 
District, Claremont, Calif., now is presi- 


L. S. Vander Werf 


| dent of the Rhode Island College of 
| Education. 


C. C. Roberson, now chairman of the 
department of education of Ohio North- 
ern University, formerly was superintend- 
ent at Maumee, Okla. 

Kenneth E. Anderson, who had been 
director of the bureau of educational re- 
search and service at Kansas University, 
is now dean of the university’s school of 
education. 

Raymond B. Harris, formerly principal 
of Eastern State High School, Charleston, 
Ill., is now professor of school adminis- 
tration at the University of North Da 
kota. 


DEATHS... 


Eugene C. Sample, superintendent of 
schools in Humphreys County, Miss., 
from 1936 to 1948, died recently. Mr. 
Sample served also with the Mississippi 
Department of Education. 

Lewis Wilbur Smith, former superin- 
tendent at Berkeley, Calif., died Decem- 
ber 19. He was at one time president of 
the National Association of Junior Col- 
leges. 

Edward J. Willman, who served for 
23 years as superintendent at Owosso, 
Mich., died recently. He retired from 
the superintendency in 1944. 
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PROTECT school property and equip- 
ment from casual damage or acts of 
vandalism after school hours. 


INSURE quick, easy control of after 
hours groups using gymnasium, audi- 
torium or class rooms. 


SCHOOLS WORK OVERTIME TOO! More and more communities 
are now enjoying the facilities that schools offer for class instruction, 
sports events, lectures and public meetings. All after scheduled school 
hours! During such times, Acorn “in-a-wall"” Folding Gates act as a 
school guardian. Quiet, impersonal, architecturally correct, they keep 
the evening crowds neatly channeled into the auditorium or gymna- 
sium, and away from unused classrooms. The evening over—the gates 
are folded into small flush cabinets. No fuss, no bother, just complete, 
dignified security. Ideal for new or old school, there is a gate to 
meet any requirement. Full specifications available in Sweet's Archi- 
tectural File, or simply write for the new Acorn catalog today. 


Acorn Wire and Iron Works 











(illustrated above) Acorn “in-a-wall” 
folding gate unit. Diagram shows 
half of unit compactly folded into 
wall cabinet. 
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Liaise bese — among all sports — 


gives ALL students the body-building, charac- 
ter-building benefits of competitive games. The 
huge majority who cannot “make” the football 
team, baseball team, track team, etc. can play 
— and ‘star’ — at table tennis. 


VAllsmauuasauiee Table Tennis equipment you 


also add greater enjoyment of the game. This 
equipment of champions, built to endure, gives 
extra skill, and more thrills to each player. 


Table’ Tennis makes every ‘fan’ a player 


e Everybody gets into the game. 
¢ All compete on an equal footing. 
e Age, sex, or size is no handicap. 


Ample Supply of Regulation Table 
Tennis Tournament Charts. 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Harvard Table Tennis Co. 

60 State St., Boston, 

Gentlemen: 

Please send supply of “Tournament Charts" to: 


Name . 
Title 
Address 
City 











Reauland CENTRALIZED 


$81 RADIO-SOUND SYSTEM 


eeeeeeeres * 
seuueesiae 
cuecewunda 
euesaceoee 


SIMPLIFIES ADMINISTRATION 


STIMULATES CLASSROOM LEARNING 
PROVIDES COMPLETE PROGRAM FACILITIES 


The RAULAND $81 Centralized Sound System provides complete 
program facilities (Radio, Phonograph, Microphone and Intercom- 
munication) to bring maximum benefits to your school. Here is 
the means for effective administrative control from a single, central 
point. Permits instant communication with any or all classrooms; 
provides emergency call (for fire drills, accidents, etc.). Unsurpassed 
as an educational aid, the S81 provides selected FM and AM radio 
broadcasts for instructive purposes; plays and distributes record- 
ings and transcriptions; makes possible broadcasts of school 
dramatic programs and activities; serves effectively as an aid for 
specialized instruction in musical appreciation, languages, and 
dramatics. Versatile in performance, dependably proved in opera- 
tion, the RAULAND $81 Centralized Sound System is priced within 
the budget of the average school. 


The RAULAND S81 System has ALL these features: 

@ Dual Channel Facilities: One Channel permits distribution of radio, 
phonograph or microphone programs to any selected room or to all 
rooms, while second Channel permits simultaneous intercommunication 
with any room as desired. Also available with speech origination 
from classrooms, or as secret system with complete privacy, or with 
monitoring tone signal. 

@ FM-AM Radio: Covers AM (Standard Broadcast), and full FM 
band (including civic educational frequencies). 

@ Three-Speed Phonograph: Plays records of ALL speeds and sizes, 
including 16-inch educational transcriptions. 

@ Microphone Facility: Permits distribution of microphone program 
from any desired location, as well as from central control cabinet. 
@ Serves Up to 80 Rooms: for use also in auditorium and gymnasium. 
@ Emergency Call Feature. 

@ Underwriters’ Approved. 


The RAULAND $81 System is designed to remain modern for years. 
It offers unusual flexibility, superb tone quality and trouble-free 
dependability. Let us show you, without obligation, how RAULAND 
Centralized Sound can benefit your school and save you money. 
Write us today for complete details. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-N ADDISON ST., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


OVER 1500 SCHOOLS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 


SOUND AND INTERCOMMUNICATION 
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the newest 


DITTO.DIO 


(liquid) duplicators for schools 


Requires no stencil, mat, inking or make-ready. 
Your “master” is anything written, typed, drawn 
or printed in reproducing ink or through repro- 
ducing carbon. Makes as many as 300 to 500 
bright copies at 120 per minute. Reproduces 
copies in 1 to 5 colors at once. Use any card or 
paper, from 3” x 5” to 9’ x 14". Ask for FREE 
Demonstration in your school. DITTO, Inc., 


2210 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois. (LIQUID) DUPLICATOR 
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COMPLETELY NEW 


The Most Up-to-Date, Most 
Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 








WHAT A DIFFERENCE 
between this...and this 


Bassick Rubber Cushion Glides | 
make the difference! 


You'll notice how much quieter cafeterias 
and classrooms are when you install smooth- 
sliding, noiseless Bassick Rubber Cushion 
Glides on furniture, chairs and equipment. 
Their broad, flat, polished, hardened-steel 
base (cushioned in rubber) protects floors, 
reduces floor maintenance and classroom 
clatter. Write for free set. State whether for 
wood, flat metal or tubular metal furniture 
(for latter, give tube’s inside diameter). THE 
Bassick Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn, Jn 
Canada: Belleville, Ont. 
























WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big Webster's New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition, the ‘Supreme Authority,’’ an 

is characterized by the same outstanding schol- 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries; 
2,300 terms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. 
$5.00 and up, depending on style and wa 4 
Thumb index. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pu 


Bassick tl eae 


A DIVISION OF 






























> 
s MAKING MORE KINDS OF CASTERS... MAKING CASTERS DO MORE 


















For effective visual elementary 






* DUDLEY LOCKS 


An exclusive with Dudley P-570—a Master 
Key that provides locker security without 
headaches. Emergency locker openings are 
quickly and easily made with this unique 
Dudley P-570 key, cut accurately by code 
only. It can not easily be duplicated by 
commercial locksmiths. This assures you of 
the utmost in locker security. 






SIZE 20” x 32” 




































Grade 1 to 4 Requirement 


The RD-2 below, is another best-seller in 
the fine Dudley line. 


Pana-math is a versatile classroom counting frame for incidental learning 

Ug of the important concepts of arithmetic. The ancient abacus is now 
adapted as a modern teaching aid to visualize numbers, groups and 
relationships by actual arrangement of beads. Sturdily constructed of 
13/16” hardwood the frame has 10 removable push-spring rods each with | 


Write for catalog and details of the Dudley 
Self-Financing Plan. 






















10 colorful beads, Your teachers will appreciate Pana-math . . . highly | P-570 
commended by teachers, principals and boards (Pat. Pend. . Reg. ‘ 
App. for) Master-Keyed RD-2 
combine tics Rotating Dial 
Time Teaching Clocks * Folding Easels * Stoves with the combination 
oe 9 9 Dudley key with Master- 








Sinks * Refrigerators * Ironing Boards 
Educational Toys * Jig-saw Puzzles * Peg Boards 


Drawing Boards * Playhouse Screens * Beads {ot poe wit D U D L Fe y L re] 4 
DEPARTMENT NS bt 
Sit CORPORATION 


DEPT. 210, CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 


Chart control 
















DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


230 STEUBEN STREET, BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 
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The budget said (“no”) but STEELOX said 


This Indiana school might not be in 
operation today if it hadn’t been for 
Armco Steel Buildings of STEELOX 
construction. 

Basic problem was that of cost. The 
limited budget available for the pro- 
posed school seemed inadequate to 
meet community requirements. They 
wanted an efficient, attractive building 
that would be safe. comfortable and 
easy to maintain. Many types of build- 
ing construction were investigated and 
found too costly —until Armco Steel 
Buildings were considered. 

It was pointed out that the unique 
STEELOX Panels provide both struc- 


Ample classroom space 
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tural support and finished surface in 
a single unit. This would effect con- 
siderable savings in sidewalls and 
roof. Yet the interior finish, equipment 
and facilities could be the same as in 
any other building. 

Ease and economy of erectior was 
another point. In other communities 
similar jobs had been completed in a 
few weeks by local contractors. 

How about maintenance and safety ? 
Because there is nothing to crack, 
warp or rot in Armco Buildings, main- 
tenance costs are low. And being of 
all-steel construction these buildings 
are fire-resistant and easily made 


Wide, well-lighted hall 


lightning-safe. So Armco Steel Build- 
ings got the job. 

WHAT ABOUT COST? 
This completed 12-room school build- 
ing, designed for 350 students, cost 
only $840 per square foot. Class- 
rooms were built on the basis of 18 
square feet for each student. 

You, too, may find Armco Build- 
ings are the economical solution to 
your school problems. Let us discuss 
specific requirements with you or your 
architect. Write us. Armco Drainage 
& Metal Products, Inc., 1363 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio. Subsidiary 
of Armco Steel Corporation. 





ARMCO Cea? ce 
STEEL W 
BUILDINGS 














IRCO answers the need for 


more flexible 


Modern teaching methods demand a new 
approach to school furniture design. 

The VIRCO approach stresses flexibility. 
Each piece is easily movable for regrouping 
from class to class. It adapts itself as well 

to special group projects as to formal lectures. 
Designed in a range of sizes to fit the 
individual student —Virco School Furniture 
adds comfort, efficiency and eye appeal 

to the classroom. 





#724 OPEN FRONT 
1 DESK 








@Frame of heavy-gauge tubular 
steel provides maximum 
strength and rigidity 


@ Roomy 18”x 24” top of eastern 
maple, with pencil groove, 
finished with stain-resistant 
lacquer. Also available with 
plastic sheet top 


@Comes in range of heights 
from 21” to 30” 





——, 


ey 
Bie | ] 2-Pupil 
| | Table 


Side Chair ! 
LIFT LID DESK 


A complete catalog will 
gladly be sent on request. 
Please send us your 
Tablet specifications and bid forms. 

Arm Chair Choice of eastern maple or 
high density laminated 
plastic sheet on all 
desk surfaces. 


4G OR MFG. CORPORATION 
15134 South Vermont Ave. 


Mailing Address: P.0. Box 846, Sta. H, Los Angeles 44, Calif 
Eastern Sales Office: Virco Mfg. Corporation, Aldenville, Pa. 





NO. 68-264 
(Masterkeyed) 





NATIONAL LOCK 


combination, self-locking 
SHACKLE LOCKS 


brighten your locker piclure 


Double steel case. . . extra-strong 
shackle... rugged construction 
throughout. These National Lock 
shackle lock features assure you of 
complete locker security. © You're 
assured, too, of simplified locker 
control. With each order you receive 
free record charts, designed for 
systematic locker administration. 
With each order of 100 or more 
National Lock shackle locks, 

a distinctive leatherette binder is 
included. © Write us on your school 
letterhead for free sample lock. 


NO. 68-265 
(Not Masterkeyed) 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 
Rockford, Illinois e Lock Division 
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Lodge? We ~— our best buy was 


C36) Textolite* table tops” 


says Principal A. D. Gaskin of Woodlawn Elementary School, Augusta, Ga. 


= spring we specified tan-linen finished G-E 
Textolite* tops for the new tables for our cafe- 
teria and we are very well satisfied with the installa- 
tion,” reports Mr. Gaskin. 
“When it came time to specify the material, Mrs. 
H. W. Hattaway, lunchroom supervisor, was inter- 
ested in a table top which would have a fresh, clean 
look — easy to clean — and stain resistant. 
As principal, I was interested from a long-range 
point of view. The tops had to have long life and 
low maintenance cost to fit our long-range bud- 


geting. 


“The material that fit all these specifications was 
G-E TEXTOLITE*.” 
When you want the best in tops for your school fur- 
niture, specify G-E TEXTOLITE® and you'll be just 
as satisfied as Mr. Gaskin. G-E TEXTOLITE* is 
scratch and heat resistant, withstands boiling water, 
scalding greases. It is stain resistant, sheds fruit 
juices, ordinary household chemicals and acids with- 
out a trace. 

For further information call in a Roddiscraft re- 
presentative from any of the warehouses listed below 


or write to 
* Reg. U.S, Pat. Off 





NATIONWIDE ModDdisrraft warenouse service 


Cambridge 39, Mass. ® Charlotte 6, N. C. © Chicago 32, Ill. 

Cincinnati 4, Ohio © Detroit 14, Mich. © Kansas City 3, Kan. 

Los Angeles 58, Calif. © Lovisville 10, Ky. © Marshfield, Wis. 

Miami 38, Fila. © Milwaukee 8, Wis. © New Hyde Park, L. I., 

N. Y. © New York 55, N. Y. © Port Newark 5, N. J. © Philadel- 

phia 34, Pa. © St. Louis 16, Mo. © San Francisco 24, Calif. 
San Leandro, Calif. 
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Roddiscratt 


RODDIS PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 





FOLDING TABLE SETS 


nt be tied to the wall , 


MULTI-PURPOSE ROOMS 





One of nine schools in Bellflower, California, equipped with 
ROL-FOL. Kistner, Wright & Wright, Architects and Engi- 
neers, Los Angeles 


«me INSTANTLY DETACHED: 
Tables and/or benches are instantly and individually unlocked from 
the cabinet and rolled about for various groupings and multi uses. The 
same key that unlocks the table and benches from the cabinet to roll 
out and unfold, also unlocks the extended table and benches to detach 
from the wall. 


om INTERCHANGEABLE: 
Any height table or bench will operate together in any cabinet, in- 
stantly interchanged without tools. 


= MULTI USES: 
In a matter of minutes the room can be set up for cafeteria, or rear- 
ranged for classes, assemblies, P. T. A. meetings, social functions, etc. 
This exclusive unlocking feature creates the multi-purpose room. 


«os §£ GRADED HEIGHTS: 
Available in 8 graded sizes for all age groups. Standard table heights 
are 23” to 30”, and benches 13” to 20”, in increments of 1 inch. 


«eae NO STORAGE PROBLEM: 
When it’s “clear the decks”, ROL-FOL is simply and easily rolled and 
folded into the steel cabinet, leaving the floor area 100% clear for 
other activities. Cabinet will fit in a 2 x 6 stud wall. Mounted on the 
wall, cabinet “sticks out’ only 6”. 


«= EASILY INSTALLED: 
ROL-FOL is simple in design and operation. No trained mechanic 
needed. Requires approximately 1 man hour to install either “in-the- 
wall’ or “on-the-wall’ model. 

« QUALITY: 
Made of the finest materials selected to fulfill each exacting require- 
ment. NEW... EXCLUSIVE... CLEAN-LINED STYLING PLUS 100% 
FUNCTIONAL FLEXIBILITY. ROL-FOL adds to your school a fine piece 
of furniture. 


ex COMFORTABLY SEATS 20 CHILDREN: 
Table and benches are 13’-1134” long. Benches are 1134” wide; the 
table is 30’ wide. These extra widths were designed to accommodate 
both children and adults. 


8467 MELROSE PLACE dH), ae °§ Se el 
LOS ANGELES 46, CALIFORNIA Y Ly REGISTRATION APPLIED FOR 
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Whats Flew FOR SCHOOLS 





FEBRUARY 1953 


Edited by BESSIE COVERT 





TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 184. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Water Cooling Unit 


Complete in-the-wall mounting is of- 
fered with the new type Crane self-con 
tained water cooling unit. A combination 
of the Filtrine Wal-Pak with any Crane 
wall drinking fountain, the unit is de- 
signed to save floor space and enhance 


the appearance of modern interiors. 
There is no exposed piping and the new 
unit eliminates recesses difficult to clean 
since it has only a flush-with-wall 
louvered panel covering the chilled water 
source. It produces ample chilled water 
for fifty persons per hour and is small 
enough to recess completely in most 
building partitions. It is easy to install 
_ and maintain and is available in models 
for one and two fountain service. The 
separate, removable louvered panel gives 
full access to the cooling unit and com- 
pressor. Crane Co., Dept. NS, 836 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5. (Key No. 830) 


Bulletin Board 


The new Litegreen Corkola Bulletin 
Board provides modern color for bulle- 
tin boards. The Peerless Bulletin is 
Litegreen, a scientifically selected color 
agreeable to the eyes. It harmonizes with 
Litegreen chalkboards and adds an at- 
tractive color note. 

Peerless Litegreen Corkola material is 
a cork composition, 4% inch thick, with 
the same color throughout, bonded to 
% inch fiberboard backing. The rigidity 
permits it to be nailed to studding or 
mounted over rough masonry walls with 
no fear of cracking. The material is 
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available in sheets four feet wide and 
up to 12 feet long for replacements as 
well as in made-up portable bulletin 
boards. Beckley-Cardy Co., Dept. NS, 
1632 S. Indiana Ave., Chicago 16. (Key 
No. 831) 


Improved Electron Microscope 


An improved table microscope, Type 
EMT-3, has been introduced which per- 
mits more simplified operation. An 
external alignment for the pole piece and 
a new type of vacuum gauge allow 
precise alignment of the specimen in the 
instrument and provide a_ positive in- 
dication when the equipment is ready 
for operation. 

A mechanically improved version of 
the Universal model electron microscope, 
Type EMU-2D is also available. It is 
capable of selected area diffraction as 
well as producing the usual transmission- 
type diffraction patterns. Also available 
is an EMV-6 shadow-caster, used to pre- 
pare shadowcast microscope specimens to 
enhance contrast and bring out third- 
dimensional effects. 

Also introduced recently is a new 
multiple-exposure film holder which 
makes it possible to record 20 micro- 
graphs on 35 mm. film in an electron 
microscope without breaking the vacuum. 
The new attachment for the Type EMT 
table model electron microscope is de- 
signed for making wider area micro- 
graphs and makes it possible to obtain 
multiple exposures, at the same or differ- 
ent focal lengths, without changing 
film. RCA Victor Div., Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, Dept. NS, Camden, 
NJ. (Key No. 832) 


Electric Hand Drills 


Two new electric hand drills have re 
cently been introduced. The General 
Duty Model 107 is designed for all- 
around intermittent use. It has a full 
hand pistol grip with push-button lock, 
and compound reduction gears deliver 
maximum power to the spindle for effi- 
cient drilling. The Special Duty Model 
109 with half-inch chuck is built for in- 
termittent production use where more 
power is needed to penetrate metals and 


(Continued on page 156) 


other resistant materials, as well as wood. 
A spade handle at rear can be changed to 
vertical or horizontal position, or re- 
moved entirely. The lower full hand 
grip has a trigger lock-bottom switch. 
Both models have spindle ball-bearing 
construction to absorb radial load and 
end thrust, Jacobs gear-type chucks for 
slipproof gripping of bits and universal 
motors. Porter-Cable Machine Co., Dept. 
NS, 1714 N. Salina St., Syracuse 8, N. Y. 
(Key No. 833) 


Folding Tablet Arm Chair 


The new Norcor No, 362 Folding Tab- 
let Arm Chair is designed for emergency 
classroom use, for conferences or lectures, 
and for other occasions where a tablet 
arm chair is temporarily required. It is 
designed so that it has a minimum of 
joints, links or hinges to create trouble 
and has a clean, functional appearance. 
The Y-type chair is made of strong tu- 
bular steel with a comfortable, oversized, 
form-fitting plywood seat and deeply 
curved steel backrest. The tablet arm is 
made from % inch resin-bonded plywood 
and is so attached that it folds automati 
cally against the chair as the seat is 
raised. The folded chair is compact and 
easily stacked for storage. 

The chair is self-leveling and is so de- 
signed that it does not collapse. The 


radially welded tubular steel stretchers 
give added strength to prevent racking 
or twisting even under severe strains. 
The chair has a taupe finish with wood 
parts in either natural or walnut finish. 
Norcor Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, Green Bay, 
Wis. (Key No. 834) 





What’ Flew... 


Portable Electric Saw 


A new 6 inch portable electric saw, 
Model 586, is being introduced for main- 
tenance and repair men or for shop work. 
It is a compact light weight unit with a 
die-cast aluminum alloy housing, ball 
and self-lubricating bearings, safety trig- 
ger switch, automatic telescoping blade 
guard, guard retracting handle, built-in 
depth and bevel adjustments and brack- 
ets for right or left hand rip fence use. 
It is powered by a universal type motor. 
Cutting capacity is adjustable from 1/16 
inch to 1-15/16 inches with a 45 degree 
capacity of 1-7/16 inches. Standard 
equipment includes combination blade 
for all-around cutting, blade wrench and 
three conductor rubber covered cord. 
Skil, Inc., Dept. NS, 5033 Elston Ave., 
Chicago 30. (Key No. 835) 


Compartment-Type Water Cooler 


A spacious refrigerated storage com 
partment is provided in the new compart 
ment-type bottle water cooler recently 
introduced by Frigidaire. Food and bev- 
erages may be placed in the compartment 
located at the front of the all steel cab- 
inet. The unit also freezes and stores 
two trays of ice. The water faucet is of 
the push button type. No plumbing 
attachments are needed and the unit 
operates by being plugged into any elec 
trical outlet. The unit is well suited for 
use in teachers’ rooms. Frigidaire Div., 
General Motors Corp., Dept. NS, Day- 
ton 1, Ohio. (Key No. 836) 


Kodaslide Projectors 


Two new projectors have been added 
to the Kodaslide line. The Kodaslide 
Highlux If and the Kodaslide Highlux 
Ill are designed to give top-quality pro 
jection with maximum brilliance and 
maximum safety at minimum price, Both 


projectors feature the easy-to-use slide 
changing system introduced in the Ko 
daslide Merit Projector. 

The Kodaslide Highlux III is the more 
powerful projector and incorporates a 
newly designed optical system with a 
Lumenized glass reflector, two Lumen 
ized condenser lenses, heat absorbing 
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glass and a Lumenized Kodak Projection 
Ektanon Lens. Maximum light output 
from the 300 watt lamp and crisp, sharp 
images and properly color balanced, even 
illumination are the results. A four- 
bladed fan in combination with air chan- 
nels to the slides as well as the lamp- 
house provides maximum coolness with 
minimum noise. 

The Kodaslide Highlux IT has a 200 
watt lamp and a Lumenized 5 inch Ko- 
dak Projection Ektanon Lens. It is de- 
signed to meet the need for more illumi- 
nation than can be provided with a 150 
watt lamp at less cost than the larger 
projector. However, it is so designed 
that it may be adapted later to accommo- 
date a 300 watt lamp and blower if de- 
sired, Eastman Kodak Co., Dept. NS, 
Rochester 4, N.Y. (Key No. 837) 


Floor Wax 


Long wear and reduced maintenance 
costs are features claimed for the new 
Super Swiftsheen floor wax recently in 
troduced. The special formula includes 
carnauba wax and other highly refined 
and blended ingredients. The wax is 
actually waterproof, according to tests 
conducted by the manufacturer. A mild 
soap solution can be used for cleaning 
purposes to remove surface dirt without 
harming the finish. The wax has a high 
glossy luster when buffed and the manu- 
facturer states it has at least six months 
attractive, effective life with 50 per cent 
reduction in normal scrubbing and re 
waxing procedures. It is easily applied 
with lambs wool applicator, cotton mop 
or spray and is recommended for use on 
linoleum, asphalt tile, rubber and plastic 
tile, as well as all wood floors. The Ger- 
son-Stewart Corp., Dept. NS, Lisbon Rd., 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. (Key No. 838) 


Pressurized Extinguisher 


Pressurized Model B is a new one and 
two quart vaporizing liquid fire extin- 
guisher. It is designed for fast, one hand 
operation with accurate control. The 
vaporizing liquid is completely dis- 
charged in 17 to 25 seconds by the posi- 
tive force of pressurized nitrogen in a 
powerful 30 foot stream. The extinguish- 
er is made with all brass precision con- 
struction. The entire valve assembly and 
pick-up tube unscrew as a unit from the 
shell to simplify inspection, cleaning and 
recharging. A visual gauge constantly 
shows the pressure condition. The extin- 
guisher has Underwriters’ Laboratories 
approval, according to the manufacturer, 
and is recommended for use on burning 
liquids, live electrical fires and small 
general combustible fires. The Fyr-Fyter 
Co., Dept. NS, 221 Crane St., Dayton, 
Ohio. (Key No. 839) 


(Continued on page 160) 





Filmstrip Wall-File 


To provide a convenient place to keep 
filmstrips out where they can be seen and 
selected easily, the Filmstrip Wall-File 
hangs securely on the wall. Filmstrips 
can be filed easily in a manner similar to 
that of placing a book on a bookshelf. 


They are filed in an organized manner 
for easy finding and filing. The indi 
vidual key-numbered compartments will 
accommodate 90 filmstrips for an indi- 
vidual classroom or for a department. 
The Wall-File hangs flat, using two 
key-hole type hangers. Expansion is lim- 
ited only to the wall space available. Ad- 
ditional units can be bolted vertically or 
horizontally to the original unit. One 
unit attaches to the next in any direction 
required and the Wall-File is designed 
for large and growing libraries of film- 
strips. Each unit is made of heavy gauge 
steel, finished in hammerloid silver gray, 
and is 17% by 19% by 1% inches in 
size. Jack C. Coffey Co., Dept. NS, 1124 
Greenleaf, Wilmette, Ill. (Key No. 840) 


Floor Tile 


Robbins Lifetime Vinyl All-Purpose 
Terra-Tile is a new floor covering which 
can be installed without the use of ad 
hesives. The back of the vinyl tile is 
honeycombed, making the tile more 
resilient and twice the thickness of con 
ventional tile. The pockets formed by 
the honeycomb construction exert a suc- 
tion cup effect that helps hold the tiles 
in place, prevents moisture seepage 
between the joints and traps air which 
insulates against temperature extremes 
and dampness. The tile can be installed 
over uneven wood floors and still achieve 
a level surface. 

A special cutting and squaring process 
achieves accuracy and uniformity in the 
tile. Dimensional stability prevents ex- 
pansion or contraction after installation. 
The tile can be removed and installed in 
new locations or in different designs if 
desired. It is available in sixteen terrazzo 
patterns. All-Purpose Terra-Tile resists 
grease, oils, fats, acids, alkalies and harsh 
cleansers and requires only occasional 
mopping and buffing to preserve the 
gloss. Robbins Floor Products, Inc., Dept. 
NS, Tuscumbia, Ala. (Key No. 841) 
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@ Triple your gym facilities with Horn folding gymseats 
and partitions! Extend the seats, fold the electrically operated partitions 
—you have an exhibition gym that pays its way. Fold the seats easily to 
a smooth sloping surface, extend the partitions— you have two ample prac- 
tice gyms. 

Horn equipment is designed to use your space efficiently, is constructed 
to give you long trouble-free service. 

Your local Horn representative is ready to help plan your gym for max- 
imum use. Horn factory crews will supervise installation of equipment. 


Write today for details on Horn folding gymseats and folding partitions 
...and the new Horn wardrobes and folding stages. 


HORN BROTHERS 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DIVISION OF 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 


FOR SAFETY, plan with HORN! 
Horn folding gymseats provide a 
smooth, sloping surface when folded 
... real protection for the vital zone! 
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FOR CORRECT 
SCHOOL POS TURE 





». their formative years, physically 


as well as mentally, our youth is 
confined to the classroom for a large 
part of the day. Here is an opportunity, 
of which the teaching profession is 
fully aware, to encourage the proper 
physical habits as well as mental. 


Norcor Tubular Desks and 
Chairs are designed according 
to scientific findings to 
promote proper school posture 
as well as comfort. 

Physically erect, mentally 
alert and responsive, the 
pupil using a Norcor Desk 
and Chair is a better pupil. 
Ask your Norcor 

distributor, or write 

for full information. 


VISIT OUR BOOTH L-2 at 
the N. E. A, CONVENTION 


THE NORCOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. N Green BAY, WISCONSIN 





= es 
KELLOGG 

THE STATE ROOM, 

Kellogg Center, Michigan State College 


Ce cquippep WITH 


“CHF TABLE BASES 


Designed as a world-wide model for Adult Education, 
the new Kellogg Center for Continuing Education 
places Michigan State in the foremost ranks as a train- 
ing center. This modern, new $2,000,000.00 building 
provides restaurant and hotel management students 
with one of the best working laboratories in the country. 
The fact that Chicago Hardware Foundry table bases 
were specified for this new building attests to the serv- 
iceability of cast construction and the beauty of “CHF” 
design and finishes. 


Lifetime porcelain enamel gives a colorful finish to 
the cast iron bases. Columns are chrome plate. 
“CHF” Table Bases are also installed in the Michi- 
gan State Student Union Building. 





Write for New Brochure of 
Award-Winning Installations 


Illustrations show interiors and design 
of many of the country's finest food 
and drink establishments .. . six of 
which won awards in the 1951 Annual 
Food Service Contest. WRITE TODAY 
FOR YOUR COPY. 








Manufacturers of “CHF Stools and Tables for the Food and 
Drink Industry * Sani-Dri Electric Hand Dryers for Washrooms 





3323 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
“Dependable Since 1897” 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. 
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only Berger offers Key-Covitiol Steel Lockers 


KEY-CONTROL KEEPS LOCKERS SAFELY LOCKED 


Students just can’t neglect locking this revolutionary new locker! 





They use their locker keys, because the key is the handle. The 
door pre-locks when the key is removed and Jocks automatically 
when closed. As a result, Key-Control school locker systems 
assure full-time locked protection of books, clothing, equipment 
and personal effects. 


Key-Control is another in the long list of school locker improve- 
ments developed for you at “Locker Headquarters.” Berger 
—world’s leader in lockers—offers a service that relieves you 
of every detail. Berger will plan and engineer the locker system 
you need ... either Key-Control or standard . . . and take over 
all installation details right down to tightening the final bolt. 


Experienced Berger representatives are ready now to help you 
work out an up-to-the-minute locker program for your own 
school modernization and expansion programs. Write for 
literature illustrating the complete Berger line. 


BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
1054 BELDEN AVENUE ° CANTON 5, OHIO 


A COMPLETE STEEL EQUIPMENT Oe ee eee 

SERVICE FOR THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA Lockers « Wardrobes * Storage Cabinets 
Office Equipment and Furniture STEEL SCHOOL 
Cabinets for Kitchens 5 Laboratories » Dispensaries EQUIPMENT 
Shop Equipment « Shelving + Book Shelf Units 
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Two-Light Fluorescent Fixture 


The new Federal two-light fluorescent 
fixture is a sturdy, dependable unit de 
signed to provide ideal, economical light- 
ing. The unit is designed for trouble-free 
service and for economy in initial cost, 
in installation and in maintenance. It is 
available with either plastic or steel side 
reflectors and may be purchased for Bi 
Pin lamps in a four foot unit or a double 
section eight-foot unit and for four and 
eight foot slimline. Installation may be 
surface or pendant, individually or in 
continuous rows. 

Louvers are released by a simple finger 
action for maintenance and are suspend- 
ed by a chain at a convenient level for re 
lamping. They may be completely re 
moved if desired without the use of tools. 
Reflectors slide out easily for cleaning. 
Smithcraft Lighting Div., Dept. NS, 233 
Everett St., Chelsea 50, Mass. (Key 
No. 842) 


Combination Cooking Equipment 


The new combination of Garland com 
mercial cooking equipment provides ex 
tra baking and roasting capacity. By 
combining the 186 line Garland restau- 
rant range with the 2-29 Garland heavy 
duty baking and roasting oven, three 
separate ovens are provided in the unit, 


each oven with separate temperature con- 
trols, The six burners are available in 
open top, hot top or fry top, or any com- 
bination of the three. The complete 


unit is especially useful for institutions 
and provides a versatile piece of equip- 
ment for food preparation. Detroit- 
Michigan Stove Co., Dept. NS, 6900 E. 
Jefferson Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. (Key 
No. 843) 


Athletic Padding 


A new, scientifically correct protective 
athletic padding is now available in sheet 
form. Called Spongex Plastic, the new 
material is expanded polyvinyl chloride, 
not rubber. Its structure is designed to 
yield correct shock absorption properties 


(Continued on page 164) 





for little girls, too... 


a style to meet all elementary needs 
regardless of dressing facilities, 


The suit illustrated here might be the 
favorite dress of any little girl, and 


has its own modest, matching inner- 
brief. It's only one of many col- 
orful 1-piece suits, flared and 
pleated tunics, cuffed shorts, 
romper shorts, pullover or 
button blouses — all appro- 
priate, all popularly priced. 
Send for the new Booklet 
E10, or request sample 


suits. Write todoy. 


Moore Gym Suits! 


The active younger set will fall head over heels for these 
cute, new Moore Gym Suits — and be pleased as punch 
to dress like their high school and college sisters. There's 











E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Ill. 
25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 





also makers of Caps and Gowns * Choral Gowns 


in that it absorbs shock with a minimum 
of rebound. In addition its inert charac 
teristics are said to prevent disintegration 
resulting from body oils and perspiration 
and it does not absorb moisture. It is 
supplied in sheet form, about 40 by 50 
inches, % inch thick, and may be cut 
with ordinary shears into whatever shape 
is needed. The Sponge Rubber Products 
Co., Dept. NS, Shelton, Conn. (Key 
No. 844) 


Model Weather Station 


A new mogel teaching kit is offered 
in the Model Weather Station Kit de- 
signed for higher elementary grades and 
junior high schools. This complete “pack- 
aged” classroom activity is designed for 
learn-by-doing instruction. The kit con 
tains materials required for the construc- 
tion of ten instruments which show 
changes in weather and the performance 
of 23 experiments that illustrate the 
basic laws that affect weather. A 20 page 
Teacher’s Manual and a 40 page Teach 
ing Handbook are included in the kit. 
It was developed and written by Jeff B. 
West, Coordinator of Audio-Visual Ed- 
ucation and Supervisor of Elementary 
School Science, Stockton Unified School 
District, Stockton, California. Models of 
Industry, Inc., Dept. NS, 2804 Tenth 
St., Berkeley 2, Calif. (Key No. 845) 


THE WORLD BEFORE MAN .. . the dramatic sweep of two billion years 
of prehistory, presented in Coronet’s new 16mm sound film, Prehistoric 
Times: The World Before Man. Here is a vivid film account of the earth’s 


transformation during the five prehistoric geological periods, showing 


the accompanying changes in plant and animal life. 
see Coronet’s other new releases: Understanding the Dollar, How to 
| Prepare a Class Report, and Rest That Builds Good Health. For complete 
| preview, purchase or rental information, write today to: Coronet Films, 


| Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


And be sure to 
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CONSTANT 
CREATIVE CONTACT 


with you keeps Sheldon abreast of your thought 
and your problems. 


There is a special challenge in properly 
equipping those educational areas where 
hands are busy as well as brains — your labs, 
your home-making rooms, your shops and 
studios. In designing equipment units and in 
custom planning equipment patterns for you 
we are directed by your program, your space, 
your budget. Our answer to your twin head- 
ache of overcrowded classes and limited bud- 
gets is to design each equipment unit to do 
multiple duty and to plan so that it is kept busy. 
In a Sheldon equipped and planned room you 
end up with flexible, top-quality units, in edu- 
cationally efficient patterns. CALL IN THE 
SHELDON MAN TO HELP YOU PLAN. 


E.H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Une;; , 
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ALL STEEL 
FILM STRIP 
CABINET 


@ Holds 336 1%” Film Strip 
cans e@ Each can held in 
separate compartment e  in- 
dividual and master index 
@ Holds film strips of varying 
lengths e Adjustable dividers 
in each drawer e@ Six remov- 
able drawers with back stops. 


For Complete Film Equipment 
Film Cabinets + Projection Tables 


Rewinds 
Editing Aids . Reels — Cans 
Send for FREE Illustrated Catalog 


Nowmade 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 








EQUIPMENT 
FURNISHINGS 
SUPPLIES 


The DON representative 
brings OUR storeto YOUR 
door—50,000 items in all! 
Ask to see the SIX illus- 
trated catalogs he carries 
so you can select your choice 
of needs to operate your 
hotel, hospital, school, col- 
lege, club, resort, restau- 
rant, motel or other insti- 
tution. Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed on every sale. 





EDWARD DON & COMPANY 
1Salle St Dept.16 Chicago 16. Ill 


4 A 


: 1-40-42 
COME IN- 
AND SEE MEAT ~Z 
avcanzic city | 


Magic Finish - Mark On - Rub Off 


e MAPS 

e GLOBES 
e CHARTS 
e ATLASES 


Cram materials make teaching easier. Edited by 
ig. 7 authorities to fit the mental maturity of 
the different grade level of pupils. 


Be sure to stop in at the convention and let us tell 
you all about the Cram complete and up-to-date 
teaching aids. 


Stop in, get your FREE Globe Facts Booklet S 


Out. Members of the National School Service Institute 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. INC. 


730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

















DAV-SON BULLETIN 
& DIRECTORY BOARDS 


‘ basic visual 


5 Re aid 


| A style and size for every need—to 
| carry your important and timely 


messages. Quality built—to provide CORK BACK BOARDS 


| greatest reading ease—designed to With or without lock- 


| fit into the most dignified surroundings 


ing glass doors. Illus- 
trated is 24x36" board, 


—savings priced! DAV-SON can ie Gee i 


| supply everything from the smallest 


| desk name plate to the largest _— 
bulletin or directory. Write TODAY 
| for full particulars and prices. 








INFORMATION 


or Pee ice 
matching wood bases: Names DAV-SON Changeable Letter Bulle- 
be changed at low cost. tin earde—varlety of sizes—indoor 
or outdoor use. With or w 
locking glass doors. 





Write for complete information! 


DIG MVAV aN POM & SOM IS. 


- ESTABLISH 


N; DESPLAINES SF¥., ‘CHICAGO 6, 
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Blythe Park School, Riverside, lll. Floor in block-patterned Northern Hard Maple. 2B V 34 r 0 ni e ‘ 
Perkins & Willi, Chicago, Architects-Engineers. es°@ e 


—_* 
ed tee 
—— 


University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. Floor of Northern Hard Maple. Mr. Guy. C. Fulton, Architect to Florida State Board of Control, Gainesville, Florida 


the gymnasium floor that’s 
SUPERIOR...in every way! 


The foresight of America’s school building planners 
stands out in especially bold relief in the choice of 
flooring. Northern Hard Maple is, far and away, favor- 
ite among schoolmen...and with good reason. This 
tough-grained wood has tremendous resistance against 
scuffs and scars and dents—high resiliency—cheerful 
warmth and brightness—thrifty ease of cleaning and 
ott : EE tie 2 ii maintenance. And ‘‘there’s always a new floor underneath’ 
Op Sieikdas Gaik: Sones 0b Venaeiende;: Uammueses UY. dedlveen when long usage calls for refinishing (a simple process 
nae 6 nom ree nowadays!). Readily available in all grades—look 
into the economy of colorfully grained MFMA Second 
Grade, especially in the tight-laying 114” face widths. 
See Sweet's (Arch. 12k/Ma ) for specification details 
on regular strip and mastic appiied blocks and 
patterned flooring, or write. . . 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Suite 589, Pure Oil Bidg., 35 East Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


Pius Xi teh School, Minas, Ws sabiditecs Mark F, Palle Aesodaten HORTLE HA RD MAPLE 
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Whét's Hlew ... 


Square Recessed Downlights 


A series of square recessed downlights 
for 200 or 300 watt lamps has been intro- 
duced, The design features clean, modern 
lines and the lights are easily installed. 
The three units, square Permaflector, 
lamp and lens, combine to produce maxi- 
mum brightness with controlled bright- 
ness and versatility of application. When 
installed the entire unit recesses into the 
ceiling, except for the one-piece, die-cast, 
hinged frame. Concealed hinges and 
latch give the frame a smooth, attractive 
appearance. Exterior finish is hot-bond, 
synthetic white enamel. An inconspicu- 
ous “finger pull” permits quick opening 
when relamping or cleaning is necessary. 
Pittsburgh Reflector Co., Dept. NS, Oli- 
ver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. (Key 
No. 846) 


Everlite Greenhouses 


Schools and colleges can give added 
impetus and greater interest to the study 
of botany with the new Everlite Alumi- 
num Greenhouses. The greenhouses are 
prefabricated from high strength alumi- 
num and can be assembled quickly and 
easily without expert labor or special 
tools, There is no maintenance required 
as the aluminum construction eliminates 
warping, shrinking, rusting, mold and 


rot and the need for painting. The green- 
houses may also be useful for growing 
plants for research. 

Everlite Greenhouses are produced in 
sizes ranging from residential to com- 
mercial and are furnished with hand op- 
erated vent machinery, nuts and bolts, 
castings, stainless glass clips, glass, putty, 
foundation plans and easy assembly 
plans. Benches, heating systems, auto- 


matic roof ventilators and other acces- 
sories are also available. Standardized, 
precision fabrication of high grade alu- 
minum assures flexibility and high qual- 
ity at reasonable cost. The model illus- 
trated is a completely standardized 
curved eave aluminum greenhouse, Alu- 
minum Greenhouses, Inc., Dept. NS, 
14615 Lorain Ave., Cleveland 11, Ohio. 
(Key No. 847) 


(Continued on page 168) 


Aluminum Fry Pans 


Two new commercial aluminum cook- 
ware fry pans have been added to the 
Stahl line of aluminum cookware. The 
pans come in two sizes, 8 and 10 inches, 
and feature malleable steel handles for 
coolness. The rounded corners make 
them easier to clean and they have 
greater thickness at rim and corner for 
extra long wear and extra bottom thick- 
ness for even distribution of heat. Har- 
low C. Stahl Co., Dept. NS, 1375 E. 
Jefferson Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. (Key 
No. 848) 


Keyless Lock 


The Gougler Keyless Lock is con- 
structed so that it can be opened in the 
dark or where the light is dim. As the 
dial is turned it clicks and the lock may 
be opened by counting the number of 
clicks. The lock is available in the stop- 
type keyless padlock with a “fast-action 
touch-click combination starting from a 
positive stop.” Also available is a lock 
with combination starting from zero on 
the dial and opening with various num- 
bers of clicks to the right or left to open. 
One lock is available with master key 
and one without for school use. C. L. 
Gougler Keyless Lock Co., Dept. NS, 
Kent, Ohio. (Key No. 849) 








to see the new 
“KoolShade Sun |= 
Position, Heat :7% 
Gain and Shading }=% 
Calculator.” Watch qi 
it figure shading 

data quickly and easily. 


You are invited... 


Visit the KoolShade booth No. 


BE SURE 
ee # Teaeil 


with 


LOW COST 


ATTRACTIVE 


DURABLE Mo. 60 BAKELITE 


BOSTON INKWELL 


1302 at the American Association 
of School Administrators conven- 
tion in Atlantic City, February 
14th to 19th. See how Ingersoll 
KoolShade Sunscreen controls 
harmful glare in the schoolroom! 


Ingersoll Products Division 
Borg-Warner Corporation 
310 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Ill. 








SQuires INKWELL CO. 


Pittsburgh 15, Penna. 


Ingersoll = Sunscreen 
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NATIONAL 


Line of 


MODULAR 
SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


Multi-mode Tables 
Now In Use At 


Columbia University 
Teachers College 


The problem of adequate classroom furniture for 
group activities has been solved wherever the 
National Multi-mode table has been adopted. 
As shown in the photographs, Columbia Univer- 
sity Teachers College takes full advantage of the 
flexibility permitted by these tables to meet any 
teaching situation. They lend themselves to an 
infinite variety of group arrangements and can be 
placed as needed in a matter of minutes. 

The National Multi-mode table has a NATCOLITE 
laminated plastic top in wood-grain patterns spe- 
cially developed for low light reflectance. It is 
made in four standard heights: 20, 23, 26 and 29- 
inch. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY 


ODENTON, MARYLAND 


Division of National Store Fixture Co., Inc. 
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BOSTON 


---and get 6 EXTRA CUTTING 
EDGES on your pencil sharpener 
at NO EXTRA COST! 


Headed up by the famous Boston KS the picture 

above shows a part of the BOSTON Pencil 

Sharpener line. Each BOSTON has 30 cutting 

edges instead of the 24 found on ordinary pencil 
sharpeners. Note the big husky 
all metal receptacles and 
stands, Built in lasting quality 
of steel and utility. 


FREE 
Non advertising SCHOOL REPORT BOOK 


on the general subject of pencil sharp- 
eners care, selection and use in schools. 


The BIG name in 
Pencil Sharpeners 


Guaranteed 
for | yeer. 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


CAMDEN 1, N. J. EST. 1899 











on waxed floors with 


Sun Ray WOOLERS 


Dangerous accidents are avoided on highly 
polished floors that have been wax-finished 
with Sun Ray WOOLERS! The long, strong 
strands of radially wound steel wool, a Sun 
Ray exclusive feature, always rotate at right 
angles. This cuts off excess wax which reduces 
slipperiness to a minimum, and hardens wax 
to an even, uniform, lustrous film. 


Made in ali sizes 
for use with any 
single disc-type 
floor machine. 





THE WILLIAMS COMPANY 
245 West First Street, London, Ohio 
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SCHIEBER NOW OFFERS 
FOLDING TABLES and BENCHES 
IN 2 STYLES 


Choose the one that best suits your budget 
and special requirements 








PLYWOOD TOPS—STEEL LEGS 


ne 
orla-} 
DETACHABLE FROM WALL POCKETS 


ALL-STEEL CONSTRUCTION 














RIGIDLY ATTACHED TO WALL POCKETS 


| 

Here is genuine quality that has stood the test of time. -, | This is a low cost, plywood top, version of IN-WALL, 
Since 1937, more than 500 architects have specified i '§ yet many of the important quality features of IN-WALL 
thousands of these units in schools from coast to coast. , are incorporated in its design. With 15 years exper- 
With full knowledge of the rugged use they receive ience building folding tables and benches, Schieber 
Schieber puts into their construction the best in work- knows exactly where strength is needed. No castings 
manship and materials. Sound policy? Schieber IN- are used in Port-A-Fold and reinforcements are pro- 
WALL users have no service problem. vided where necessary to absorb the abuse of daily 
Unless you foresee the need of detaching tables and Mi 

benches from the wall, specify IN-WALL and get the If conditions require various seating arrangements or 
extra rigidity and quality it offers as compared with your budget is restricted, specify this unit. 


detachable units. 


If you are planning a new school or moderniza- 
tion of an existing building, consult SWEET’S file 


; or write for these two catalogs and get complete 
details on both Schieber units. Then choose the 
type that best suits your needs. 


Ve SCHIEBER eentm 


FOLDING TABLES AMD BENCHES 
PORES SALES COMPANY nik dana 
DETROIT 23, MICHIGAN equipment. 
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Wht’ Flew ... 


Odorless Flat Paint 


Tropilux is an odorless, oil-base flat 
paint for interior use. It can be used for 
maintenance painting without cloasing 
off the section being painted. There is 
no paint odor so that class rooms need 
not be out of use except during the actual 
painting. Corridors and classrooms may 
be painted without disturbing pupils or 
teachers in adjoining areas because of 
odor, The paint is self-priming, fast dry 
ing and has excellent one-coat coverage. 

Easily applied over practically any type 
of painted plaster, cement, wallboard or 
masonry wall or ceiling, Tropilux odor- 
less flat levels out free of brush marks 
and may be applied by roller, brush or 
spray. It is available in a wide range of 
colors, The Tropical Paint & Oil Co., 
Dept. NS, 1246 W. 70th St., Cleveland 
2, Ohio. (Key No. 850) 


Classroom Television Set 


A new large-screen television set has 
been introduced especially for classroom 
and auditorium use. The Motiograph 
Trad television is designed to deliver a 
peak performance on reception of pro 
grams telecast by local and area stations, 
national networks and educational tele 
vision outlets. It provides bright pictures 
on a 40 inch screen to permit comfort 


‘ Pepi ran 


“‘DUHONEY-20” 
AUTOMATIC LOCK 


able viewing by all students, even in large 
rooms, with fine detail and definition. 
The set is contained in an attractive con- 


sole cabinet. Motiograph, Inc., Dept. NS, 
4433 W. Lake St., Chicago 24. (Key 
No. 851) 


Portable Tape Recorder 


The new PT6-VAH is a portable mag 
netic tape recorder consisting of the 
standard P'T6-AH recorder and a small, 
light weight amplifier in a single portable 
carrying case. The case is designed to 
have the amplifier and recorder mech 
anism back-to-back when closed for trans- 
port, Inter-connecting cables may be left 
connected. The two components are 
hinged so that, for operation, the ampli- 
fier swings up and forward and rests on 
top of the recorder, flush with the front 
of the recorder mechanism. The unit is 


(Continued on page 172) 


i) 


End seating, giving more leg room; 
double brace; steel channel apron; 
plastic edge; only some of the many 
advantages of the Midwest Pedestal 


Leg Folding Table. 


“DUHONEY-20” legs fold for easy storing; lock 
automatically in place—can't collapse. 


CHOICE OF PLYWOOD, MIDTEX, 


FORMICA AND LINOLEUM TCPS 


MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 


ROSELLE, ILLINOIS 


IN ALL MA 





joined by slide hinges and the amplifier 
may be easily detached and operated be- 
side the mechanical unit. 

Known as the Voyager, the new unit 
has storage space for tape and parts, The 
amplifier has two inputs, a microphone 
input and a high impedance unbalanced 
input. An earphone monitor jack on the 
front panel is connected during both 
record and playback. Magnecord, Inc., 
Dept. NS, 225 W. Ohio St., Chicago 10. 
(Key No. 852) 


Wax Applier 


The RolEas is a paste wax applier for 
institutional use. The applier can be used 
on any floor surface where paste wax 
is used. It is designed to cut waxing 
time and effort, to permit use of longer 
wearing paste waxes and to end the 
staining and soiling of baseboards. The 
RolEas holds a five pound can of wax 
which is set directly into its head. Two 
floating action rollers remove wax trom 
the can and transfer it to the applying 
rollers. The three applying rollers are 
set in oversized bushings which allow 
them to ride on the floor surface inde- 
pendent of each other and assure a uni- 
form coating of wax to all areas of the 
floor. M & R Manufacturing Co., Dept. 
NS, 539 Ellicott St., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 
(Key No. 853) 


rugged strength 
virco 
all steel folding chairs 


The tubular steel frame 

and one-piece formed steel 
seat of this new Virco 
Folding Chair can withstand 
years of punishment 
Enclosed hinges and smooth, 
chip-proof,finish assure 
snag-free, pinch-free comfort. 
Contour-shaped for easy 
sitting. Conveniently light- 
weight. Available also 

with formed plywood and 
leatherette upholstered 
seats. Write for free catalog. 


DEALERS NOTE: Some areas 
still available for qualified, 
dealers. Write for information. 


IRCO wre. comporation 


15134 SOUTH VERMONT AVE. 


MAILING ADDRESS: P. 0. Box 846, Station H, Los Angeles 44, Calif. 
EASTERN OFFICE: 11 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
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ACOUSTICAL 
MATERIALS 
AT WORK 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Lincoln, Nebraska 


The brightest of students, the most patient of tible—a safety feature that’s especially important. 
teachers find it difficult to work efficiently when Travertone’s other outstanding features include 
noise builds up to disturbing levels. To meet this good light reflectivity and ease of installation. 
Don’t let irritating noise interfere with studies. 
Investigate Armstrong's complete line of acoustical 
materials. They have a wide range of special fea- 
tures to suit any sound-conditioning need. For 
free, expert advice, see your local Armstrong 
Acoustical Contractor. For the free booklet, “How 
to Select an Acoustical Material,” write 
Armstrong Cork Company, 3702 Stevens 


problem, sound conditioning is becoming increas- 
ingly important to education. 

Sound-absorbing ceilings have been installed 
throughout the entire new Agronomy Building at 
the University of Nebraska. . Its classrooms, offices, 
and hallways are kept comfortably quiet and acous- 
tically efficient by Armstrong’s Travertone. 

Travertone is a mineral wool tile with an attrac- 


tive fissured surface. It’s completely incombus- Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


CUSHIONTONE* 


PERFORATED ASBESTOS BOARD 





Travertone ceilings in 
the corridors reduce 
the disturbing sounds 
of footsteps and voices. 





re cow cae 
pe OA i 
+ CORKOUSTIC” 


MINATONE” 


ARMSTRONG’S ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 
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LOST AND FOUND 


LOST ..- Several School Kitchens 
and Cafeterias 


FOUND ..- NACO Portable Electric 
Food Cart with Full-Course Meals 


for 300 Hungry Students 


SAVED . - Thousands of Im 
School-Budget Dollars 


portant 













Detachable 

insu 

cover used span cnt 
is in transport. 






ns and cafeterias are no longer necessary 
odern school. One central school 
res meals for a her schools 
_sends them back by truck 
art. Just plug NACO in 
right in the gymna- 
300 Oven-Hot meals 
“hot compartments.” 
* may be refriget- 









Kitche 
in today’s ™ 
kitchen prep4 
at much lower cost. . 
in the NACO Portable C 
an electric outlet and serve. - 
sium or auditorium. About 
are kept in three, insulated, 
Salads and other “eool foods’ 
ated with ice, dry ice, OF kept at room tempera- 
ture. Holds 18 serving pans or 18 fireless cooker 
pans in hot section and 6 pans in cool section. 
NACO Portable Cart is designed to fit into 4 


serving line. 
write for full inf 
this plan an names of § 


ost analysis of 


ormation and ¢ 
Ww successfully 


chools no 


using NACO Carts. 
NACO PORTABLE FOOD CARTS..-- 
Lower costs 200 meal capacity 
Hot meals Easy to clean 
Dry heat Less Maintenance expense 
Less food waste Portability — just roll in 
Insulated sections No special wiring 
Sectional heat regulators 


Special “eool” section 


ATLAS ™*« 


National Cornice Works 
1323 Channing St, « Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


ivision: 301 Clay St., San Francisco, Calif. 





Export D 











At your age! 


a over 21 (or under 
: s none too soon for 
: - — the example “ 
poles 0, Ed Parmalee 
pee — face the life- 
id acts about cancer 
ved esented in our new film 
hogy hanged You'll “tina 
sie cancer is not ae 
oe soe engine trouble 
warning: vies icant 
( peas 

she od noe that does not 
naaghs Pe lump or thicken- 
ae Fag breast or else- 
sae ad unusual bleeding 
— aren (4) any change 
ssh wart or mole (5) per- 
wens pert aka 9 or diffi- 
sree oe (6) per- 
in pr sactugy or cough 
dr 4 change in normal 
vie abits. While these 
oe always mean ean. 
sae KA of them should 
i fan ~ your doctor. 
carire si are curable but 

~ Se — in time! 
Pl — hehe also learn 
sal or gga finds a 
so “ cancers your 
a ee is a thor- 
a th examination 
se no matter how 
itunes ay feel—twice a 
pally u are a man over 
os Bia over 35. 

loa ae on where 
or hare oe son 
of your local orga 


American 
Cancer 
Society 
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DURABILITY 


nd 


STRENGTH 


Convert any room 

into a Banquet or 
Group Activity Room... 
Set up or clear in minutes 
QUICKLY FOLDor UNFOLD 

for Changing Room Uses aoe ene 


TUBULAR &, 
STEEL LEGS =) 
SEATING at fe 


MINIMUM 
STORAGE 


TOPS OF MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD, FIR & BIRCH 


























EASY TO SET-UP 
ON or OFF STAGE 


oe ee Se Ie Te 


PORTABLE 


FOLDING STANDS 


RIGID, SAFE 
for BAND 
ORCHESTRA 
CHORAL & ‘ et 
DRAMATIC bie 5 
GRouPS 


IMPROVE APPEARANCE 
AND PERFORMANCE 


Better Acoustics and Discipline, Eas- 
ier control of group by Director. 
Available in 1, 2, 3 or 4 elevations. 
Easy to handle units with strong 4’ x 
8’ Fir plywood tops and rigid tubular 
steel legs. Band stand shown stores 
in a space only 4’ x 8’ x 6’ high. 


LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR 
MINIMUM STORAGE 


STACK IN SMALL SPACE 
SAVE TIME & LABOR 


Write for Descriptive Folders 


MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 


2734 S. 34TH STREET © MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
MITCHELL FOLDING TABLES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS 
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Perbywace-Proved 


at the 


UNIVERSITY of OKLAHOMA 


HUnhlCh 


STAINLESS STEEL REFRIGERATORS 


At right is an exterior 
view of the Memorial 
Union Building at the 
University of Okla- 
homa in Norman. 
Architects were Sorey, 
Hill and Sorey of 
Oklahoma City. 


Directly below is the 
entrance to the Will 
Rogers Cafeteria in 
the new building. 


At left is a close-up of one 
of seven HERRICK Stain- 
less Steel Refrigerators 
serving the Memorial 
Union's ultra-modern 
kitchen. Pictured isa 
HERRICK Model RSS66 
Double-Front Pass 
Through. HERRICK units 
were supplied by Goodner 
Van Engineering Com- 
pany of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


One of the country’s finest Memorial Union Buildings is 
at the University of Oklahoma in Norman. Exceptional 
dining facilities are offered, including the Will Rogers 
Cafeteria, Fountain Room, Ming Room and Grand Ball 
Room. Combined seating capacity is approximately 
2,400 people. @ All food is prepared in one central 
kitchen, with the aid of seven HERRICK Stainless Steel 
Refrigerators. Assuring peak freshness and flavor are 
three Storage Reach-Ins, a Cook's Reach-In, a Salad 
Reach-In, a special Milk Refrigerator and a Double-Front 
Pass Through. For trouble-free, low-cost-per-year service, 
HERRICK is tops. Quality makes the difference. Write 
today for name of your nearest HERRICK supplier. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 
DEPT. N. COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION DIVISION 


fucnric 





Jite Corcvloctar’ of Atpregetade tA 








Whét's Flew ... 


Modeling Material 


A new modeling material has been 
developed that hardens into permanent 
sculpture by baking in an ordinary oven 
at 350 degrees. F. for about fifteen min 
utes. Made of newly developed plastigels 
based on Vinylite resins, the material is 
soft and non-sticky so that children can 
handle it. It is: available in. brilliant 
colors, slays pliant without moisteniny, 
and has long life and can be used over 
and over if not baked. The material can 
be worked with the hands or with any 
type of modeling tool. General Glaze 
Corp., Dept. NS, 100 E. 20th St., Balti- 
more 18, Md. (Key No. 854) 


Audioscope 


A new combination record player and 


himstrip projector is now being made 
available at a low price. Known as the 
Audioscope, the unit is portable, attrac 
tive in appearance, and comes complete 
in a two-tone Fabricoid case. The phono 
graph has a three speed motor, twist car 
tridge with two needles, 5 inch loud 
speaker, tone and volume control and 
high fidelity amplifier. The filmstrip 
projector has fixed glass pressure plates 
with diagonal positioning, affording easy 
push-in threading, an 8 sprocket engage 
ment which prevents tearing of the film 


perforations, automatic framing, forward 
or reverse, coated anastigmat lenses and 
150 watt output. 

The record player and the filmstrip 
projector share the case equally and are 
compactly arranged for maximum ease of 


operation with all essentials ready for 
use, without removal or adjustment of 
any of the parts of either section. Ample 
space is provided for the storing of six 
films and the lid of the unit 
holds up to ten records. The Audioscope 
is also available in combination with a 
transcription player with 8 inch loud- 
speaker, 5 tube amplifier and a_ public 
address system. Audio-Master Corp., 
Dept. NS, 341 Madison Ave., New York 
17. (Key No. 855) 


(Continued on page 176) 


reels of 





No. 1400 Desk 
20° Sine 


Silicone-Aluminum Coating 


A new silicone-aluminum coating is 
being offered to protect smokestacks, fur- 
nace walls, chimneys, hot water pipes 
and similar areas against corrosion, de- 
terioration and weathering at temper- 
atures up to 1000 degrees fahrenheit. The 
product known as Lankote 620, is re- 
sistant to weathering, salt spray, dilute 
acid and alkali solutions at elevated tem- 
peratures, oils, gasoline and solvents. It 
can be brushed, sprayed or roller-coated 
and looks like a highly-polished silver 
coating when dry. Lankote Div., J. 
Landau Co., Dept. NS, 221 Wooster St., 
New York 12. (Key No. 856) 


Vacuumatic Mop 


The new Pres-to-Dri Vacuumatic Mop 
has a large cellulose sponge 6 by 7 inches 
in size. When wet the sponge expands to 
45 square inches of cleaning surface. It 
can be used for cleaning fleors, walls and 
ceilings, for window washing, washing 
glaze from walls, for damp dusting of 
large areas and for moistening wallpaper 
to be removed. The sponge soaks up 
water, soil and dirt and the built-in 
wringer is simple to operate without 
wetting the hands and positive in action. 
Corcoran Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, Box 289, 
Long Beach 1, Calif. (Key No. 857) 


ADJUSTABLE HEIGHT TABLES 
ANY HEIGHT—30 TO 20 INCHES 


DIRECT PRICES TO INSTITUTIONS—Ask for catalog showing 
54 different sizes and types of Monroe tables. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Construction of selected Appalachian kiln-dried Beech. Desk 
units with mortise and pegged tenon; chairs with spiral- 
grooved dowels and rigidly glued corner blocks. In Natural, 
Warmtone, or School Brown. Line also includes Movable 
Chair Desks, Tables, and Tablet Arm Chairs. 





MONROE FOLDING CAFETERIA TABLES—Available in st 
heights of 30 inches, or special fixed heights, 20 inches and up. 
Write for name of authorized distributor in your state. 


WILLIAMS & BROWER, Incorporated 


SILER CITY » NORTH CAROLINA 


WRITE FOR CATALOG & DISCOUNTS 


Ln Ck 
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IT DOES THESE JOBS 
—AND MORE! 


Budgetary Accounting 
Cost Records 
Expenditure and Revenue Distribution 
General Ledger 
Student Accounts ¢ Payrollis 
Stores Records 
Governmental Reports 





~ oe 
~~ 
~ee , 
a, 


CHANGE JOBS INSTANTLY 


Change jobs with a turn of the 
job selector knob. Any four ac- 
counting operations controlled by 
one sensing panel. Any number of 
panels can be used, so there's no 
limit to the number of accounting 
jobs a Sensimatic will do. 


Speed and ease are inseparable in a Sensimatic because high 
productivity is built right into the machine. The sensing panel or 
“mechanical brain” directs the machine swiftly and automatically 
through every figuring operation and carriage movement. 


Because of this, there’s less for the operator to learn and to do. 
thao! Every operator function has been simplified to require minimum 
Site effort. Even the insertion and alignment of forms has been 

made so easy that important amounts of time are saved in this 

one part of the work alone. It will be to your advantage to 

see a Sensimatic in action. At the very least, you'll have 

a new basis for judging accounting machine performance. 


ay thor are 
yan 


A Burroughs representative will be glad to arrange 

a demonstration at your convenience. You'll find 

Burroughs listed in the yellow pages of your 

telephone book, or write Burroughs Adding 

Machine Co., Detroit 32, Michigan. 
Sensimatic 300 with 11 totals aul sal oer. aati eal : aa ‘ita 
PRIME RRS AE EI RTT WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 
Sensimatic 100 with 2 totals 
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Everything in Electronics 
FOR THE SCHOOL! 


© aLuiep 


RADIO-TV CATALOG 


FAMOUS 
RADIO 
LAB KIT 


SEND FOR IT! 


ALLIED is the one complete, 
dependable school supply source 
for all radio and electronic 
needs. Our 236-page 1953 Buy- 
10 ing Guide features the world’s 
KITS largest selections of: 

IN ONE! @ Radio Training Kits 
“ RRR beth @ Laboratory Instruments 
Amazingly instructive: Dbulids 
receiver, amplifier, oscillator, ©@ Custom TV Chassis 


as tracer, timer, photo cell 
relay, ete. With all parts, 
tubes, mike, instructions. 

863-265. Only $14.25 
“Renger"” AC-DC Radio Kit. A 
popular school project kit. Complete 
with cabinet, 83-275. Only $17.85 


@ FM, AM Tuners & Radios 
@ Electronic Tubes & Parts 

@ Recorders & Accessories 
@ Sound Equipment 

@ Tools and Books 


SAVE EQUIPMENT 
SAVE FLOORS 
SAVE MONEY 

and TIME 


DARNELL 
CASTERS 


ALWAYS SWIVEL AND ROLL 


Darnell Double Ball-Bearing Swivel Piano 
Casters are radically different from any other 
piano casters. Ideally suited for use in schools, 
churches, broadcasting studios, homes, and 
other places where the easy movement of pianos 
is an advantage. 


Depend on ALLIED for time- 
saving, money-saving, expert 
Automatic Control electronic supply service. Write 
TAPE RECORDER today for our FREE 1953 Catalog 
Most exceptional your guide to everything in 
recorder value on Electronic equipment. 


the market. Fully 
ALLIED RADIO | ne 


described in 
ALLIED’sCatalog. of Se 
833 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. 10-B-3 60 Walker Street, New York 13,N.Y. 
Chicago 7, Illinois 36 North Clinton, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Dozens of other kits available. 





Fold-A-Way 
TABLES WITH BENCHES 


| DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN 





LOOKS SANITARY 


Speedy Feeding! Speedy Cleaning! 
inthe pihdeegied a eon lS SANITARY 


Convert your gym, classroom, stage 
or other space into a cafeteria in just 
a matter of minutes. Completely flex- 
ible, Erickson portable models can be 
set up in any area. 


BEAUTIFULLY PRODUCED in highest quality vitreous 

china and chrome, this newest HAWS Drinking Fountain 

is ideal for schools...or wherever a common source of 

refreshing drinking water is needed—for work or play. 
It’s the School Pet! Remember, all HAWS Drinking Fountains offer the utmost 
School Board 
Architect 

Folded for Storage. Porto- Teacher 

bles in 12-ft. and 14-ft. Janitor 

lengths. Wall attached Nurse 

model in 8-ft. lengths. Principal 


in sanitation...combined with trouble-free operation. 
“pays for itself’’ 

“makes 2 rooms out of 1” 
“less noise and confusion” 
“easy to handle” 
“excellent light reflection” 
“strong and durable” 


@ WRITE for the newest HAWS catalog, today! 


“DRINK PROPERLY” posters available— 
(please specify quantity) 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET CO. 


1443 FOURTH STREET Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 


Write today for complete information. 


HALDEMAN-LANGFORD MFG. CO. 
2580 University Ave. St. Paul 4, Minn. 


Agents and Sales Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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the 
Feather touch 


fit classrooms to class needs 


with “MODERN OLD movable walls 


Teaching plans needn’t be limited by incon- 
venient classroom structure—not when you can 
call on the flexibility of “Modernfold” doors. 


Feather touch lead By making use of the large “Modernfold” mov- 


.. assures brilliant color without bearing able wall, as shown above, classes can be held 


: : together, or separately, according to the demands 
down. ‘’Your office sta e 8 ae : 
ur office salt will fove 1 of the curriculum at the moment. 


k . di : “Modernfold” doors can be installed quickly, 
ma es easier fea ing ( easily, and without costly remodeling, in almost 

any structure. Maintenance is simple. “Modern- 
fold’s” sturdy, rust-resistant steel frame is built 
to withstand hard knocks. Its tough vinyl cover- 
ing cleans easily with plain soap and water— 
doesn’t fade, crack or peel. . . . 


on 3 
an it S uarant ‘ For more information, contact our distributor—under ‘doors’ 


. in your city classified directory. Or ciip coupon 
Patented Elastic Lead Guaranteed not 3 
to break in normal use. AND — Colorbrite a SOLD AND SERVICED NATIONALLY 


is smearproof — wetproof — fadeproof. 
NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS the doors that fold 


AVAILABLE IN 24 INDIVIDUAL i NEW CASTLE, INDIANA like an accordion 
COLORS OR SETS OF 12 AND 24, : In Canada: Modernfold Doors, 


1315 Greene Avenue, Montreal 


‘y 
by NEW CASTLE 
4 Cc ighted New Castl 
4 P.O. Box 630, New Castle, Indiana WT redeaie 1953 ups 


Please send full details on ‘‘Modernfold’’ doors 


| | K I R since 1849 Address 


TRADEMARKS REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





aan 2wiT2GCOM 


Peri a) 
IHWHuMIAT 


...on colored paper, under fluorescent 
light — makes no difference! Colorbrite 
proved easier to read. 


wiHk Ow gn OM 
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Whdts Hew ... 


Multiple Beverage Dispenser 


The new Sodamaster is a cold drink 
dispenser from which beverages, plus 
soda water and cold drinking water can 
be dispensed from one unit. Each drink 
has correctly blended flavor, regardless of 
size, and up to 1800 drinks can be served 
at 40 degrees or colder. Model SM2H 
serves two highly carbonated drinks plus 
soda and cold water. Model SM3H serves 
three drinks. All models are compact, 
self-contained units and have rigid steel 
construction welded throughout, stainless 
steel top and drain and baked hammer 
loid finish. Carbonic Dispenser Inc., Dept. 
NS, Canfield, Ohio. (Key No. 858) 


Adjustable Typewriter Table 


Designed to accommodate short and 
tall students, the new Adjustamatic is a 
compact, durable steel typing table which 
allows a full adjustment of the entire 
top surface from 25¥, to 33 inches in a 
matter of seconds. Thus the correct posi 
tion can be taken by a student of any 
height. 

The operating mechanism of the new 
adjustable table is fully enclosed, tool 
proof and tamperproof, It locks auto 
matically at any set position. It is of all 
welded steel construction for minimum 
maintenance and repair. The table top 


@ AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE 
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Je 
Could you 


blame 


name of firm nearest you— 


Philadelphia, New York or San Francisco. 






AGE FENCE“ 


. fy 

my 
ive 
‘ ALi 


yourself if failure to 
safeguard students resulted in injuries? After all, shouldn't pro- 
tective measures be initiated by any school executive or faculty 
member? Security against exposure to hazards is a job for 
Page Chain Link Fence, available in galvanized Copper- 
Bearing Steel, Stainless Steel or Aluminum. But PAGE means 
more than a quality product. It is a complete fence service, 
performed by more than 100 firms having technical training 
and fence erecting know-how, and conveniently located 
throughout the country. For illustrated data on Page Fence and 


Write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., 
Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


is 20 by 36 inches and is adaptable for 
use for typewriters, adding machines, 
comptometers and bookkeeping and 
shorthand classes. More accurate and 



























faster work and less student fatigue re 
sult when tables are adjusted to the 
proper height for each student. Inter- 
state Engineering Corp., Dept. NS, 2250 
E. Imperial Highway, El Segundo, Calif. 
(Key No. 859) 


Stand-By Electric Plant 
Engineered primarily for emergency 
stand-by service, the new Universal elec- 


(Continued on page 180) 


FENCE e 


= Krueger over 


a, 


oP 
® Rigid leg stretchers, 
@ Rolled seat edges 





ur tures 









i) 
tric generating plant has a 10 KW 
capacity suiting it for a wide range of 
applications, It is available with electric 
starting or can be supplied with controls 
which automatically start the plant when 
regular power fails. The four cylinder 
air cooled gasoline engine is a feature 
of the new model. Maintenance needs 
are reduced to a minimum and the mod- 
ern design of the plant makes it a com- 
pact unit saving on installation space. It 
can be furnished for single phase or three 
phase service, at either standard or spe- 
cial voltages, and provides low initial 
and minimum operating expense. Uni- 
versal Motor Co., Dept. NS, 494 Univer- 
sal Drive, Oshkosh, Wis. (Key No. 860) 


“Space Saver” Dishwasher 


\ compact, single tank, door type 
dishwasher is offered for kitchens with 
limited space. The HD and HDC dish- 
washing machines give fast, thorough 
and complete dishwashing operation. 
They are modern in design and can be 
equipped with all time-saving controls 
to meet health department requirements. 
Two counter-balanced doors provide for 
either direction of feed for straight 
through operation or for a corner installa- 
tion. Universal Dishwashing Machinery 
Co., Dept. NS, 50 Windsor Place, Nutley 
10, N.J. (Key No. 861) 


“OUR SEATING MUST 


LAST FOR VEARS 


... that’s why we chose 


all others!” 





LOOK AT THESE FEATURES! 


@ Double-beaded channel 
steel frame 

@ Correct posture seat, 
backrest 


itive acting seat guide 


@ Extro strong seat brace 
el gliders or white 


; ! 
# feinng po ganging 


rueger features include: 1—Positive acting seot 

insure against collapsing or frame spreading. 
sturdy rigid heavy gauge channel frames. 
V-brace folding pivot within channel for 
t — prevents binding or sticking. 
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NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER 6, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Permanent non-slip protection: 
Surface remains non-slip under all 
conditions, even when wet... sure 
footing, positive “grip” at all times 
...cannot wear smooth under heavy 
traffic. 

Unusual wear resistance: 
Extremely hard, tough, tightly bonded 





cotsteps are always safe on Norton Floors 


structure assures exceptional resistance 
to heavy wear year after year... prac- 
tically unaffected by concentrated 
traffic... remains free from dusting. 
Norton Floors: 

Terrazzo Aggregate... Cement Floor 
Aggregate ... Ceramic Mosaic Tile... 
Stair and Floor Tile. 


Complete Norton Floors Catalog in your Sweet's 


WN OR TON Gilaking better products to make other products better 
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Accommodates 50 
in 5 Feet! 


Keep wraps aired and in 
press—save space... lengths 
to fit in anywhere. Individual 
coat rack units for self-serv- 
ice or complete Check-room 
layouts with the “One Check” 
numbering system. Six, 12, 
and 24 place costumers. Com- 
bination rack and locker units 
or complete locker rooms. 





Checker equipment is widely 
used in schools, public build- 
ings and institutions. Stand- 
ard with leading architects. 


Choose PAN-AMERICAN, the name you [ Stationary—Portable. Write 
: a for Bulletin No. CK25. 
know, and you're sure of band and orchestra 
instruments of highest quality — a complete 
line from Kindergarten to College... made in 
the U.S. A. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 West 37th St. . Chicago 9, Ill. 





x x x * The next issue of 
The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


will have a complete pictorial review of the 


annual meeting of school administrators to be 
held in Atlantic City, February 14th to 19th. 


You will find in this special feature of The 
NATION’s SCHOOLS a condensed report of 
statements made by speakers—actions taken 
—and an interesting story of what happened. 

Besides the convention digest, there will 


THE REALLY COMPLETE LINE be the usual feature articles on subjects of 
OF BAND INSTRUMENTS... — special interest to you. 


Watch for your copy of the next issue of 


b, hi / Vo 2 Collage The NATION’S SCHOOLS, 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE CATALOG 


SLRGMIAAA Sictdce of C0. Gath inde Ona, 30m, aber. ios, | The NATION'S 


Send new FREE Pan-American catalog at once. No obligation. 
seeps 8 ee (OTe r i. 


School 
919 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 








City 











Position 
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now @ points of POSITIVE HOLD-OPEN 


with quiet release... 








_ 90 








the new 


RIXSON 


no. 37 multi-point 
door holder 


used with the RIXSON UNI-CHECK provides 
the ideal door control for hospital patient 


rooms and school class rooms 


Three points of hold-open . . . slightly ajar at 23°, ap- 
proximately 2 open at 50° and fully open at 90°. Special 
group settings to 18°, 45° and 85° when specified. If the 
door has a Rixson Uni-check closer, a fourth hold-open 
point at 160° to 180° is provided. A complete door con- 
trol, particularly useful to doctors, nurses and school 


teachers. write today for complete 


The operation is simple . . . open the door to one of the descriptive information and 
hold-open points and it holds firmly until quietly released jemplate deleites 
by a slight push of the door in either direction. 


THE OSCAR €. RIXSON) COMPANY 


4450 w. carroll avenue . chicago 24, illinois 
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Whéts Flew ... 


Product Literature 


e The complete line of APSCO products 
now available is featured in a new file 
size General Catalog issued by Auto 
matic Pencil Sharpener Co. 336 N. Foot 
hill Rd., Beverly Hills, Calif. The cat 
alog is loose-leaf in type so that pages 
on new produc ts or models may be easily 
added. Its handy file folder size and 
make up permits quick recognition when 
hled. Detailed information on each of 
the APSCO Pencil Sharpeners as well as 
the Swedish Stapler and the envelope 
opener is included in the catalog. (Key 


No. 862) 


® Illustrations of maps printed in full 
color are featured in a new folder on 
Magna-Graphic Large Maps of the 
World and the United States issued by 
Weber Costello Co., Chicago Heights, 
Ill. Detailed information on the maps 
and on Magna-Graphic map projection 
is given in the folder. (Key No. 863) 


e “Beautiful Lyon Steel Kitchen Cab- 
inets for Institutions” are described and 
illustrated in a new bulletin issued by 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, Ill. 
Kitchen layouts for institutions are illus 
trated by photographs of actual installa 
tions of Lyon kitchens in schools, hos 


pitals, clubs and churches. Features of 







TIMING 


WITH 


SCOREBOARDS 








+ 


NO FUSS! NO BOTHER! 


Lyon kitchens which are discussed in- 
clude air control unit, Tap-o-matic han- 
dies, Twirl-o-matic corners, adjustable 
shelves, and other construction features. 


(Key No. 864) 


e An attractively laid out and printed 
booklet has been issued by Just Mfg. Co., 
9233 King Ave., Franklin Park, IIl., on 
Just Quality Stainless Steel Products. 
Starting with the quotation, “There is 
only one true measure of success 

the extent to which we serve,” the book- 
let discusses Just service, its new factory, 
illustrates factory operations, shows and 
Just construction, 
and lists Just products and some of the 
hospitals, schools, universities and other 
institutions employing them in their lab 
oratories, kitchens, domestic science de 
partments and other areas. (Key No. 
865) 


describes features of 


e¢ Complete information on Safety Treads 
is offered in a new file folder issued by 
Wooster Products Inc., Wooster, Ohio. 
Designed to make information quickly 
available to administrators, designers and 
architects on practically every type of 
safety tread application, the folder con- 
tains 28 plates of details on abrasive cast 
and safe groove treads as well as expan 
sion plates, platforms, curb bars and floor 
grids. Ferrogrit, Alumogrit, Bronzogrit 


(Continued on page 184) 






and Nicklogrit tread surfaces are de- 
scribed and cross-sections of the various 
types are shown in addition to dimension 
drawings, typical installations and me- 
chanical specifications. (Key No. 866) 


e Telling the story of “Seaporclad,” the 
new porcelain enamel curtain wall mate- 
rial, an 8 page, two color bulletin has 
been issued by Seaporcel Metals, Inc., 
28-20 Borden Ave., Long Island City 1, 
N. Y. Full details on this new light 
weight structural material are given in 
the bulletin together with drawings ot 
design details showing a few methods 
for the installation of Seaporclad panels. 


(Key No. 867) 


e The expanded line of Series 23 gas 
fired unit heaters is described in a new 
four page technical bulletin recently re- 
leased by the United States Air Condi- 
tioning Corp., 3300 Como Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. Bulletin 23-2 
gives special design features of the 


usAIRco heaters. (Key No. 868) 


e A four page folder has been prepared 
by The Wilbur & Williams Co., 130 
Lincoln St., Boston 35, Mass., to provide 
a Quick Reference Index Maintenance’ 
Painting Guide. Maintenance problems 
and the answers to them are discussed 


in the folder. (Key No. 869) 





EASILY INSTALLED 
AND SIMPLE TO 
MAINTAIN, EVERY- 
ONE APPRECIATES 
THE SCORING EFFI- 


Here is the easy 
in your sehool . the 


tions by Kd 
sets * music 
NOVAK 


authorities 


ELECTRIC SCORE- 


Le So easy to learn 
/ 


and economical way to offer square dance = instructior 

HONOR YOUR PARTNER series of square dance 

Each record in albums 1 to 4 starts with simplified, progressive oral instruc 
instructions easily understood by school hildren 


Durlacher 
Following a brief pause 
and calls 
offer the best in scintillating and foot tapping square 
The calls are delivered by one of the nation’s 
ED DURLACHER 
The fifth album in the 


Dauciug 


can be 





So easy to teach 


With these Square Dance Rec- 

ords with Progressive Oral 

Instructions and Calls by 
ED DURLACHER 


giving the dancers time to square their 
begin The TOP HANDS, directed by FRANK 
cance mustie 
most outstanding square danec 


series contains music only, without calls or 


NATURAL NUMERALS. 





THERE 1S A NADEN BOARD FOR ALL TYPES OF GYMS 
NADEN, the leader, offers Electric Scoreboards designed to meet 
the requirements of large or small gymnasiums. Compact, easily 
installed and simple to operate a NADEN BOARD insures accu- 
racy and dependability. WRITE FOR FREE DATA. 


===" NADEN 


'AND SONS 


Name eee eseees 


BOARD WITH tions The Square Dance Caller’s Delight Those who like calling 
lances will LOVE doing the calls with this musie behind them 
COUPLE DANCES AND MIXERS 
Album 6 Full oral walk-through’ instructions fer six couple dances and 
mixers all popular favorites Includes a ” record of music for all six 
RHYTHMS 
Album 7 Designed to aid in the teaching of rhythms to the very young 
Popular children’s favorite tunes are used to illustrate many rhythmic move 
ments Just the album you've wanted for so very long 


..| WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 





All records are guaranteed against breakage, FOREVER! 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


You'll want to learn more about the HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. 
Write today for a descriptive folder. 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES, Dept. NS-15, Freeport, N. Y. 
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THESE STUDENTS 


increased their net typing speed 33.5% 
oe eae 


HH . i, 





“THE TEACHING TYPEWRITER” 


Vol. 51, No. 2, February 1953 


HenagerSchool of Business, Salt Lake City, 
reports important progress in upgrading man- 
ual students after a short skill-building period 
on IBM Electric Typewriters. Results showed 
students achieved an average net speed in- 
crease of 33.5%. 

Your students, too, can develop better skills 
using IBM Electric Typewriters. 


IBM, Dept. NS-1 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

Please send booklet, ‘‘Electric Typewriters in 
Education,” and latest classroom results. 

We’d like to see your full-color sound movie, 
“Electric Typing Time,” on 


O 





(date) 











O 


State 








SCHOOLS PLEASE NOTE... 


SPENCERS 


TAKE TO WATER 
LIKE A DUCK J 


ABOVE A PAGE OF OUR 32-PAGE BOOK 


"A GUIDE TO EASIER CLEANING” 


COMPLETE BOOK ON REQUEST 


SPENCER 


ADDRESS HARTFORD 


DEPT. NS 


Please send my copy of A GUIDE TO EASIER CLEANING 


Name a rd a 





Street & No. 


<= kf Serene 
28P535 
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STRETCH YOUR SCHOOL 


LUNCH BUDGET DOLLAR 
WITH “rao” HOT 
FOOD, SOUP AND 
LIQUID CARRIERS 


Present-day costs of kitchen equipment and labor for 
every school in a school system quickly play havoc 
with school lunch budgets. 


(aia Vip 


Centralized production and distribution of hot foods 
and liquids is today ‘‘established practice,’"’ made so 
by AerVoiD vacuum insulated hot food and liquid 
carriers which provide a practical and economical 
means for serving a number of different schools with 
hot foods from one centralized location. 


The answer is ‘More central- 
ized food production,"’ saving 
the expense of duplicating food 
production setups in a number 
of locations. 


You can't raise the cost of meals to the children, but 
you can ‘stretch your budget dollars'’ with AerVoiDs. 
Our food consultants will help you with suggestions 
without cost. 

Circular NS-53 tells exactly how one city’s 


schools saves money with AerVoiDs. Write 
for your copy today. No obligation. 


Vacuum Can Company 


19 South Hoyne Avenue Chicago 12, Illinois 


i tha oe sage 
rt 


f 


(een eerie: | 
' \ Liesl 
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Your new school, too, can be safe- 
guarded against fire—even though 
you're operating ona slim budget— 
if you use Bethlehem Open-Web 
Steel Joists. 

In one-story schools—as in the 
building shown above—these joists 
offer an economical way to prevent 
the spread of fire through their use 
in the roof structure. 

When used in floors, in combina- 
tion with concrete slab and plaster 
ceiling, Bethlehem Open- Web Joists 
provide a floor structure that is fire- 
resistant. A floor built in this way 
confines a fire to its point of origin 


Built on a 72-acre plot on a plateau above the Delaware River, 
the Palisades Joint High School, Bucks County, Pa., overlooks many 
of the 600 square miles it will serve. Fifteen buses will roam five 
townships, transporting 600 students in the seventh through twelfth 
grades. Architect: Everett Associates, Allentown, Pa. General Con- 
tractor: William P. Doall, Bangor, Pa. 


for a period of from one to four 
hours, depending on the type of 
slab and ceiling used. 

In addition to fire-safety, Bethle- 
hem Joists give you other important 
advantages in school construction. 
They are easy and economical to 
install. They simplify the plumbing, 
heating and electrical work, as 
pipes and wiring can.be run right 
through the webs of the joists. 

Because these joists won't sag or 
shrink, there’s no chance for dirt- 
catching cracks to form between 
baseboard and floor. This means a 
reduction in maintenance costs. 


Your architect will be glad to 
give you more information on how 
you can build a fire-safe school, 
even on a modest budget, by using 
Bethlehem Open-Web Steel Joists. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 
On the Pacific Coast Bethiehem products are sold by 
Bethiehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. Export 
Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


BETHLEHEM OPEN-WEB JOISTS 
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e The fourth in a series of color charts ¢ “Purchasing Procedures to Save Time ¢ What the Loxit Chalkboard System is, 
on casein paints has been released by and Money” is the title of a new booklet typical chalkboard and tackboard speci- 
the Luminall Paint division of National issued by Remington Rand Inc., 315 fications and line drawings showing de- 
Chemical & Mfg. Co., 3617 S. May St., Fourth Ave., New York 10. It outlines tails of the Loxit Tru-Snap Chalkboard 
Chicago 9. The chart features 16 actual several time and money saving proce- System are included in Catalog B.B. 1953 
casein paint chips and two letdowns of dures for fast, precision purchase action on the Loxit Chalkboard Setting System 
each color suggest the endless variety of and gives a check list for a capsule sur- issued by Loxit Systems, Inc., 1217 W. 
hues, tints and shades which can be vey of the important information needed Washington Blvd., Chicago 7. The cata- 
blended by combining the colors with by the purchasing department for effi- log also shows colors in which the chalk- 
white. Luminall Casein Colors can be cient operation. This methods manual is boards and tackboards are available, gives 
used on a variety of surfaces and the described as booklet X-1202. (Key No. full information on bulletin boards and 
folder gives suggestions for their use. 876) discusses sliding chalkboards and _tack- 
(Key No. 870) boards. (Key No. 882) 
e The new Suspended Ceiling Systems 
e “Photographic Interpretations of Catalog SNU 5 issued by The Sanymetal e A four page illustrated folder entitled 
Grades of Northern Hard Maple Floor- Products Co., Inc., 2093 E. 19th St., “Save Time and Money with the R & S 
ing” is the title of a folder available from Cleveland 15, Ohio, gives detailed engi- Chemical Wall Washing Machine” has 
Maple Flooring Manufactuters Associa- neering information and architectural been released by Ross & Story Products 
tion, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. specifications on three types of Sus- Corp., 705 Dewitt St., Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
Direct photographic color reproductions pended Ceiling Systems. These include The advantages of cleaning walls and 
of three maple flooring panels are shown the Nailock Universal Nailing Channel, ceilings with non-electric, portable ma- 
and the folder will serve as a guide in the Screwlock Metal Furring Channel chines is discussed and the ‘folder de- 
interpreting the rules ot MFMA grading. and the Utility Nailing Channel. Infor- scribes the built-in low air pressure prin- 
(Key No. 871) mation is also given on the Sanymetal ciple which feeds only clean chemical 
E-Z Level Clip tor simplified leveling of solution and rinse water to the area to 
e A step by step story of the construc- suspended ceiling installations. (Key No. be cleaned, without dripping or splash- 
tion, appearance, wearing qualities and 877) ing. (Key No. 883) 
recommended uses of the various steel 
utility trucks manufactured by The Paul ¢ The 1953 Annotated List of Phono- ¢ A new brochure stressing the low up- 
©. Young Co., Line Lexington, Pa., is graph Records (Kindergarten — Senior keep costs and demonstrating the value 
given in the 24 page illustrated catalog High School) is now available from the of marble in remodeling and renovating 
on “Utility Trucks.” How they can be Record Division, Children’s Reading buildings has been issued by the Marble 
used to cut maintenance costs in insti- Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn Institute of America, Inc., 108 Forster 
tutions is a feature of the catalog. (Key 13, N. Y. This revised catalog presents Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. Entitled 
No. 872) about one thousand carefully chosen re- “Marble Costs Less, Wears Better, Lasts 
cordings from many record companies, Longer,” the brochure features specific 
e A new folder on “Prefinished Wall- arranged by subject areas and grade buildings and copies of letters from bluild- 
panels on Walls and Ceilings” has been groups. Only unbreakable records are ing managers testifying to their satisfac- 
released by the Prefinished Wallpanels included in the new edition and each tion with marble for floors, wainscoting, 
Council, Keith Bldg., Cleveland 15, listing includes the title, composer, re- walls and other uses. (Key No. 884) 
Ohio. Information on the versatility of cording artist, available speeds, price, size 
this material, eleven easy steps for in- and a description. (Key No. 878) Film Releases 
stallation of prefinished wallpanels, and 
pictures of installations in toilet rooms, e “The Story of Cancer for High Schools “Sea| Island,” Disney Technicolor pro- 
kitchens and other areas are included. —A Manual for High School Science duction, first of the “True-Life Adven- 
(Key No. 873) Classes” was prepared by the Cancer ture” series to be made available in 16 
Control Committee of the Michigan State mm. Association Films, Inc., Dept. NS, 
e “Care, Adjustment and Maintenance Medical Society for the Michigan schools. 347 Madison Ave., New York 17. (Key 
of Your Russwin Builders’ Hardware” |t is divided into two parts, facts about No. 885) 
is the title of a 48 page booklet B-1 cancer and its control and aids and proj- 
issued by The Russell & Erwin Division ects for classroom study. Information “Who Are the People of America?”’: 
of the American Hardware Corp., New on the booklet may be secured from the “Flipper, the Seal,” background for read- 
Britain, Conn. The booklet has been Department of Public Instruction, Lan- ing and expression; “Simple Changes in 
prepared for the purpose of answering sing, Mich. (Key No. 879) Matter”; “School Rules: How They 
some of the questions that arise in con Help Us”; “Hoppy, the Bunny,” back- 
nection with the servicing and adjust- e A new 8 page bulletin on stadium ground for reading and expression, and 
ment of Russwin builders’ hardware. lighting is now available from The Pyle- “Let's Measure: Inches, Feet and Yards,” 
Each point discussed is carefully illus- National Co., 1334 N. Kostner Ave.,Chi- all 1 reel, sound, color or black and 
trated by parts and operation and the cago 51. Bulletin No. 605 describes in white. Coronet Films, Dept. NS, 65 E. 
booklet should serve as a helpful main- detail the floodlighting of a typical out- South Water St. Chicago 1. (Key No. 


tenance manual, (Key No. 874) door athletic arena, stressing the impor- 886) 

tance of enclosed floodlights sealed 
¢ Nine 16 mm. sound motion pictures, against moisture and dirt. (Key No. $80) Supplier's News 
all but two in color, are available from 


the film lending library of E. I. duPont e A new complete 12 page catalog E-60 Libbey Glass, Division of Owens-Illinois 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington 98, on Electronic Air Cleaners has been Glass Co., Toledo 1, Ohio, manufacturer 
Del. Ranging from 19 to 39 minutes issued by Trion, Inc., 1000 Island Ave., of table glassware, announces that it is 
running time, the films cover such sub- McKees Rocks, Pa. The history, prin- producing its product in Los Angeles in 
jects as nylon, rayon fabrics, dyes and ciple of operation, engineering data, and the plant of the parent organization as 
chemical research as well as the story of suggested specifications for Electronic of December 2. It is the first expansion 
the company’s growth, They are loaned Air Cleaners are some of the subjects of production beyond the home plant 
without charge. (Key No. 875) covered. (Key No. 881) in the company’s 134 year history. 
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830 Water Cooling Unit 
Crane Co, 


831 Corkola Bulletin Board 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 


832 Improved Electron Microscope 
RCA Victor Division 


833 Electric Hand Dr 
Porter Cable Machine Co. 


834 Polding Tablet Arm Chair 
Norcor Mfg. Co. 


835 Portable Electric Saw 
Skil Corp. 
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837 Kodaslide Projectors 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


838 Floor Wax 
The Gerson-Stewart Corp. 


839 Fire Extinguisher 
The Fyr-Fyter Co. 


840 sane Wall-File 
C. Coffey Co. 


841 Vinyl Floorin 
Robbins Floor Products Inc. 
842 Fluorescent Fixt 
Smithcraft Lighting Division 


843 Combination Cooking Equipment 
Detroit- Michigan® Stove Co. 


644 Plastic Athletic Padding 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co. 


845 Model Weather Station Kit 
Models of Industry, Inc. 


846 Square Recessed Downli ~" 
Pittsburgh Reflector 


847 Everlite Greenhouses 
Aluminum Greenhouses, Inc. 


848 Aluminum Fry Pans 
Harlow C. Stahl Co. 


849 Gougler Keyless Lock 
C. L. Gougler Keyless Lock Co. 
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850 Odorless Interior Paint 
The Tropical Paint & Oil Co. 


851 Classroom Television Set 
Motiograph, Inc. 


852 Portable Tape Recorder 
Magnecord, Inc. 


853 Wax Applier 
M & R Manufacturing Co. 


854 Modeling Material 
General Glaze Corp. 


855 Audioscope 
Audio-Master Corp. 


856 Silicone-Aluminum Coating 
Lankote Div. 


857 Vacuumatic Mo; 
Corcoran Mig. Co. 
858 Multi we Manmar tego Dispenser 
nic Dispenser Inc. 


ht Table 


859 Adjustable Hei 
ngineering Corp. 


Interstate 


860 Stand-By Electric Plant 
Universal Motor Co. 


861 “Space Saver” Dishwash 
Universal Dichwedhieg Machinery Co. 


862 APSCO General Contes 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


$63 Magna-Graphic Map Folder 
Weber Costello Co. 


864 "Lyon Steel Kitchen Cabinets” 
Lyon Metal Products Inc. 
865 Just Stainless Steel Booklet 
Just Mig. Co. 
866 Safety Treads 
ooster Products Inc. 


867 sag Bulletin 
Seaporcel Metals Inc, 


868 Gas Fired Unit Heaters 
United States Air Conditioning Corp. 


i a 
ew 
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869 Megeurese Painting Index 
Wilbur & Williams Cc 


870 Cansts Color C: 
Luminall Bator Div. 


Interpr: 


871 Phot hic Floorin 
Me anufactr 


aple Flooring 


872 "ay Trucks” 
The Paul O. Young Co. 


873 Prefinished Wallpanels Folder 
Prefinished Wallpanels Cc 


874 Builders’ Hardware Manual 
The Russell & Erwin Div. 


875 Oren, Tims 
I. du Pont de Nemours ¢ 


876 “Purchasing Procedures” 
Remington Rand Iac. 


877 Suspended Ceiling Catalog 
Suspended Ceilings Divisic 


878 1953 List of Caen ny Recor 
Record Division, Children’: 
Service 


879 a of Cancer” 
epartment of Public Instr: 
ichigan 


880 ame + Lighting Bulletin 
he Pyle-National Co. 


881 Electronic Air Cleaners 
Trion Inc, 


$82 Loxit Chalkboard Catalog 
Loxit Systems Inc. 


883 Chemical Wall Washing Machi 
Ross & Story Products Corp 


884 Marble Cost Brochure 
Marble Institute of Americc 


885 “Seal Island” 
Association Films, Inc. 


886 Film Releases 
Coronet Films 
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902 Breuer Electric Mfg. Company 
Floor Maintenance Machine 
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School Furniture 
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, ee Y in mixing and blending the 
right proportions is a prime requisite in the 
laboratory, just as it is in school control sys- 
tems. These controls must supply the correct 
amount of heat and fresh air, if healthful, 
comfortable temperatures are to be main- 


tained in the classroom. 


To insure better temperature control, 
many schools, knowing Honeywell's great 
reputation for dependable performance, insist on 


complete Honeywell Control Systems. 


Today, in hundreds of schools, Honeywell 
systems are providing the level temperatures, 
adequate fresh air and proper humidity so es- 
sential for student alertness. And Honeywell 
Controls have been proven to be more accu- 


rate, more dependable ! 


Honeywell 


P| 


Whatever your requirements — electronic, 
electric of pneumatic controls for heating, 
ventilating, hot water, and refrigeration 


equipment— Honeywell can meet them. 


Honeywell service is complete, too! A 
skilled Honeywell engineer will advise you 
on new installations, modernizations, or help 


you on any maintenance needed for your 


present control system. Just contact one of 


Honeywell's 104 offices, located in key cities 
from coast to coast. 


So, whether you're modernizing, building 
a new school or need service, contact Honey- 
well. Or, for a copy of the booklet, ‘‘Honey- 
well Control Modern 
School,"’ write Honeywell, Dept. NS-2-20, 


Systems for the 


Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


HONEYWELL 


Fats inn Couto 


New, exclusively 
designed unit ventilator 
damper motor 


Honeywell is frst to completely 
re-design a pneumatic damper 
motor for use in the new, smaller, 
streamlined unit ventilators 


Although more compact, this 
Honeywell Damper Motor is 
33% more powerful! This added 
power allows faster, more accurate 
positioning of dampers. Simplified 
design also makes maintenance 
easier. 





on 


PEABODY 


No. 660 Movable Desk as well as 
on The “Classic” and other seating 
and table equipment 


Theos areal vwason! 


The selection of FIBERESIN Desk Tops for 
Peabody Equipment was made because of the 
many individual and exclusive characteristics of 
FIBERESIN that are in keeping with Peabody’s 
high standards of quality. 


FIBERESIN provides a durable, smooth, ripple- 
free surface of proper light reflectivity for ideal 
student use, The uniformly hard surface eliminates 
once and for all the natural tendency of doodling 
and “trenching” so common with natural wood. 
The hard, dense edges that need no extra applied 
protection defy abuse and have no “layers” to 
separate or cause slivers, 


Proven in tests and in actual service from coast-to- 
coast, FIBERESIN Desk Tops provide an almost 
indestructible surface with practically no mainte- 
nance costs, 


*FIBERESIN — a laminated board having 
a melamine resin plastic surface on an extremely 
dense core of wood fiber and phenolic resin, This 
combination of materials is welded together in 
hydraulic hot plate presses at high temperatures 
and pressures, The decorative wood grain pattern 
and color is an integral part of the surface. 


DEVELOPED and PIONEERED by 


PLASTICS COMPANY 


PEABODY NO. 660 — Movable Desk with 
“plus values” and some unique approaches 
to posture, practical utility and stream- 
lined beauty. 





